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PEEFACfi 


The present work is mainly the outcome of two years* 
study at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science and is based on a thesis submitted for the Ph.D. 
degree of the University of London in 1940. The thesis 
had to be completed under limitations of time and, 
latterly, of material also, due to the outbreak of the war. 
One chapter, viz. Chapter VIII, was added after my return 
to India, and the thesis was also retouched in parts. 

This work is the first part of a more comprehensive 
one projected on the subject of Civil Service in India. 
It purports to form the historical background which is 
essential to the study of political institutions in a country. 
The process of development of the Civil Service in India 
has been evolutionary. While that makes an historical 
approach essential, the subject has been treated chiefly 
as it would interest a student of public administration. 
Wherever possible, the different stages in the growth of 
the Civil Service and their characteristic features have 
been explained in terms of the principles of public adminis¬ 
tration, and statements of tendencies and conclusions 
have been supported by documents. 

The work is mainly based, particularly as far as the 
earlier period is concerned, on manuscript records pre¬ 
served in the archives of the India Office. Use has also 
been made of printed material in the shape of Parlia¬ 
mentary Papers, official publications, journals and published 
works of other authors, of which acknowledgement has 
been made in footnotes. 

In classifying the subject-matter under different 
periods regard has been had more to the distinctive 
features of the Company in each of the periods 
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than to strict chronology. Naturally, no attempt has 
been made to confine each period rigidly within distinct 
dates. For instancic, the first of these periods relates to 
the purely mercantile stage of the Service when the 
distinction between its two branches—Civil and Military 
—^first arose. The next period dealt with represents the 
reaction of the Civil Service in the shape of abuses and 
malpractices in its ranks to the Company’s accession to 
political power for the first time. Next comes the process 
of the transformation of the Company’s Civil Service 
from a merely mercantile one to a regular administrative 
service. The foundation of a Civil Service in the modem 
sense of the term as also of the British Empire in India 
was mainly the work of two distinguished administrators— 
Hastings and Cornwallis. Naturally the reforms made 
by these two great administrators have been the subject 
of searching analysis. The systematic education and 
training of the civil servants of the Company initiated by 
Wellesley, marking a recognition of the change in the 
character of the Civil Service from a mercantile to an 
administrative body, is next discussed. By the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century the Company 
had consolidated its position as a territorial sovereign 
and the paramount power in India. The Charter Act 
of 1833, by putting an end to the commercial activities 
of the Company, registered the fact. The consciousness of 
its new responsibilities was borne in upon the Company, 
and it set about adjusting ^its administrative organisation 
to its new position. Our survey ends with the last phase 
of the development of the service and an account of its 
organisation as it stood on the eve of the demise of the 
Company and the transfer of its administrative responsibi¬ 
lity to the Crown. In the concluding Chapter some 
general observations have been attempted on the basis of 
the whole survey made in the preceding Chapters. 
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Tntroouctory 
Importance of the Subject 

A study of the development of the civil s(>rvicc in 
India hardly requires apology, particularly at the i)resent 
time when India is engaged in a crucial experiment with 
a new form of govcu-nment. The importance of the j)lace 
0(!cupied by the civil service in the polity of all modern 
states needs perhaps no special emphasis. Its imijortauce 
is all the gi’cater in India, because, up to the present time, 
I ndia, or to be tnore precise, British Fndia, has been for all 
practical purjioses governed under a bureauc:rati(! or cpiasi- 
bureaueratic form of government, in other words, by the 
civil services. At the top of the hierarchy stands what has 
(!ome to be known as the ‘ Indian Civil, S(^rvice ’—consisting 
of a little over a thousand offi(ers forming a corps d'elite, oncci 
described by Mr. Lloyd (Jeorge not vc'ry incorrectly as the 
‘ steel-frame ’ of the Indian administration. Not so long 
ago, this service constituted both the ‘ government ’ and the 
‘ administration ' or both the policy-framing and the execu¬ 
tive body. Under the new order, however, the position of 
not only the ‘ Indian (^ivil Service’ but the ‘ civil services ’ 
as well requires a readjustment, if they .are not to prove 
misfits in the new scheme of things. ’Phis cannot be 
achieved merely by conforming to legal forms and met'eu- 
lous observance of coiTeet rules of procedure. They have 
to enter into the spirit of a reformed constitution and this 
requires what may be called a ‘ historical sense.’ It is a 
commonplace to students of political science that political 
institutions everywhere have their roots deep in the past. 
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They are not invented as a mere exercise in ratiocination 
and fancy, hut grow in response to changing needs of the 
society in which they function, "^rhis is true of the civil 
scTA'ice f)f India and to appraise its j)roper status in the new 
polity, a study of its origin and developTuent against the 
background ol the social and political forces that have 
brought it to its prescnit state is csstnitial. Ft is in this 
cont<^xt that an attempt will be made in the follow'ing 
chapters to study the development of the civil service in 
India from its early origins, 

‘ Civil Serricefi ’ ami the ‘ Itulion Civil Service ’ 

A distinction has been sugg('sted above between the 
‘ civil services ’ of India and the ‘ Indian Civil Servdee.’ 
It is nec(*ssary to clarily tlic distinction a bit, because it 
is a little more deep-seated than a distiuctior) betw'een 
a generics and a specific term. The term ' Indian Civdl 
S(‘rvice ’ has acquired a morti technical meaning than its 
counterpart in countries like Great Britain, Framx', or 
U.S..A., due to the peculiar history of its dcveloiiment. 
The term is of comj)aratively recent (irigin, having come 
into curnmey during the past half a (ientury or so. Before 
that, a distinction was loosely made betwecui the ‘ covenant¬ 
ed ’ or suijerior services, the members of which had to enter 
into covenants with the Company subjecting them to 
various restrictions and the ‘ uncovenanted ’ or subordinate 
services, the members of which had not to subscribe to any 
such covenant on appointment, because tlu'ir rosj)onsibilities 
were not A*eiy great, 7’ho distinction further roughly 
corresponded wdth racial alignments, the former having- 
been usually the preserve of J^uro|)eans and the latter of 
the natives of the country. Within each division no 
classili cation was made—as now—according to functions 
discharged. It was on the recommendations of the Indian 
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Public Service Commission of 188(5-87 that the two services 
were split into three distinct divisions at different levels 
of resixmsibility— (a) Imperial, (6) Provincial, and (c) Sub¬ 
ordinate, each of them again being organised into different 
units on the basis of duties and functions, such as Civil 
service, Police service, Educational service, Forest service, 
and so on. The Imperial services were organised on an All- 
India basis, while the other two on a jirovincial basis. 
The ‘ Indian Civil Service ’ as well as the Ih’ovincial 
services was concerned with general administration as 
distinguished from the specialised services occupied with 
particular branches. The members of the Indian Civil 
Service posted in the districts throughout the country 
exercised a g(!n(?ral oversight and control over tlu; whole 
field of administration, while their compeers at the head¬ 
quarters of the provinces or at Delhi or Simla controlled 
the policy of administration, even the Governors of the 
provinces exce])t of the three presidencies being appointed 
from amoTig them. Thus it would perhaps not be an 
exaggeration to say that until recently India was governed 
by the ‘ Indian (Ivil Service ’ and we have not had its 
exact counterpart anyw'here else in the world. It forms 
as it were the centre-piece and the prime-mover of the 
whole system of public services. 

Scojm of the Work 

At the beginning of British rule, as we observe later 
in the text, the (vom])any’s service was more or less homo¬ 
geneous and undifferentiated, with different grades no doid)t, 
but with perfect mobility between the lower and the higher 
grades. All of them taken together eonstituted the ‘ Civil 
Service ’ of the Company as contradistmguished from the 
only other branch of the Company’s service, that is, the 
‘ military service.’ Originally, as their very titles—writers, 
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factors and merchants—indicate, they were a purely 
mercantile seiwice. Later, when the Company came to be 
territorial sovereign as well, its civil servants had to 
combine with their commercial duties administrative duties 
also. In course of time a rough separation was made 
between the commercial and administrative branches of the 
civil service, but still they belonged to a single homogeneous 
organisation. Although holding multifarious administra¬ 
tive posts, for purposes of salary, allowances and conditions 
of service they were still writers, factors, etc. Only after 
the disa])pearance of commercial functions of the Company 
in 1833, was the distinction gradually developed between 
the two divisions of the civil service, viz. covenanted and 
uncovenanted. In the present volume we are mainly con¬ 
cerned with the civil service of India in its early stages, 
before the differentiation between the different units of the 
service was complete. 

The services of the present day have hardly any feature 
in common with those of the East India Company in the 
seventeenth century in its purely commercial stage or even 
in the eighteenth century in its quasi-administrative stage, 
but still there is an organic connection and historical conti¬ 
nuity between the two. The story of an humble company 
of merchants from a country six thousand miles away 
eventually founding an empire in a strange land, and be- 
eoming rulers of a vast population has a touch of romance 
indeed. No less romantic is the story of the silent trans¬ 
formation of a private mercantile serviee, into a full-fledged 
public administrative service, and the most perfect and 
efficient bureaucracy in the world at that. 

In the following chapters we try to tell that story with 
a critical analysis of the different stages of the process of 
transformation. For instance, in dilating on the evils of 
private trade practised on a large scale by the Company’s 
servants even when they became associated with public 
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administrative work, we have tried to explain it in terms 
of the theory and j)ractice of public administration, instead 
of merely linding fault with the men practising them. 
The failure of the system of dual government after the 
acquisition of Dewani and of the institution of supervisors 
has also been explained in a similar way. I’he decision 
to take over the administration from the native ngoncy was 
haltingly taken and still more haltingly enforced. The old 
machinery of administration had practically brokt'ii down 
and ordered govcirnment had conl(^ to an end. 'fhe task 
of building anew the administrative s 3 \stein and bringing 
order out of chaos devolved u]K)n the C()m])any's servants. 
The task was one of stiip(‘ndous dillieulty as is the case with 
pioneer work in every field. In the first place, the equip¬ 
ment was lacking, f’he servants of t he ('ompany, who were 
by training and habit mere book-keepers and clerks, wc're 
suddenly sunnnoned to collect the revenues, to keep the 
peace, atid to shoulder other responsibilities. Their 
ignorance was not the only difficulty. What is more, they 
had not develo])od that sense of responsibility and public 
duty which is essential in administrators. Moreover, the 
standard of morality, nowhere vt^ry high in that age, was at 
a particularly low level at that time in India and it infected 
the servants of the Company as well; further, power without 
responsibility bred in them an indiscipline and (orruption 
which took years to eradicate. To crown all, the Directors 
pursued the short-sighted policy of paymg ridiculously 
low salaries to their servants, leaving them to eke out their 
poor pittance by perquisites, legitimate and illicit, limited 
only by cupidity, thus indirectly abetting corruption. To 
build up an administration with such material is really an 
achievement bordering on a miracle and the Company was 
fortunate in having two outstandmg personalities like 
Hastings and Cornwallis in quick succession at the head of 
their affairs in India to accomplish the task. Of course. 
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many errors were committed and many obstacles had to be 
overcome in the process, but they are natural to any transi¬ 
tional device. Both Hastings and Cornwallis had to proceed 
by a series of experiments. As we show in the text, 
Hastings made no secret of his intention of acting upon 
the ‘ rule of the false.’ In building up the administrative 
machinery Hastings consiskmtly followed the policy .of 
centralisation, that is, concentrating all authority at the 
headquarters instead of leaving it with the heads of districts. 
Soon after Hastings had left, that policy had to be given 
up, Collectors being restored to their previous position. 
Cornwallis again took a different line in si>litting up the 
functions of the Collectors and vesting them in different 
officials. Hastings tried, as far as possilde, to conform to 
indigenous institutions and forms and even to retain the 
indigenous agency wherever possil>le ; Cornwalhs reversed 
that pohey and tried to overhaul the entire administration 
on English model and English principles and excluding 
nativ(!S systemaiiitally from all iiositions of trust and 
responsibility. Many measures and policies of Cornwallis 
also, like those of Hastings, had to be modified or repealed 
subsequently. But the fact remains that these two great 
administrators between them created an administrative 
structure which has in fundamentals continued unchanged 
to the present day. The achievement of Hastings lay in 
bringing order out of chaos, in building up administration 
out of a mercantile service, while that of Cornwalhs lay in 
consolidating the administration and purifying it by raising 
its morale. Wellesley followed up the work of Cornwallis 
by emphasising the need of a systematic education and 
training of civh servants, specially designed to equip them 
for their task, and taking active steps in that direction. 

When the task of building up an administration was 
accomplished by the end of the eighteenth century the next 
problem related to personnel, not only with reference to 
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improvement in its quality, but also its racial composition. 
The first brought to the fore the controversy regarding the 
competitive system, and the second the question of 
Indianisation. The two questions, however, were not 
unrelated to each other. 

Process of TransfornuUion of the Ctmracter of the Civil Service 

Both indicated the subsidence of commercial principles 
reigning so long in the Company’s administration. The 
transference of administrative responsibility from the Com¬ 
pany to th(} Crown did not affect tlu; position of the civil 
service very much ; it was merely taken as a going cioncern 
by the thrown. I’he Compam'^’s cavil service now became 
the Crown’s service'. Ever since Parliameait intervened 
in the Company’s affairs, the concei)tion of the Company’s 
obligation underwent a change. It was placed in the 
position of a trustee on behalf of the Crown and Farliament. 
Its private character became^ overlaid with a public one. 
Its servants were to care as mne^h for the inten sts of the 
shareholdei's as for those of the people over whom they w'ore 
suffered to rule. Profit-making was no longer to be the 
sole motive power but public welfare as well, and as time 
went by, the former receded into the background to be 
gradually superseded by the latter. With the transfer of 
government to the Crown, the civil servicse became undivided 
in its allegiance. As a regular civil service of a state its 
only care became the welfare of the people. Not only 
that, its ranks were to be ojjen to all subjects of the Crown, 
irrespective of caste or creed, colour or religion. I’hese 
principles were formally declared in the solemn proclamation 
of the Queen in 1858.^ But even before, steps conducive 

' It runs, And it is our furtbor will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offities in our serx’ice, 
the duties of which they may bo qualified by their education, ability, and integrity 
duly to discharge.” 
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to the moral and material uplift of the people had already 
been taken. By the Act of 1813 the Parliament enjoined 
on the (.k)mpany an obligation of setting apart annually a 
sum of money out of its surj)lus, if any, of territorial roAmnues 
for the educ^ation of the natives. When after some contro¬ 
versy it was decided to impart Western education, provision 
was made eventually by gradual steps for such education 
at all the stages-- university, secondary and primary. At 
the same time the ban on em{)loyment in the Company’s 
servici'on the: score of religion, etc., had been removed by 
the 7\(!t of 1833. AmenititAS of Western civilisation, such as 
railways, j)Ost and telegra.f)h, irrigation and public^ AA’orks 
AAXu-e fast introduced. All this ha<l the elT'oet of (^hanging 
the outlook of the j)i'ople. ^Vest<‘rn (>ducation brought 
with it thci i)olitieal philosoi^hy of the West and kindled 
])olitical aspirations among the edneated section of the 
p(!ople. Tlu'y wanled not only <X|iial o])})ortunities with 
Europeans for employment in the superior services, but put 
forward even a demand for honu* rule. Since the transfer 
of gOAX^rnment to the (Vown the ]»olicy of progrc^ssiA'^ely 
associating Indians in every branch of administration - 
legislative, executive and judicial—Avas (tonsistently follow¬ 
ed. But ('ventually that policy failed to satisfy popular 
aspirations and His Maj<'sty’s CoAX'rnment thought fit to 
make th('. famous pronouncement of August, 1917, declaring 
as the goal of British laile in India the CA^mtual realisation 
of responsible government, of the dominion type. This 
marks a turning-{)oint as much in the constitutional history 
of India as in the development of its civil service. 


Problem of the Civil Service in its Modern Setting 

I’he foregoing sketch shows in what manner the 
ciAul service of the present day is the product of history. 
The collector or the district officer of the days of Cornwallis 
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may be taken to be the predecessor of the present-day 
civilian. The former came to be “ the eye of the govern¬ 
ment and its tongue.” The exigency of administration 
coupled with the traditions of government of an oriental 
country turned the district officers into veritable monarchs 
of small principalities, to whom the people became accus¬ 
tomed to turn as their protectors for the rcdi-ess of all their 
giievances. The system was not only endured but quite 
welcome to the people, as personal rule and centralised 
authority that characterised the civil service in those days 
were in accord with the traditions of the system of govern¬ 
ment to which the British succeeded. As the Indian 
Statutory O)mmission observed in 1930, with reference to 
the system of district administration, ^ “ It is not a 
mere administrative convenience, but may be regarded 
as an essential part of the organisation of the community. 
It has established itself in this position, because it 
corresponds to certain fundamcaital characteristics of 
the people. India has always been accustomed to personal 
relations between the people and those who have been 
set in authority over them, and the instinct of the 
people demands that they should be able to state their 
grievances in person to some individual who is in a position 
either to remedy them himself or to represent them to the 
distant and impalpable government.” With the spread of 
higher education and its concomitants—the ideas of demo¬ 
cracy, liberalism, and nationalism—-the people grew intoler¬ 
ant of paternal government administered by a foreign 
bureaucracy. Exception was taken not only to its foreign 
personnel, but also to its bureaucratic character. Indian- 
isation and decentralisation of functions by the creation of 
special and technical services went aijaco. The service, 
however, maintained in all essential features its original 
character. But with the announcement of August, 1917, 

1 Vol. V of tho Mornorancia of the Commission. 
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the problem of the future of the civil service required a 
re-examination. It was felt that as India progressed to¬ 
wards responsible government the services must abandon 
their old place and accommodate themselves to the new 
situation. The civil service was no longer to be the 
‘ government ’ as before, but to become merely the ‘ admini¬ 
stration.’ The position has already been changed materially 
in the provinces since the introduction of provincial auto¬ 
nomy in April, 1937. I’he direction of the change can very 
well be indicated in the words of Ramsay Macdonald written 
long before,^ “ The seat of authority in India is being 
removed from the civil service to the Legislature and we 
must build up the system of Government accordingly. 
Wisdom compels us to see not very far off the end of the 
civil service as we have known it and that being so it also 
comjiels us to begin witliout delay to create a new service 
which will carry us through the transition stage from a 
British to an Indian administration.” 

In this connection it may not be out of place to refer 
to some remarks made by Sir John Anderson, the late 
Governor of Bengal, in course of an address to the Rotary 
Club at Calcutta on the eve of his departure.^ Speaking 
of the new position of the public services in India, he pointed 
out that the civil servant should have nothing to do with 
politics in the sense of affiliation with any particular political 
party. At the same time, he said, there must be perfect 
confidence between Ministers, who come into office as 
leaders of particular political parties to carry out particular 
policies, and the civil servants, who must place at their 
disposal advice based on long years of administrative 
experience as to how best and most effectively to translate 
them into practice. “ A tradition has to be built up by 


* J. H. Macdonald, Oovernment of Imlia (1919), Ch. VTII, p. 113. 
2 Reported in the (Calcutta), dattxl August 12, 1937, 
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degrees,” he concluded, “ and apart from everything else 
there is an element of lack of continuity here which does 
not exist at home where every Department contains senior 
officers of twenty to thirty years’ experience of responsible 
work in the same Department. But at this junction when 
all is new there ought to be in the minds of all concerned 
some conscious ideals to which to work in the relations 
established between Ministers and their officials.” 

The qualities that will be demanded in the civil servant 
of the future are industry, devotion to duty, sense of 
discipline, honesty and integrity, and resourcefulness. But 
what is wanted above all is a loyalty to the constitution 
and a spirit of service. They ought to learn the maxim 
laid down by General Gordon—“ to govern men there is 
but one way, and it is an eternal truth. Get into their 
skins. Try to realise their feelings.” ^ The civil servant 
should not regard himself a part of a soulless machine. 
Even his official acts should not altogether be devoid of 
human feeling. This change in outlook is expected to be 
brought about by the transfer of responsibility from the 
bureaucracy to elective parliaments, as policies would no 
longer be shaped in the official dovecot, but in the conclave 
of responsible ministers in response to popular opinion 
communicated through parliament. No scheme of respons¬ 
ible self-government however liberal in its scope and 
however thoroughgoing in theory, will succeed in practice 
unless it is accompanied by a radical and subjective trans¬ 
formation of the civil service, because the success of a 
government depends more on those responsible for its 
working than its theoretical excellence as disclosed by the 


1 Sir E. Maconochie, a member of the Indian Civil Service, observes from his 
personal experience, “ The first essential for happiness in India is the ability to get 
into sympathy with its people.” He says further what is necessary above all 
is a sense of humour and proportion. (See his Life in the Indian Civil Service^ 
p. 256.) 
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articles of its constitution. It is the members of the civil 
service on whom will devolve the task of working the scheme 
of responsible government in the provinces as well as at 
the centre. A Titan’s responsibility aw'aits the Indian 
civil servants in our own day and to-morrow. If only they 
play their cards well in the new order, keeping pace with 
the march of events in a changing world we shall be able 
to say in the words of Sir Samuel Hoare :— 

“ When the history of the British Empire is written, 
its two greatest achievements will be the development 
of parliamentary institutions and the organisation of the 
Civil Service, unconnected with party politics and un¬ 
contaminated by selfish interests. The development of an 
efficient and disinterested Civil Service is the greater of 
these achievements. The Indian Civil Service, the oldest 
Civil Seu'vice in the world, is the author of that great 
institution. It has built up a record which even 
Hastings could not have conceived possible.” 



CH AFrEK. 11 


The Company’s Civil Sera’K’e—Mercantile Stage 
(Formative T’erjod) 

The East India Co}ii2)any—A Brief Awount 
of its Organisolion 

Before dealing with the Company’s civil service 
it is jiropcr to give a brief account of the early organisation 
of the East India ('ompany,^ of which it forms an intc^gral 
part. The Company was incoriiorated by Queen Elizabeth 
by Letters Fatent on December 31, 1600, under the com- 
brous title of “ The Governor and Mcriihants of London 
trading into the East Indies.” This body of merchants 
was given certain rights and privileges under Letters Patent 
with a view to enabling them to carry on their trade and 
in general to manage their affairs smoothly. These were 
from time to time extended by fresh Charters and Acts of 
Parliament to meet the necessities of varying situations. 
In 1698, on the authority of an Act of Parliament, a new 
Company under the title of “ The English Company, trading 
to the East Indies ” (sometimes briefly referred to as the 


1 A vivici account of the ufTairK of tlie ami tlie activities of their 

servants for the better part of the seveiiteentli century will be found in the series 
Letters remived by the East India Cmipany from its Servants in. the East, the first 
volume of wliich vas edited by Mr. F. V, Daiivtirs and continued after his death 
by Mr. (later Sir) W. Foster up to U»17, and in the scries The English Factories in 
India edited by tlie latter writer and continued up to lOfil), based at the beginning 
upon the verbatim reproduction of original correspondence and later, upon their 
summary gleaned from documents in the l*ubic Record OlTice, the British Museum* 
and the Indian Record Offices. In addition to these w^e may also refer to The 
Calendars of State Papers, East Indies (1513 to 1634) edited by Mr. W. N. Sainsbury* 
(5 Vols.), published at different dates from 1862 to 1892, and continued in the series 
The Court Minutes of the East India Company (1635 to 1679) by M.i88 E. B. 
Sainsbury with Introductions by Sir W. Foster (published 1907 to 1938). 
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New Company) was incorporated by a charter. For some 
time a severe competition ensued between the two com¬ 
panies, to the detriment of the interests of both. Happily, 
this was ended by an agreement arrived at between them 
stipulating the amalgamation of the rival organisations in 
seven years’ time. The management, in the mean while, 
vested in a court of managers consisting of an equal number 
of delegates from each body. From the time of the union 
effected under the terms of this agreement the Company 
came to be known by the new' title of “ The United 
Company of Merclmrds of England trading to the EaM 
Indies." The shorter title “ The East India Company ” 
was confirmed as late as 1833. 

The management of the affairs of the Company at 
Home was concentrated in a governing body consisting of 
the Governor, the Deputy Governor and twenty-four 
committees 1 in England, their proceedings together with 
those at the General Courts to which all members of the 
Company were summoned being recorded in Court Minutes. 
As their settlements expanded, new units of administration 
in India called presidencies came into existence, each under 
a President or Governor and CouncU with powers to manage 
the internal affairs within its jurisdiction subject to the 
supreme controlling authority of the Court. 

The settlement at Surat on the western coast was the 
first to rise in importance. In 1638 Surat was the chief 
establishment and by 1643 factories were established on 
the eastern coast in Masulipatam and Madras.^ During 
the latter half of the seventeenth century sites were secured 


1 The term “ Committee ” is not to bo understood in the modem sense of a 
body of persons selected from a larger assembly with some special fimction. Each 
individual member of the Court constituted by himself a “ Committee.” Later 
this body was called the Court of Directors. 

* A. Lyall, The Rise and Expansion of British Dorndnion in India (1910), p. 24. 
In 1G42 the chief settlement on the Coromandel coast was transferred from Masuli* 
patam to Madras. 
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by different methods, e.g., lease, purchase or gift, in three 
distinct zones (Bombay, Madras and Calcutta), which form¬ 
ed the nucleii for pushing the Company’s trade into the 
interior of the country. They were secured at different 
dates and made into presidencies under the jurisdiction of 
a President and Council, with fortifications to protect 
them against external aggression. All the settlements or 
factories,^ as they were called, within each area carried on 
their business under the direction of and in subordination 
to the President or Governor and Council at the Presidency 
or headquarters. At the head of ea(-h factory there was 
a chief or a sort of a manager in charge of the whole estab¬ 
lishment who had a seat in the Council at the Presidency. 

The President was bound by a majority of votes in the 
Council without any overriding powers.'-^ The three Pre¬ 
sidencies were absolutely indcijendent of one another till 
1773, each being directly subordinate to the Home author¬ 
ities and obliged to pay due obedience to their orders. 
They enjoyed a large degree of autonomy in the manage¬ 
ment of local affairs and day to day administration, which 
was rendered possible and necessary by the difliculty of 
communications at the time. As regards their organisation 
at Home there were two bodies—the Court of Directors 
and the Court of Proprietors stockholdeis) or the 

General Court. Their relationship was analogous to that 

* Not to be understood in Uie modern sense of a place of manufacture. It 
comes perhaps from the term “ factor ” meaning (.'onipany’s servants, because 
the factors resided in the building where tlio Coinpanj’s business was 
carried on. 

* Keferring to the Surat Council, Sir W. Foster obsor\ es, “ By instructions 
sent out in 1632, tho President was rt^quired to do nothing, write nothing, without 
the concurrence of his Council {vide Letter of President liopkinsoii and 
Council at Surat to the Company, dated January 26, 1633, in Oritjimil Corres- 
pondence. No. 1428) and tho general letter of tho following year increased 
the number of members to five including tho President, and took away the 
latter’s easting vote.” (Introduction by Sir W. Foster to English Faciorieti in 
imlia, 1630-33, p. vii.) 
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between the directorate and the general meeting of share¬ 
holders of a joint-stock concern of the present day. The 
Court of Directors was in continuous operation and stood 
as the supreme authority controlling the affairs of the 
Company in general. But as we arc not much interested 
in the Home establishment of the Company, we need not 
enlarge upon it any more and shall now pass on to their 
establishment in India. 

Office Organisation in the Presidencies 

We get a rough idea of the early office organisation 
of the (Company from the following account of Surat in the 
seventies of the seventeenth century, given in his account 
of the Surat lactoiy by Dr. J. Fryer, a surgeon in the 
employ of the Company :— 

“ Among the English the business is distributed into 
four oflfi(^es, the Axx'omptant, who is next in Dignity to the 
President, the general Accompts of all India, as well as 
this place (i.c. Surat), ]>assing thr-ough his hands ; he is 
Quasi-'^rreasiirer, signing all things, though the Broker keeps 
the cash. Next him is the Ware-housc-keei5er who Registers 
all Europe-goods vended, and receives all Eastern Com¬ 
modities Bought; under him is the Purser-Marine who 
gives Accounts of all Coods Exported and Imported, pays 
Seamen their wages, provides Wagons and Porters, looks 
after Tackling for Ships, and Ships’ Stores. Last of all 
is the Secretary, who models all consultations, writes 
all Letters, carries them to the President and Council 
to be perused and signed; keeps the Company’s seal, 
which is affixed to all Passes and Commissions ; records all 
Transactions, and sends copies of them to the Company; 
though none of these, without the President’s Approbation, 
can act or do anything. The affairs of India are 
solely under his Regulation; from him issue out all 
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Orders, by him all preferment is disposed, by which 
means the Council are biassed by his Arbitrament.” ^ 


Subordivate Factorms 

The organisation of the subordinate factories was 
modelled on that at the Presidency. The employees in 
these subordinate factories frequently found their way 
through promotion to the establishment at the Presidency, 
and sometimes even to the position of Councillors, the 
highest in the Company’s gift in the India establishment. 
“ As for the Presidency, ” the same writer observes,^ 

“ though the Company interposes a deserving Man, 
yet they keep that power to themselves, none assum¬ 
ing that Dignity till confirmed by them. His salary 
from the Company is 500 1 a year, half paid here, 
the other half reserved to be received at home, in 
case of misdemeanour to make satisfaction beside 
a Bond of 5,000 1 sterling of good Securities. 

“ The Accomptant has 72 1 per annum; Fifty 
pound paid here, the other at home ; all the rest are 
half paid here, half at home, except the writers, who 
have all paid here.” 

The total establishment at Surat at the time consisted 
of twenty persons* including a minister for Divine Service 
and a Surgeon. 


^ A new Account of East India and Persia in eight letters being nine 

ypMrs' travels^ begun 1672, finished 1681 by Dr. .T, Fryer (London, 1698). 

® Ibid,, p. 85. 

* The civil establishment in India in the early period was kept on a minimum 
evel, perhaps from considerations of economy. J, W. Kayo observes :— 

“ T have before me a copy of the first complete list of the (^^ompany's civil 
servants ever sent home to England. It would not occupy half a page of this 
book. It was compiled in ir>15 ; and it contains thirty-two names. Twenty-one 
of these were factors, and the rest '^attendants on the factory”. They were 
stationed at four different places.” 

[J. W. Kaye, The Administration of the East India, Company (1853), Ch. IV, 

p. 417.] 
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The establishment at Madras and later on that at 
Calcutta were also constituted on the same plan. In Madras 
too the Governor or Agent was the first member in the 
CVmncil; next to him was the Book-keeper; the third in 
lunk was the Warehouse-keeper with the Customer as the 
fourth. The duties of the Customer were of a miscellaneous 
character. He collected all the taxes, rents and (mstoms; 
he also sat as a justice of the ])eace in the Black town, that 
is, the ncative quarter of the town. 

The Coiin(!il met every Monday and Tuesday in the 
morning. Everything relating to tlie affairs of the (\)m- 
pany or its scuvants, however trifling in character, was 
discussed and decided in the (\>uncil by a majority of 
votes. But most of the jnembers, being chiefs of factories 
in the interior, did not usually attend, thus strengthening 
the hands of tlu? Pi'csident or Governor and a few meitibers 
of the Presidency town. The Governor’s position in the 
Council was pre-eminent. The task of arranging the 
meetings, drawing up agenda, circulating notices devolved 
upon a Secretarv who was always in attendance. He kept 
a diary of all proceedings and consultations. A copy of 
the diary was sent home e\'ery year, along with a general 
letter reviewing the proceedings ; in reply a general letter 
was n'ceived from the Court of Directors. 

Ciril and Mil'tlarn Service 

Ibulei' the royal Charters and Acts of Parliament the 
Company was given some powers including the power to 
raise and equip troops for defensive pur-poses. Thus the 
Company's service fell into two classes—civil and military. 
It is this flivision that is responsible for giving currency 
to the term “ Civil Sendee as contradistinguished from 


^ It is difficult to find out exactly at what time the term came into use. It 
may be conjectured, however, that it became current towards the end of the seven- 
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the military, whicrh was taken from India to Engkind and 
other countries. Each factory in the interior of the country 
was manned by a band of ilvil and nulitai-ysei vants, varying 
in size according to the volume of business transacted, who 
were subordinate immediately to the (iovei'iior oi‘ President 
in Council of tJie I’lesidency in which the factory was located. 
IJitimately, of course, all servant.s of the Compan^y, civil 
or military, including the Oovernors and Members of the 
Council, were eonti'olled by the Court of llirectois at home. 
On important matters, th<' Pr<-sidi-nt and (Vaincil liad to 
await instructions from home and obeyed the orilers of 
the Directors, 'riie military servants of the Company 
were as a rult^ looked at askance by tin' Diri'ctors and Avere 
retained only from a sense of ni'cessity. But in course of 
time, as the Comfiaiiy becann’: involvi'd in the struggle for 
aseendainy a-mong the rival powers whicdi arose on 
the ruins of tlu' Moghul emfiire, it had to add to its 
military forces in tlu' interest of s(df-preservation. Still 


teenth ctnitiiry. l^cjcanst? among the niamiscript records of tlio Ooin]>dny kept 
in tho India OiT'oe art' found foriy-ono volniiiori of a series “ Be)}qal Clv'i Sftvnnts,'' 
boginniiig from ilie year ITOd, giN ing lists of flic (Vunpnny’s ci\ il servants in Iknigal, 
their salaries, allowances, etc. Tht^re are similar volinm^s also for BoniViay and 
Madras. The term innst have, therefore, come into \ oguo soitto time before that, 
it appears that the distinction betwtH>n the two blanches c»f the Company's service 
was not establislied by meaius of any formal resolution or decision. There was 
very often an interchange in personnel between the tv\ o branches. Tho distinction» 
therofon', soom.s to lim e Imcome ("stnblisliod by s})oradic nsogt'. This view would 
be corroborated by tbe folitnving Kp.u»tidion from 8ir \V. P’osior’s work, John 
Company :— 

“ The dovelopmenb of the "Hononrubii' (.’oiiipiUiN s (’i\dl Scr^ ice'~ known 
by that title some time before Government employees in Jingland ever thought 
of calling themselves ‘‘ the Civil Service ’’ — was gradual and .somewliat haphazard. 
In tho early days, when tho East India trade was carritid on by means of 
terminable “ stocks ” which ran for a few years and were tlu n wound up, it was 

natural to take short views. As early as KKWi we fiinl factors engaged on a live 

years’ contract, and this bccaino the normal period of the initial appointment ; 
but usually a factor rotnained after his covenanted time had expired, or, if ho 
then returned, was ro-origaced and sent out afn^sli. Gradually, therefore, the 
service became a regular profession, etc.” 

( John Company (1926) bv Sir W. Foster, Ch. XIll. p. 210.) 
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it always kept guard against the predominance of the 
military in their affairs. Thus tl. W. Kaye observes :— 

“ They (the Court of Directors) were extremely 
jealous of the growth of military influence at their 
settlements, and turned their soldiers into civilians 
and their civilians into soldiers at discretion; 
that the purely military element might not anywhere 
assert itself in dangerous predominance.^ 

“ There was another advantage, too, in this. It 
appeared to the Company that indifferent book¬ 
keepers and accountants might make very decent 
soldiers ; and that if their civilians were trained to 
arms, an occasional hard bai'gain might be got rid 
of by the gift of a military commission.”'^ 

This attitude regarding the relative position of the 
civil and military services pei'sistcd even at a much later 
period, that is, when the (Vnnpany settled down as an 
administrative body. I’lnis in a letter to Dengal, dated the 
11th November, 1768, the Diiectors observed :— 

“ As we have takeui great precaution to establish 
the ontirt' dependeiKty of the Military on the 
Civil power, we shall deem you anil the Select 
Committee highly responsible for any abuse of 
that power in the unequal distribution of favom* 
and justice towards them; * * * * ♦ ^^ 
command your checking all encroachments on 
the Civil power; but it is also essential that the 

* 'riiiH IVw of military prodomiiiatiue porsiKtorl oven at the time of Lord Clive, 
Thus CUivo wrote :— 

“ The evil T mean to apprize you of, is the oiuToachment of the military 
upon the civil jurisdiction, and an attempt to be indepondont of their authority. 
A spirit of this kind has always boon visible : our utmost vigilance, therefore, 
is requisite to suppress it, or at least to take earo that it shall not actually 
prevail. .1 have boon at some pains to inculcate a total subjection of the army 
to the Government, and I doubt not you will ever maintain that principle.” 

(Extract from a letter to the Gourt, dated the 30th September, 1765.) 

* J. W, Kaye, op. cU., Part I, Ch. 3, p. 68. 
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tbniinander-in-Chief should appear to be sui>ported 
by you in the duo exercise of his olliee.”^ 

In tJieir (jeneral letter to Bengal (Para.. 12), dated the 
7th May, 1778, the Court dire<!ted that the orders of the 
Connnander-in-Chief j-egarding military matters in Port 
William w(T-e to be eommnnieated to th(i (lovernor General 
for his approbation, before^ th(;y were issued to tioops, and 
the (Jourt’s orders regarding regimental detail and militaiy 
discipline were to be communicated to the Governor General 
for information at hiast twenty-four hours before being 
issued to the troops.^ In another letter, dated the 21st July, 
1786, the C’ourt directed that in (iase of a meeting of Civil 
and Military sei'vants, a senior civil servant, irrespective 
of rank, was to take the chair. Numerous other instances 
can be cited from the correspondemjc of the Court on this 
point, but what we have stated above is enough to indicate 
the supremacy of the civil over the military. 

Mode of Appoinitnerd, 

Usually the servants of the Company started then* 
career at the lowest rung of the ladder and worked their 
way up ordinarily by seniority, and exceptionally by merit. 
They were, therefore, appointed as ‘ aiiprentices ’•* or 
‘ writers,’ upon their own petition or request,^ usually at or 
about the age of sixteen, at first by the Court of Committees, 
and later on by its successor, the Court of Directors. 
Originally, each ‘ petition ’ or application was considered 
by the Directors on its own merits, but subsequently, some 

^ Paras 102 and 104 of the letter. Vklr. Bengal Despatekea^ Vol. IV* 
pp. 170-173, India Otlieo Records. 

* Vide Bengal Despcttches^ Vol. IX, pp, ‘lS2-8(), 1.0.R. 

® The practice of n{)poiiititig youths as ajiprentit^es setMns to have ceased in 
lOO-l, from which date canduiates w(?ro appointed to writorships .straight away. 
(Vide Sir VV. Foster, op. cii. Cli. Xlll, pp. 211-1.2). 

^ This phrase has always occurred in the covenants executed hy writers on 
their appointment. 
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restrictions were placed on candidature. For instance, 
in 1682 it was decided that none should in future be appoint¬ 
ed writers “ but such as have lt‘arui;d the method of keeping 
merchants’ ac(;ounts throughout.” 

PiUroituge of Dircctorfl 

Again in 1714, when euijiloymi nt under the Company 
was very much in request, it was “ re.snhed that for the 
future no petition be received from any person for any 
employment whatever in this Comi»any's ser\'iee, unless 
the petitioner be recommended by om* or more members 
of this (iourt; and that hi.s or tht'ir names who do so 
recommend be mentioned in the Minutes of the Court.” 
This principle was reaffirmed in No\ ember, 1731, when it 
was “ ordered that in futmc all ])etitions for employments 
in the Company’s service, either at home or abioad, be 
presented by some of the gtmtlemen in the Direc tion, and 
that they speak to the same.” ’ 'I’he idea behind this 
requirement was perhaps to guard against the introduction 
of undesirable elements in the service and to cuisure honesty 
and integrity therein. If .so, it will appear very doubtful 
from what will follow how far that was reali.sed; but any 
way, it marks the beginning of the system of patronage 
which was looked upon as an important jirivilege of the 
Directorate, and for which it had to fight hard subsequent¬ 
ly against the encroachment of Parliament and the ministry 
at home, practically right up to the demise of the Company. 
The method of distribution of this patronage varied from 
time to time. As will be seen later, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, nomination was made for admission 
to Haileybury Cdllege through whicJi alone writers w'ero 
a]>pointed, and the extent of patronage varied with the 
standing of the Directors. It would be too much to expect 

^ W. Foster, op, cU„ pp. 212-13. 
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that such unlimited patronage should be exercised always 
with an eye to the best interests of the Company. Usually 
the friends and relatives of the Directors were singled out 
in preference to l)etter candidate's. The Service becanu^ 
practically the monopoly of certain families. To return, 
however, to the mode of appointment of writers.^ ’Fhe' 
(jandidate h<ad to write out his ])etition in his own hand¬ 
writing and submit along with it evidence of age and testi¬ 
monials about his qualifications. 'I’he Court jeferred the 
petitions to its Committee of Corresj)ondeuce on whose 
report selection was made. The sehaded candidatt's weie 
given a long printcal ind(‘nture " to sign, drawn up in a form 
approved by th(' It^gal advisers of the Company. Among 
many other articles in this bond, the writers had to sign 
(“crtain agreements and conditiojis bet ween the (,'ompany 
and himself, these being embodied in an accompanying docu¬ 
ment, called “ covenant,”-'* whence the term “ covenanted 
servant ”. The covenants practically embodied their condi¬ 
tions of service, rights and obligations. To one part of the 
Indentures, given to the candidate; to sign, the Company’s 
Secretary set their common seal, while the other part, left 
with the Company, was executed by the candidate, who had 
.also to fuinish security in the sum of £5(X) for the perform¬ 
ance of his part of the coA^enant, and it was left to the 
honour of the ('bmpany to respect theirs. There was no 


^ It lias bweri very well ilhistratod in minute detail by Mr. Foster b> reference 
to a concrete case, riz., f.lie appoiiitmemt of Warren Hastings as a writ€?r, the facsimile 
of his petition even beintr reprodncetl, ( Vifie idem, pp. 220-22.) 

* See App.Midix A for the form. Two such furrris of different dates have been 
reproduced. 

® Covenants of different- periods have iHien refirodiieed in Ap])endix H. 

Tt seems tliat at the beginning of th<* seventeenth eeninry* during the period 
of “ separate voyages ” of the Company, only one of the doeuments was employed, 
V'iz,t the covenant, the candidates’ sureties also entering into a separate covenant. 
There is a marked continuity in the wording of the covenants of different pteriods 
reproduced in Appendix B. Modification wa.s made usually in response to new 
situations. 
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clifFerence in the form of covenants as between higher and 
lower posts except with regard to the sum of the security 
which varied with the salaiy, and perhaps, the period of 
contract also. I'he sums for which different grades of 
servants had to fui’nish swurities are as follows :— 


£ 


Writer 

r>(X) 

Factor 

1,000 

Junior Merchant 

.. 2,000 

Senior Merchant 

.. 3,(X)0 

Counsellor 

.. 4,000 

Governor 

.. 10,000 


In case appointments were made when the candidate 
was still a minor, he had to execute fresh co\ ants on 
attaining majority, and when he rose to a higher post, he ■ 
had to give fresh securities attached to the jiost. In their 
General letter to Bengal, dated 17th December, 1762, we 
find the Court admonishing the President and Council for 
not enforcing “ the Standing Rule that as writers come of 
age, they were to execute fresh covenants, and that all our 
covenant servants in general as they advance in stations 
and into Council are to give the usual security on such 
occasions,”^ The persons who stood security were to be 
approved by the Company. To provide against possible 
losses steps were taken to ensure that such persons were 
dependable as security, and if they intended to transfer their 
property, they could only do so with the cognisance and 
previous leave of the Company. For the better security, 
in future, of the (bm])any from hasses that might happen 
by any of tht*ir factory, it was d(‘creed that one of the 
securities given must l)e a London citizen of known ability, 
credit and estate, and able to meet his obligations.® It was 

^ Vule paras 33-35 of the letter in Bengal Despatches^ Vol. II, p. 516,1.O.R. 

* Court of Committees, June 21, 1678, Court Book, Vol. XXXT, p. 19. 
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resolved that no adventurer who was security for any factor 
or writer in India, and whose accounts were in question, 
should be permitted t-o sell or transfer his adventure with¬ 
out leave of the (lourt of (.’ommil tees; and the Accountant 
General, before making any such transfer, was to accpiaint 
l.h<* Court and receivt* their directioiis. ’Fhe Secretaiy was 
tf) notify the Accountant General from time to time of 
those' who became security for any of tlu' Company's factors 
or writers^ 

'fhe conditi<»ns of sei'vic(' regai'ding salary, tenure f)f 
ofl[ic(', restrictions on the practi<'c of privait' trade, and 
receipt, of ]>r('scnts and gifts, kcc'ping tlie secrets ot the 
Company, an obligation to serve the Company “ loyally, 
faithfully, etc., " are <le(aile<l in (he envenants which have 
been reproducer! in Ajipendix B. 

Oath iSuhiiaihf>d by Writn-H 

Tn the early period among the various rules laid dowm 
to be observed by the (.’ompany’s servants one related to 
the taking of oath by the servants on being appointed. 
In 1677 the Court of Directors issued an order that all 
factors entertained for the Indies in the past oi’ future, 
were to take the oath of freenu'n." 1’he Ijawstiits Com¬ 
mittee of the Court v’^ere desired to prejiare the form of an 
oath to be administered by the Fresident, Agents and ('hiefs 
in India, to all factors ami writ^'rs rm coming of age, to 
oblige them to their allegiance to the King, and to I'aith- 
fulnesH to the Company in the management of their trade, 
{•onformahle to the oath taken by the freemen of the 
Com}>any.'* 

* Sf^e Court, of (^nnniittoos, Oftobor IS, H»7S, Court Hook, Vol. xxxi, p. lOl. 

^ Vide p. 5^3, A Court of Coininittoo.'H. Soptoinber 1'?, 1077. C^ourt Book, V'^ol. 
XXX. p. 313. A Calender of Court Minutes of the East India Company^ 

1677-79, (193S), Introdnrtion by Mr. W. T. Dttewill, p. xxi. 

® A Court of Committees, September 27, 1G77, Court .Book, Vol. xxx, p. 351. 
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Age 

As regards the age of admission we have seen that 
usually writers were appointed at or about the age of 
sixteen; but in the early period it appears that there was 
no definite rule preseribing either the age of admission or 
retirement. On the latter point Sir W. Foster remarks^: - 
“ Faetors were engaged mainly on their pnwious 
experienee, and, so long as they were aetive and in 
good health, the (piesti(»n of age was seldorn consider¬ 
ed. Some indeed were men well advanced in years.” 

He cites two (tases of appointment at a very advanced 
age and of continuance in si'rvice quite late in life. Fhe 
first is that of one Joseph Selbank, who wrote to his em¬ 
ployers in 1610, “ Th(^ almond tre(* hath displaied his white 
blossoms upon my head ever since I was admitted into your 
service,” (9 years earlier) and he continued in service for 
another seven years. In the other instance, one George 
Foxcroft was sent to Madras as Agent at the age of sixty- 
four and retired at the age of about seventy. But these are 
exceptional (^ises. Usually the servants were admitted quite 
young and rose to higher ]>osts by seniority. Kestriction 
on the age of adniissiftn was int t‘odu<*ed at a much later 
period. In July, 1784, it M^as decided that candidates for 
writerships must be bet ween the ages of fift(*en and eighteen. 
Later by the Act of 1798 the maxim inn age was raised to 
twenty-two, and since then the age limits have been 
modified from time to time. 


THreHortt' Exclusive Author it g in Apimntment 

The Directors insisted on their right of appointing 
to all civil and military posts in India under the Company 

1 W. Foster, op. cit., Ch. XTII, p. 210, 
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to the exclusion of any authority in India. In their Greneral 
Letter to Bengal, dated the 29th March, 1774, the' Directors 
wrote :— 

“ As we have never |)(;rnutted our Governor and 
Council or our Select Coniinittee in Bengal, to admit 
Europeans into our service except ( ?) by the Ap}K)int- 
ment of the (Vjuil of Directors not to lic'ense Free 
merchants, Free Mariners or others l.o reside in India ; 
we expressly direct, that yon do not, on any account 
or under any jiretence whatsoevtu’, snlfer any 
European to hold any post oi’ ex(;erise any office in 
our Service, Civil or Military, who shall not have 
been a|ipointed or admitted into the t'ompany’s 
service, by the ('xpress authority of th<< Court of 
Directors. 

For quite a long time, we may say up to the time of 
Lord \Vellesley, no provision was made for th(* systematic 
training of the Company’s servants either at home or after 
their arrival in India. I’he only qualitications that were 
insisted upon were a smattering of book-keeping and 
accountancy and a good handwriting.^ Towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century an institution in London named 
Christ’s Hospital,'* which jn'ovdded training mainly of a 
commercial character, very often supplied recruits for 

^ Para. 25 of tlio Lotftu*. Vide Bengal DespaicheSy Vol. VII, p. 61, l.O.R. 

2 We may quote the following in connection with tho requireniont of a 
good handwriting - 

“ Tho order that all writerH who had jusst boon olocted wore to write over 
again their petitions before the Secretary, and tliat they wore to bt‘ prestuited to tho 
Court by him, seems to point to the possibility that tho Court suspected that 
some of tho original petitions were not written by tho applicants. “ Fair 
writing " was one of the qualifications for appointment.” 

(A Court of Committees, October 24, 1677, Court Book, Vol, xxx, p. 370 
quoted in Calendar of Court Minutes^ 1677-79, Introduction p. xxi). 

* Reference to this institution will be found in Sir W. Foster's John Company, 
It is interesting to note that Warren Hastings w'as educated at this institution and 
submitted with his petition a certificate from the Master to tho effect tliat lie had 
gone through a regular course of merchants' accounts.” 
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writorships of the Company, The reason for this lack of any 
systematic education and training of the (company’s servants 
is to bo found mainly in the charaiiter of the (’’ompany as a 
purely commercial body. As su(*h, the work of their 
servants did not demand of them anything like a liberal 
cdueation. Moreover, th(^y were s(Mtt out at too eai’ly an 
ag(' i»>r rec<aving such edm-ation. Later on, however, wla^i 
tlu^ (bmpaiiy b{>came territorial sov(‘t('ign, very arduous and 
r(vs|j()nsil)le dnthss awaited the servants on theii' ai’rival in 
India, for which they wei'c totally without equipment. It 
was Manjuis of Wellesley who lirst dir(‘ete(l the attention ol 
the Company to this problem and formulated his scheme of 
education for the i-ovenanted servajits which we shall discaiss 
later. But even in tlie early period, though little was 
demanded of them in the discharge of their simple woik, 
they were not very well equipped for it. 

Stidf of Moro!,' 

They did not get an education adapted to their duties 
and particularly diri'cted towards forming ivirly habits of 
discipline and strength ot eharaeter, so essential for young 
men sent to a foreign eountrv, ex)MiS(-d to temptations of all 
sorts, placed in an altogether dilfeient social environment, 
and fre<^ from all restraints imposed by the standards of 
conduct in their own .society. 'The lesuit was, as could 
naturally be- expected, the univ(M‘.sal degradation of tJie 
servic(% It became more and more pronounced with the 
political ascendency of the (!oinpany, as we shall presently 
hnd ; but even fi'om the re<-ords of the early period we 
find accounts of indiscipline and immorality rampant 
among the Company’s servants and the strictures of the 
Court pronounced thereupon. What a writer has written 
in the middle of the nineteenth century of the state of 
morals of the Company’s servants,^ is very well applicable 

* Vide an articlo uncior the tifclo Thr, Kmjliah In India—Our Social Morality t in 
Calcutta Review Vol. 1, (1844), No. 11, pp. 298-90. 
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to servants of the (;arlier period. He writes : 

“ rhey who came hither, were ofteji desperate ad¬ 
venturers, whom Kngland, in the emphatic language 
of the Scriptures, liad spued out; men who sought 
these golden sands of tJie East to repair their hroken 
fortunes ; to hury in ohiivion a sullied name ; or to 
wring, with lawless haml, from the weak and un¬ 
suspecting, wealt h whi<di they had not the character 
or th(' capacity tool>tain hy honest industry at home, 
'.fhey cheated ; they gamhh'd ; they <lrank; they re¬ 
velled in all kinds of dehauchcry ; though associates 
in vice linked togcihei' hy a common hond of rapa¬ 
citythey (dten |)uisned one another with des]>erate 
malice, and, few (hough they were in numliei's, among 
them there was no unity, c.vcc|)t an unity of crime.” 

Mr. V'erelst, also, in a letter written on the eve of his 
departure, gave a sketa^h of the, civilians in Bengal in the 
sixties of the eighteenth century in tlu^ following words : - 
” We l(K)kcd no further than the provision of the 
('omi)aiiy's investment.' We sought advantages to 
our travle with the ingenuity, 1 may ad<l, sellishness 
of merchants.All vmr servants and depen¬ 

dants were trained and educated in the same 
notions ; tlu> credit, of a good hargaJn was the utmost 
scope of their ambition. (Calcutta, must, in those 
days, ha ve been a sort of commercial anradia.’' 

It is not to be understood, of course, that all servants 
of the Com|)any without exception were de|)raved. There 
were honourable exceptions. But a system is to be judged 
not by such e.xceptions but the generality of its products. 

Gradation in /dervics — l*romotion by Heniority 

As the Company’s service became a regular profession 
after the cessation of the ‘ separate voyages ’ towards the 

^ Tlio term moans purchases made with siirpius of receipts ox er expenditure 
for export to Europe. 
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middle of the 17th century, a regular gradation in the 
service was established. 3’here was in the settlements of 
the Company a good deal of routine work consisting in 
copying letters, making out bills of lading and exchange 
and so forth, for which a c^la-ss of junior writing assistants 
was necessary. This (dass (uine to be known by the desig¬ 
nation of ‘ Writers from the nat ui'C' of their duty. When, 
after the Restoration, the Hotne aiithorities began to send 
out boys, e-hic'Hy from t'hrist's Hospital, simply on l)oard 
and lodging and a small allowance for (dothes without any 
salary, a still lower class was fornu'd under the denomination 
of “ Apprentices.” 'J'he term “ factors,” applied to all 
servants of the ('ompany at its inception before the intro¬ 
duction of other grades, came now to indicate a class of 
senior servants higher in rank than the two grades noted 
above. Above the “ Fatdors ” two other grades were- 
established—the Junior ami Senior Merchants. These titles 
and the gradation appear to have become settled by the 
middle of the seventeenth century as will appear from the 
following passage : 

“ The distinction of titles of the Company’s civil 
servants in the East, proposed by iStreynsham 
Master (Agent, Madras) and adopted by the Court 
was that there should be five regular grades below 
that of Members of Council, namely, ‘ Apprentices,’ 

‘ Writers,’ ‘ Factors,’ ‘ Merchants, ’ and ‘ Senior Mer¬ 
chants,’ the two last mentioned being new grades. 
The Court minutes are silent as regards the reasons 
for this formal adoption of the principle of seniority 
as the course of succession to offices of trust. They 
are, however, to be found in the Masters’ Commission, 
namely :— 

Aorording to Mr. Foster the term first appears in 1645. He is also of opinion 
that engagonu*nt of apprentices ceased in 1604, youths being tlionc.cforth appointed 
straight away as writers. The otlier classes continued till 1839, i.e., five years after 
the Company ceased to be a trading body. {Vide Foster, op. cit.^ Ch. XIII.) 
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‘ Whereas it hath been o\ir resolution (since 
1669)* that such of our factors and servants as 
were found faithful and capable, should from time 
to time, by degrees be advanced in oiir etnploy 
according to .Henixyrity, and that none t^hould he oenl 
ont from he nee to ste]) over the heads of others, yet we 
have been oftentimes ne(;essitak‘d to proceed 
otherwise, pai-tly occasioned by tlu'^ extraordinary 
iri-egnlar actions of some, partly fi-om the difter- 
(TKxxs and divisions of our factors themselves, and 
chiefly because our Agent and Conneil and ('hiei's 
and ( Vtuneil have not observed every year to send 
us a true and perfect list of all our factoi-s and 
servants in due order and method wit h an aec'ount 
of their (comportment and behaviours. 'Fo the 
intent that for the future a due (•oiuse of succes¬ 
sion may be established, we do intend that all 
our factors and servants employed in the 
management of our trade he reduced under several 
denominations.' 

“ The course of sueee.ssion was that ‘ after the first 
five years, every degree is to advance to the next 
superioi' degree, and to the salary of that degr(*e for 
three y(‘ars until they come to be ‘ senior merchants ’ 
at the salary of £40 j>er annum,' in which degree 

* Vide Kttylish Farto>'ifs in India, ni68 (>9, p. x. 

* Mr. FohUt observes in Ibis coiineetioii :— 

“ Tn DeceiJibor, it was tJevifiocI that ‘ apprentifes wlien their period 

of service was completed, should Vioconie ‘ writers ’ : ‘ writers ’ wc*i c to be promoted 
after a time to bo ‘ factors ’ : ‘ factors ’ might hojie to becfimt? ‘ merchaids * ; and 
these were to blossom in due course into * senior morchants As regards the 
origin of the principle of promotion by seniority he says that when t>vcn after the 
establishment of the two inferior grntles, men of mature age still c‘ontinue<l to be 
sent from homc'as factors over their head there was much tliscontcjnt among the 
latter. So in 1069, the Directors declared an intention for the future ‘‘ to have 
persons raised up by degrees, according to their deservings, from one place to 
another there (/.r., in India) and only to scud out from hence young men or youths, 
tfO be trained up in our business.’* W. Foster, idem, pp. 211 <12. 
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and salaiy they are to remain till death or removal 
of some in Council, they be called to further advance¬ 
ment.” ^ 

The principle of prf)motion by seniority established 
at this eaily period continued to l)e in operation till tlie 
( Company ceased to be a trading (oi’poration. Ijater on, 
however, the local authorities were permitted at discretion- 
to depart from the |»rinciple where the interests of the 
(Company warranted such a step, as would be evident from 
the following letter from tlu' ('onrt, dated the 28th August , 
1771 

” However desirous we are that our servants 
should succeed to superior stations according to 
priority in the service, in all cas«*s wIku’c' tlu' same c-an 
be observed without, prejudice to the interest.; of the 
Com|)any, it is not our meaning that seniority alonP 
should entitle them to enjoy such po.-^ts as require 
not only an undoubted integiity but also a com¬ 
petent degree of ability and attention and as in this 
light we must consider t he chief management of our 
affairs at your subordinates, we leave to your judg¬ 
ment to appoint to the respective residencies such of 
our servants as may be most likely to promote our 
iTiterests in the trust, to be committed to tliem.”*^ 

The Board could, without assigning any reason whatso¬ 
ever, offer a post to some junior man, ignoring t he claims 
of senioT’ servants.'* Somet imes a servant was singled out 
for special prefeirnent for having special qualifications. 
In its ketter to B<*nga1, dated Februfiry l.^, I?!!.*), the Court 

* .'I Cithudp}' oj (Umr! Mintttffs of the Ktisf Iodia ComjMnif {1074-76), Intro- 
(luutioti }»y W. T. Ot.towill (1BH5) |>. xxv. also Letter Hooks (1072-78). Vol. 

V, |>. 28;L l.O.H. Hefei-eriee may also he inatle in this eonneetion to Dr. J. Fryer’s 
aeeoiint ijiven in his hook " /I Nrir Aecounf of Eaid India, r/e.” alretuly rofiMTerl to. 

- Para 28 of the letter, vide Benfful Despatches Vol. T.O.K. 

® A specifie in.stanee of such supersetwion will be foiintl in B'mqal Consaltn- 
t ion ft, dated March 10, 17011, at which the petition of an apcgriovcd servant was 
disposed of. 
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gave directions for a special treatment of one Mr. William 
Walton for his “ compleat knowledge of the method of 
refining saltpetre.” He was recommended to be “ stationed 
as the youngest factor on the list ” straight away as soon 
as he would reach the requisite age.^ At the same time 
we find authorities in India remonstrating against the 
action of the Directors in making an appointment in a 
particular case in disregard of the claims of some officials 
already in the service as establishing a very pernicious 
principle. One Mr. EUis was nominated by the Court 
to a seat in the Council in supersession of some twelve 
persons, and it was pointed out that such unmerited 
supersession would have a very damping effect upon the 
loyalty and assiduity of those already in service.* 

In spite of occasional departures, however, seniority 
remained the governing principle in matters of promotion. 
As the affairs of the Company were managed on commercial 
lines, expediency often dictated departures from the prevail¬ 
ing rule. This sometimes amounted to nepotism and 
jobbery. When later on the political and administrative 
role of the Company overshadowed its commercial aspect, 
it had to observe sound principles of public administration 
in these matters. The principle of seniority was put on a 
statutory basis by an Act of Parliament passed in 1793. 
By section fifty-six of the Charter Act of 1793 it was pro¬ 
vided,—“ for establishing a just principle of promotion 
amongst the covenanted servants of the said United Com¬ 
pany in India, on their civil establishment, and preventing 
aU undue supersessions, be it further enacted, that aU the 
civil servants of the said United Company in India, under 
the Rank or Degree of Members of Council, shall have and 

1 Para. 63 of the Letter, Government of India (Home Department) Records, 
1.764-66, Vol. 6. 

* Letter to the Court, dated the 29th December, 1769 (para. 135), quoted in 
“ SelecHona from Unpublished Records of Government for the years 1748-1767,*' Vol, 
1, by Rev. J. Long, No. 401, p. 166. 
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be entitled to precedence in the service of the said Company, 
at their respective stations, according to their seniority of 
Appointment etc. etc. 


Loral Governments vested with Full Authority in matter^ 
of Posting, Transfer, Promotion, ek. 

I’he writers on their first arrival were generally em¬ 
ployed for some years in copying the proceedings of the 
President and Council (called the Consultations), the corres¬ 
pondence between one Presidency and another and also 
the letters from and to the Directors. In this process they 
got an acquaintance with the affiiirs of the Company in 
India and weie then promoted to superior grades, step by 
step. Some of them rose even to memberships of Council mid 
even Governorship,® the highest office in the gift of the Com¬ 
pany. It may be noted here that although the power of 
appointing to all impoi-tant offices in the .service of the 
Company rested with the Directors, the distribution of these 
offices among the various settlements of the Company re¬ 
mained in the hands of the authorities in India, as also the 
authority to promote and punish. It appears that 
originally the Directors retained the authority of posting 
and transfer, etc., of the civil servants.® But as a result of 
practical experience they revised their opinion about the 
efficacy of the system and in the letter dated the 2.5th 
March, 17.57, they wrote^ ;— 

“ We thought they were measures that would 
answer very good purposes but we are since satisfied 
that many inconveniencys will follow.Wee do. 


* Thi.s provision was repealed by the Act of 1861. 

2 The outstanding examples are Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. 

** Vide General Letter of the Court, dated the 24th January, 1753. 

* Para. 08 of the Letter, w'ds “ Bfngtd Dnpafrhtt'" Vol. T, p. 52.3 (I.O.B.). 
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therefore, hereby repeal them, iuul wee do h<}nce- 
forward leave it to yon to employ oiir Covenant 
Servants in such places for such times and in general 
in such a manner as according to the best of your 
judgment will be most for the interest of the Com¬ 
pany having a strict regard to their qualifications 
for their present employs and their being in the 
way of gaining experience to fill the superior stations 
that they may gradually advance to with ability 
and reputation. You are to observe however that 
this general direction is not intended to break 
into the equitable rule of promoting our servants 
according to seniority in ihe service when there 
is no rea.sonable objection to the contrary." 

The Court, however, had the right of inters'ening, 
but this was seldom exercised. 


Hemuntrufivn of i^treunis- - tSaUn'ks and AUowancait 

The emoluments of the Company s servants in the 
ditl'erent grade.s in the early period till the time of Corn¬ 
wallis were not at all commensurate with their duties and 
i-esporisibilities. They differed also at dilferent dates and 
IVom one settlement to another as will ajipear from what 
follov^^s. From an account of the Bengal Agency in the 
tiftie.s of the seventeenth century^ wc find that the Agent 
at Hughli, i.e., the Chief in Bengal, drew only £100, the 
third in Council £30, and the fifth £20. The Chief at 
Bala.'?ore, a subordinate factory, drew only £40, and the 
Third only £30. At Kasimbazar the Chief drew £40, 
and the Fourth only £20. Again it appears from the 
Lettc)' Books of the Company that in 1675 the annual 

' "English Fnetorirs in fnrlift, by Sir W. Fruiter flOLM). 

Vp. 188 SO. 
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salaries of the junior servants in the Company’s settlements 
were fixed as follows^ :— 

Apprentices £5, Writers £10, Factors £20, Merchants 
£30, Merchants next to the Council £40. 

The Court of Directors insisted on having a 
complete list of their covenanted servants with their 
ranks, salaries and allowances, their starting pay, etc. 
For every Presidency we have volumes of such lists of 
civil servants preserved among the records of the Com¬ 
pany. In Appendix C we reproduce some typical lists 
from the first three volumes of “ Bengal Civil Servants ” 
covering the better part of the eighteenth century. 
They are illustrative of the conditions of service of the 
civil servants. In the first place, we get an idea of 
the salary scales of different grades of servants, and they 
roughly follow the scales given above, with some variatiofis 
at different dates and places. Secondly, we may note 
that although the ranks were always those we have 
already noted, viz.. Merchants, senior and junior, Factors, 
etc., there were offices of various designations such as 
Buxey (Paymaster), Jamadar, Secretary, Accountant, Ware¬ 
house Keeper, Mint-master, Resident at the Durbar, Chiefs of 
Factories, etc., borne on one or other of the different grades 
noted above. This continued till these designations were 
given up after the Company had ceased to be a trading 
corporation in 1833. New offices were created with exigen¬ 
cies of the development of administration. The civil 
servants had also to serve as members of various 
committees such as the Select Committee of Council, Com¬ 
mittees of Lands, Works, Accounts, Aurangs, and Cutcherry. 
Although holding different offices, they drew salaries attach¬ 
ed to the different grades to which their offices belonged. 

* Letter Books, Vol. V, pp. 288<89 (I.O.R.)* Vide Calendar of Court MimUM 
U«7 4-7r>), Tntpodiirlioii by W. T. Ottawill. 
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Thirdly, the number of civil servants of the Company 
showed a steady increase as would be evident from the 
following comparative statement^ :— 

The total number of servants on the Bengal list 

compiled on January 21, 1762 .. 68 

The total number of servants on the Bengal list 

compiled on August 18, 1763 .. .. 79 

The total number of servants on the Bengal list 

compiled on October 8, 1764 .. .. 87 

The total number of servants on the Bengal list 

compiled on February 2, 1769 ■• •• 122 

The total number of servants »)n the Bengcal list 

compiled on August 25, 1770 .. .. 180 

Alloimtue-'^ 

Lastly, over and above the salaries attached to tiie. 
posts, they got various kmds of allowances such as diet 
money, house-rent, batta (a sort of exchange allowance), 
washerman’s charge, charcoal, family allowance, etc., etc. 
It may be noted here that at a later period when the Com¬ 
pany took upon itself the revenue administration of the 
country, the superior servants connected with revenue 
work were often compensated by a commission on the 
collection over and above their salaries, and those in the 
commercial department by a similar commission on invest¬ 
ments passing through their hands. 

The writers on arrival were usually given free quarters 
in the presidencies, and when sent to mofussil (interior), 
were generally billeted upon the senior servants who were 
given an allowance called ‘ table money ’ for keeping a 
common table for themselves and the junior servants. If 
they were not agreeable to such an arrangement, the writers 

* “ Bengal Civil Servant*," Vol. IT (1700-83), Kort Williani, 5th SeplRinbar, 
17«5 (1.0.R.). 
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were given an allowance of diet money for making their 
own arrangements. The scale of such allowances also 
was fixed by the Directors from time to time. If no quar¬ 
ters could be allotted to the junior writers on amval, they 
were given an allowance of house-rent. 

In a note given in Appendix D will be found the 
various types of remixnerations together with the rates 
allowed to different classes of civil servants from an actual 
statement of accounts, dated October 3, 1757.’ Later on 
it appears from .some “ rules of the (Jivil establishment 
in Bengal issued from the Secret Departrnent of Inspec¬ 
tion, dated the? 27tii June, 1785, that all these allowances 
under difTereut heads for different classes of civU sei'vants 
were consolidated into fixed sums. 


/*<)<>/' Heiiiunirdfiou of Civil 


It has been universally admitted that the xemuneration 
of the civil servants of the Company from the very beginning 
until towards the end of the eighteenth century was far 
below what even in those day.s w'ouJd be called “ fair 
Avages.’’ This pi’oduced much discontent among the Com¬ 
pany’s servants.^ This was mainly responsible, if not sole¬ 
ly, for driving the junior servants to taking resort to 
questionable practices like those of carrying on inland 
trade, receiving presents, etc,, against the express orders 
of the Company which we shall discuss later. Even 
the authorities in India occasionally drew the Company’s 
attention to the inadequate remuneration of their servants 


* Vide Appendix D. In the same appendix is reproduced an abatraet giving 
an idea of tiio total number of civil servants of the Company in each grade during 
the period 1762-72, and the total amount spent on salaries and emoluments. 

* Ftdf in this connection Letter No. 13 in Letters received by the East India 

('ompany from its Servants in the EasU Vol. T (1602-13), by F. C. Danvers, dated 
5‘urat, Ortobor 27, 1609, from un English jnei'chunt to another at Agi-s rjr Monu* 
other factory coinplaining about poor remnneratioii. 
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with its evil consequences. For instance, in a letter written 
in 1663,^ it was represented by the Agent AVinter and his 
Council from Bengal that many of the Factors engaged at 
the commencement of the Stock, had almost served their 
covenanted poiiods and were likely to insist upon going 
home then, unless given more encouragement, such as 
better salaries. It would be advisable, therefore, they 
said, to send out a su])])!^’^ of Factors and also to authorise 
the engagement of suitable men in India. Iiv conclusion 
they remarkcfl : 

“ The trueth is youre Worsliips give youre servants 
such small eneourageuK'iit tliat doth but very little 
animate their endeax cures ; theire sallaryes are s(>e 
small, and debaved iradcinge almost in any com¬ 
modities stiring (.sic) luit cloth. The seamen are 
also mightily tiishe.artened, in regard of the strict 
course that i.s now tak(‘n with them in reference to 
investingc of their i-tuincy.s ; and tis our opineons 
that, ii’itt continue, your Worships affaire:' will some 
way or other .suffer more by it.” 

Wc may also quote the historian K. (ilrant on this point. 
He observes :— 

“ On the reduction, in 1680, of the prc«id('ncy of Surat 
into an agency, th(^ annual .salary allotted to the 
Chief agent was £300; to the second in Co«inciI 
£80; to the other members of Council in a declin¬ 
ing progression, so that tlu^ lorvest member had 
only £40; to the deputy Goveruor of Bombay, the 
•second person as to rank and authority in the service, 
£120. Probably, a common table was at that time 
kept for the servants; but, with every allowance 
foi- this or other similar savings, and with an allow¬ 
ance also for the depreciation which money has 


“ EnglUh Fnciorient in Ind-n, by Foster, p. IS.T. 
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since undergone in India as weU as in Etu-ope, the 
emoluments of the service would, from the scale 
given, appear most pitiful, unless we suppose that 
they were meant to be filled out by opportunities 
of private trade. 


Economy, the governing Principle 

The fact of the matter is that in their dealings with 
their servants the Company seems to have been at a loss 
as to how to reconcile the principle of economy with 
etficiency. As a commercial body they could not dispense 
with stringent economy, and in almost every letter to their 
servants in India they insisted on strict economy in their 
establishments ; and as we have already said, they carried 
it to such lengths as to make it difficult for the junior 
servants to make both ends meet without resorting to 
forbidden sources of income. But at the same time they 
laid ecpially great emphasis on efficiency, and particularly 
the necessity of rooting out abuses among their servants. 
But they did not know how to strike a balance between 
the two ])rinciples. In support of this we quote here some 
excerpts from a General letter of the Court to Bengal, dated 
the 3rd March, 1758. In paragarph 130 of the letter they 
stress the need of reformation in view of the altered situa¬ 
tion (perhaps a reference to the victory at Plasscy) and 
enjoin strict economy in all grades of service. In para¬ 
graph 131 they observe :— 

“ it was our intention to have stnick off the various 
articles of allowance to our servants from the Presi¬ 
dent to the Writer and have fixed one general appoint¬ 
ment to each rank for a salary, diet money, etc., 
but the shortness of the time before the dispatch 


* K, Grant, “ A Sketch of the Buiory of the Eaet India Company (ISIS) p. 71. 
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of the ships not permitting us to digest the references 
and observations we must of course have made on 
those of our other Presidencies. We have determined 
to let the several allowances remain on the foot they 
have for some time subsisted from the Gentlemen 
of Council to the Factor,.” 

In paragraph 132, they draw attention to the luxurious 
living of junior servants and their consequent indigence, 
and order : 

“ No Writer whatsoever be permitted to keep either 
Palankeen, Horse or Chaise during his Writership, 
on pain of being immediately dismissed from our 
service.” 

Paragraphs 133 and 134 of the letter run as follows ;— 

“ You are also to observe that we will not in future 
admit of any Expences being defrayed by the Company 
either under the Head of Cook Rooms, Garden or 
other Expences whatever and which we have lately 
observed on the face of our Books ivhether for the 
emolument of the Governaur or any other person and 
uhich are not mentioned in the list of salarys, appoint¬ 
ments dhc. annually transmitted to tis ; .” 

“ How desirous soever we may he to enforce our 
recommendations for economy in general, we do not 
purpose to retrench what shall upon mature consi¬ 
deration appear to us reasonable for the decent 
support of each station in our service, or that of the 
four gentlemeh in particular who are to preside 
alternately in Establishment of our Settlement of 
Fort William on the plan now laid down etc. etc.”^ 

* **Bengal Deepatehea^^' \'ol. I, pp. 708-10 (I. O. R.)* Holies aura, 

I364B 
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Exduaive Authority of Directors in the moM&r 
of Increase of Remuneration 

The discretion of the local authorities in the matter of 
modifying the scales of remuneration fixed by the Directors, 
without their previous assent, was completely fettered. 
Thus in a letter written on 25th March, 1757, the Court 
administered a mild admonition to the local authorities 
for having violated this rule in one instance and strictly 
enjoined non-intervention in the matter in future. They 
wrote ; 

“ We must here acquaint you that for the future you 
are not to create any new salarys or allowances or 
make any additions to old customary ones without 
previously stating to us the reasons for necessity 
of such salarys or allowances and having our csonsent 
for the same, we mean this principally with respect 
to our covenant and military servants being sensible 
that in other employments and in extraordinary 
cases you must have some Lattitude which we hope 
you will make \ise of with Frugality and Discretion.”^ 

As regards covenanted and military servants, if the 
authorities were disposed to increase the remuneration of 
some servant or servants in appreciation of their services, 
or to create some new allowance or add to old ones, what 
they did was simply to convey their recommendation with 
reasons to the Directors and wait for their instructions. 
Thus in a letter, dated the 3rd March, 1758 (para. 131), 
the Court in raising the salary of the writers to fom hundred 
rupees per annum, in lieu of all other allowances, 
observes : 

“ But as we are sensible that our junior servants of 
the Bank of Writers at Bengal are not upon the 

Vide pan. 100 of Oowt'a General Letter to Bengal, dated BSth Manh, 17<7 
jm.. pp. 628.84. 
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whole on so good a footing as elsewhere we do hereby 
direct that the future appointment to a Writer for 
Salary, Diet money and all allowances whatever be 
Four Hundred Current Rupees per annum, which 
Mark of our Favour and attention properly attended 
to must prevent their reflections on what we shall 
further order in regard to them, as having any 
other Object or Foundation than their particular 
Interest and Happiness.”’ 


Uncertainty and Insecurity of Tenure 

Apart from the fact that the emoluments of the servants 
were poor, there was also lacking that element of certainty 
and security about^ their remuneration so characteristic 
of the public services of the present day. Their rates of 
pay were determined at the sweet will of the Directors and 
sometimes varied with the ebb and flow of the unsteady 
fortunes of a commercial Company. This introduced an 
element of precariousness and insecurity in the conditions 
of employment of the civil servants of the Company. 
Speaking of the civil service of the Company, J. W. 
Kaye observes® : 

“ It appears, too, to have been very much the custom, 
even in those early days when the mercantile affairs 
of the Company were in a bad way—^when trade 
was slack and money was scarce, or when their dead 
stock was consuming their revenue, to send out 
instructions to reduce the pay of their servants, and 
so to save a few hundreds a year.” 


^ ** Bengal Despalehes,** Vol. I (I. O. R.)* 

- Administration of the Bast India Company, a Tfioiory of Indian Progress/' 
by J. W. Kaye (1858). Part T, Ch. 3, pp. 68-70. 
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Here in a footnote he gives the following specific 
instance : 

“ For example, in 1678-79, orders went out to reduce 
the pay of the President of Surat to 300 1. a year, 
and to change his title to that of Agent. The senior 
member of Council was to have 80 1. per annum; 
and the Deputy Governor of Bombay 120 1. The 
entire expenses of Bombay, civil and military, were 
limited to 7,000 1. a year. The result of these measures 
was a rebellion headed by the chief military officer, 
which well nigh lost Bombay to Company altogether.” 

Then he concludes : 

“ This was not the way to obtain good service, and 
to keep the Factors and Merchants from trading on 
their own accounts at a greater loss to the Company 
than would have been entailed upon them if-they 
doubled, instead of reduced, the salaries of their 
servants.” 


Restrictions on the Company's Servants 

The Company’s servants were subjected, from a very 
early period, to a rigorous discipline. The Company dealt 
severely with individual delinquents in the service. It 
also laid down from time to time general rules of conduct 
and discipline to be obeyed by their servants on pain of 
being suspended or dismissed. We may note here a num¬ 
ber of specific restrictions imposed by the Company on its 
servants from a very early period. 


Private Trade 

The foremost in importance among these is the inter¬ 
diction on the practice of private trade, except under the 
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restrictions laid down by the Company, as detailed in the 
covenants executed by the servants.^ As early as the 
year 1609 we find the Company rebuking their Factors at 
Surat for the neglect of the Company’s interests and carry¬ 
ing on trade on their own account.^ But in spite of frequent 
admonitions it was found impossible to check the practice, 
in the first place, because of the very poor I’eniuneration 
of the servants, and in the second place, because the superioi' 
servants themselves were involved in it. We may quote 
in this connection a passage from “ The English Factorie-'t 
in India ” (1630-33)3 

“ As regards private trade (the suppression of which 
was now the burden of all communications) th<‘ 
President and (Jouncil frankly acknowledged its 
general prevalence and asserted th(^ impossibility 
of preventing it. They appear to have made some 
half-hearted attempts to lessen it, but these were 
fiercely resented by the persons affected, and Wylde* 
and his associates, by their own notorious excesses 
in this direction, had lost all moral control.” 

Among the many difficulties of the Company in the early 
period, coping with this practice among their servants was 
the most formidable. Ultimately they were forced to 
make a compromise in the matter as would appear from 
the following two passages :— 

“ To a certain extent this was recognised as legiti¬ 
mate ; but it was notorious that most of the Factors 
pushed the practice to excess, and we are told that 

^ It will be seen from the covenants of different periods reproduced in Appendix 
B that this qualified prohibition of private trade occurs in all of them. 

s Letters from the Company to the Factors at Surat, by the ships of the sixth 
voyage, dated the 16th March, 1609, Vtdfi *The Register of letters^ etc,^ of the Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London, trading into the East Indies {1600^2619),* 
edited by Sir George Birdwood and Sir W. Foster (1893), pp. 316-18. 

* Introduction to above by Sir W. Foster, p. vi. 

* WyJde was tlie President at Surat. 
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in one year the amount of private trade carried on 
reached the high total of 30,000 1. The example 
set by the Factors was assiduously followed by the 
officers and seamen of the Company’s ships.”^ 

“ Eecognizing that it was useless to attempt the 
suppression of this illicit traffic, especially now that 
freighted ships were being used in place of the 
Company’s own vessels, the Committees decided to 
schedule the commodities which they desired to 
monopolise, and to give leave to the factors and 
seamen to bring home a moderate quantity of other 
classes of goods. Later in the year (September, 16), 
elaborate rules were laid down on this subject. 
The practical results, however, seem to have been 
small. Everyone who had the opportunity of taking 
part in a trade yielding such high profits was naturah 
ly eager to invest his own stock of money to the 
best advantage.”* 

New rules of service were laid down in 1674, namely, 
that on going out. Factors could freely export all or any of 
the commodities not particularly prohibited by their inden¬ 
ture or covenant, provided such goods were registered with 
the Company’s Secretary and his ticket obtained for carry¬ 
ing them abroad. Upon their return to England they were 
at Liberty to bring home their estates in specified com¬ 
modities. While in the East they could send home only 
precious stones, musk, etc. The fact, that the Company’s 
servants availed themselves of this privilege to engage in 
private trade to an extent, and by means not permitted in 
the indentures of their covenants, was well known.* 


1 “ A CaUfidar of Court Minute.^ of tJw East India Company,*" (1635-39) by Miss 
E. B. Sainsbury. Introduction to above by W. Foster, p. v. 

* Ihid,t (1660-54, Introduction, p. vi). 

X^ide * Court Minutas,' 1674-1676, The Company U» Ihf rrc»id<ii< und 
Council at Surat, rlatecl April 3, 1674. 
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Some time later the Company again .stiffened its 
attitude in the matter of private trade done by their 
servants in India. In 1678, after a long debate, the Court 
decided that Factors were not to be allowed freedom of trade 
in India “ in all commodities of the countrie.”^ The 
Agents and Councils at Bengal and Madras were required 
to keep a register of all private trade carried on by 
the Company’s servants and an exact diary of all goods 
bought for the Com|)any, with their prime cost, also what 
they were sold for, on which no ‘ imaginary ’ prices were 
to be put, as the Company understood had been the prac- 
tice.® On information being received that the Company’s 
Agents, Chiefs and Factors had, contrary to rules and orders, 
engaged in a very considerable trade far beyond the compass 
of their own estates, and for that purpose had borrowed 
money of their colleagues and natives, “ to the apparent 
damage of the Company, breach of their covenants and the 
trust reposed in them and to the dishonour of the English 
nation, order was given that this jiracticc should be strictly 
prohibited, and for a standing rule and order to this effect 
to be drawn up and sent to the President and (Council at 
Sxirat, Agents, Chiefs and Subordinates.”^ 

As will be seen in the next chapter, in the eighteenth 
century, particularly after the ascendancy of the English 
as a result of the Battles of Plassey and Buxar, the practice 
of private trade became rampant and led to serious evils. 

Re.ceiving Gifts and Presents 

Another restriction of importance upon the servants 
of the Company was the inhibition of the practice of 

1 Court, of Committees, November 22, 1678, Court Book Vol. XXXT, p. 117. 

® Court of Committees, November 27, 1678, Court Book, Vol. XXXI, p. 118. 

• Court of Committees, October 10, 1679. Court Book, Vol. XXXI, p. 322, 
vide also introduction by Mr. W. T. Ottewill to ‘ Court Minutes,* 2677-79, 
p. 302. 
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receiving gifts and presents by them. In the early period, 
of course, it was not so very common as in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, when the political 
supremacy of the Company was exploited by its unscrupu¬ 
lous servants. When the servants of the Company became 
also for all practical purposes the rulers of the land, they 
had many points of contact with the people and the door 
was opened for the unmitigated prevalence of this perni¬ 
cious practice.^ Apart from the political influence and 
power that the Company’s servants exercised, another 
potent cause of this malpractice was an immemorial 
custom in India requiring persons visiting or seeking favour 
of any superior authority to make some present to the 
latter. The refusal to accept such present was regarded 
as signifying dissatisfaction for its inadequacy.® The 
Company prohibited this practice also quite early in its 
history. Towards the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
however, when the practice became more common and 
fraught with greater evil, the Court repeatedly sent 
directions in clear terms to j)ut a stop to the practice, and 
as will be seen later, it was the most important article 
of the new covenant that Lord Clive got executed by the 
civil and military servants of the Company.® 


Resignation by Servants to take to some other Occupation 
in India or accept some other Appointment 

We may mention here a further restriction on the 
Company’s servants, viz,, on their freedom to resign from 


^ It is significant that the clause regarding the prohibition of acceptance of 
gifts and presents in the covenants of the eighteenth century is absent from 
the covenant of the seventeenth. (Vide Appendices A & B.) • 

* There is a very humorous reference to this practice in Sir Edward Bltmt's 
book, The I, C, S. (1937), p. 29. 

» Vide Covenant No. 2 in Appendix B, 
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the Company’s service. They were not to be allowed to 
resign their service in order to accept some other job or take 
to some independent profession in the country. The 
Company does not seem to have approved of the idea of 
conceding to their servants the freedom to choose their 
occupation, once they entered their service. On resigning 
from the Company’s service the servants were not to stay 
in India except with the special permission of the Directors. 
They were to be shipped back home immediately.^ In 
its General Letter to Bengal, dated the 5th July, 1780, the 
Court writes as follows :— 

“ In addition to what we wrote in our letter of the 
23rd of March, 1770, we now direct, that no person 
or persons whatever, already sent, or who may here- 
aftei' be sent to India on our Service, either as 
Writer, Cadet or otherwise, be permitted to resign 
the same, in order to adopt any other mode of 
employment, or to engage in any line of business 
incompatible with the said service ; and we specially 
direct, that no resignation be permitted in order 
to enable any person whatever to accept of any 
office, or to be admitted to practice as an Attorney 
in the Supreme Court of Judicature. But whenever 
any person or persons shall resign, as aforesaid, he 
or they must be required and compelled to return 
to England within the time limited by Law; for 
we will not permit any j>erson whatever to 
remain in India, after resignation of our service, 
without having first obtained our leave for that 
purpose.”® 


' This prohibition also appears to be of later growth. A clause enforcing it 
will be found in the Covenants of the eighteenth century, but is absent from those 
of the seventeenth. {Vide. Appendices A & B.) 

* Para. 45 of the Letter, Bengal Despatches^ Vol. XT* pp< 229-30, (I.O.R.). 

7—1364B 
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The same order was more emphatically reiterated in the 
Court’s General Letter, dated the 15th January, 1783, most 
probably because reports of its violation in some oases 
reached the Court in the mean time. 


Leave Regrdaiions 

As regards leave of absence there does not appear to 
have existed a body of hard and fast rules comparable 
with those found among civil service regulations of the 
present day; applications for leave were disposed of on 
the merits of each case by the President and Council. But 
it may be said that the Company was none too liberal in 
the matter of granting leave to their servants. For ins¬ 
tance, the servants were required by the Company under 
its orders, dated the 24th January, 1753, to give one year’s 
notice of their intention of taking leave. Even such a 
superior servant as Mr. Holwell had to comply with this 
requirement when he applied for leave to proceed to 
England for reasons of health. In September, 1765, he 
begged “ leave to notify in pursuance of the Hon’ble 
Company’s command of the 24th January, 1753, directing 
their servants, 1 year’s notice of their intention to leave 
India,” although he proposed to return to England in 
September, 1766.^ Later on the Court seems to have had 
reasons to believe that many of their servants frivolously 
quitted their posts in India and came back to England. 
After some time again they wanted to go back to their 
previous stations in India. The Court strongly condemned 


1 Mr. Holwell was the Zemindar of Calcutta at the time. Vide Bengal Public 
OonauHaHonSi of the 4th September, 1765, No. 28, p. 350 (I.O.B.), 
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this practice and advised the President and Council in 
Bengal to stop it in the following terms ^:— 

“ We are fully determined that no Member of your 
Council or in any other Civil Employ at your Presi¬ 
dency shall after he arrives in England have our 
permission to return to his Bank and Station, unless 
it shall appear to be recorded on your Consultations, 
that at the time you allowed him to leave India he 
did not resign or entirely relinquish our Service, and 
in consequence thereof on his arrival here shall 
prefer a memorial to us signifying his Inclinations 
to return when his health is restored or his private 
affairs are adjusted.” 

With the lapse of time the attitude of the Court became 
more rigorous in the matter. Thus in their General Letter, 
dated the 4th March, 1778,* the Court observed :— 

“ We have resolved, that every civil servant or 
military officer, who shall hereafter return from India 
on account of his private affairs, or any other account 
except the recovery of health, in cases wherein 
it shall have been duly certified, that the measure 
is necessary for the preservation of life, or to enable 
the party to discharge the duty of his station; 
every civil servant or military officer so returning 
from India, shall be considered as totally out of the 
service, and we direct, that our said Resolution 
be forthwith published at Fort William, and at all 
our Subordinate factories, and likewise given out 
in General and Brigade orders to the army.” 


^ General Letter of the Court to Bengal, dated the 25th March, 1772 (Fara. 
57). Bengal DeapcOchea, Vol. VI, p. 247 (I.O.R.). See also in this connection 
Para. 23 of Court’s General Letter to Bengal, dated let April, 1760, in Vol. II of 
Bengal Deepatcheap p. 149. 

* Para. 12 of the Letter. See Bengal DeapaicheSp Vol. IX, pp. 149-50. 
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Another Resolution more or less on the same lines was 
communicated by the Court to the President and Council in 
Bengal in their General Letter, dated the 10th September, 
1783, as follows^ :— 

“ Resolved unanimously that all servants of the 
Company Civil or Military employed in any of the 
Settlements in India or China, who shall after the 
publication of this Resolution have leave to return 
to England, shall lose all such Promotion or Rank 
as they would have become entitled to, had they 
remained in India or China and shall, if permitted 
hy the Court of Directors to return thither have the 
same Rank only, as they held at their departure from 
thence except in cases of ill health certified by the 
Governor, (and in China by the Chief Supra Cargo) 
and upon the oaths of a Committee of three Principal 
Surgeons (if so many at the Settlement from whence 
they shall come) under the following form and in 
that case their leave of absence to be for one year 
only in Eui'ope, except by express leave of the 
Court of Directors for a second year taken by the 
Ballot, on proof of their health not being established.” 

(Then follows the form in which three surgeons are to 
certify as to the absolute necessity of leave for the applicant.) 
With reference to this resolution, two modifications were 
subsequently introduced by the Court,® perhaps on the 
representation of thefr servants. Firstly, it was decided 
that it was not to apply to the temporary return to Europe 
of any persons in consequence of any reduction made or 
to be made in the several branches of Civil and Military 
. establishment. In the second place, in view of the difficulty 
of getting a certificate from three siHgeons the requirement 

^ Para. 13 of the Letter. Idem, Vol. XIII» pp. 19-21. Italics ours. 

^ * Vide para. 27 of Courts* General Letter to Bengal, dated the 12th April, 1786* 

Bengal Deapcdchee, Vol. XV, pp. 69-60. 
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W 81 S dispensed with and the testimony of only one was 
rendered sufficient for the purpose. Again in 1793, the 
Court issued a direction to the President and Council in 
Bengal that when they permitted any of their servants 
to return to England they should a(^quaint them with the 
following standing order of the 8th April, 1789, viz. 

“ Resolved that no person whatever in the Company’s 
service shall be permitted to remain in England any 
period of time exceeding two years from their 
arrival.” 

It may be noted that the language is mandatory. Subse¬ 
quently it appears, some clear-cut rules regulating leave of 
absence of civil servants leaving India were drawn up and 
one of them was given effect to by the Charter Act of 
1793, but more or less on the lines of the resolutions referred 
to above.^ 

It will be seen that the servants were discouraged by all 
possible means from taking leave. All this smacks of the 
commercial principles on which the administration of the 
Company was run in those days. The Company had 
always their eye on immediate profits. Humanitarian con¬ 
siderations as also considerations of efficiency underlying the 
leave rules of pubhc services of the present day did not 
trouble them. 


Insecurity of Employment 

Besides these unfavourable conditions of service there 
was also great lack of security of tenure. Suspensions 
from service were very frequent and sometimes made on 
flimsy grounds. The Directors were quite unfettered in 
the exercise of the powers of suspension and dismissal, 
and their decision was not subject to revision or appeal. 
Not only that, the servants were not sure of getting their 

* Vide Section 70 of the ChMter Act of 1708 (38, Geo. m, Ctip. £2). 
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stipulated salary. We have already seen how they were, 
sometimes, subjected to reduction of salary in the lean years 
of the Company, We may cite here an instance illustrating 
a novel method of retrenchment in the establishment of the 
Company with its effect on security of employment, from 
a notice of the Secret Department of Inspection, dated 
the 27th January, 1785 ^ :— 

“ The Honorable the Governor General and Council, 
having thought proper to resolve on a reduction 
of expense in several departments under this govern¬ 
ment, and having been consequently obliged to 
remove some gentlemen in the civil service from 
their oifices and to diminish the allowances, and 
alter the pension received by others, notice is hereby 
given that permission will be granted to persons 
under these descriptions, who may be willing to avail 
themselves of it, to return to England on leave of 
absence, with an allowance of half their allotted 
salaries payable in Bengal, and without forfeiture 
of their respective ranks in the service. All such 
persons are to enjoy their leave of absence for three 
years, commencing from the day of their arrival 
in England, on condition of their returning to the 
service before that period, if required so to do by the 
Honorable Court of Directors ; and all such persons 
are to notify to the Honorable Court of Directors 
the day on which they shall arrive in England, and, 
if not called upon to return to Bengal before the 
three years are ended, they are to signify their 
intentions in due time to the Honorable Court of 
Directors whether it be to remain in England or 
return to India, and on failure thereof, they are to 
lose all pretensions to the service. 

* Vide W. H. Corey, The Oood Old Days of HononMs John Oompamy, 
mo—ms. Vol. I (1882), pp. 114-16. 
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“ The Board, in passing these resolutions reserve to 
themselves the power of preventing any civil servant 
from availing himself of it, who is not ready to declare 
upon oath that his fortune does not exceed the 
undermentioned sums :— 

If a Senior Merchant .. Rs. 28,000 

If a Junior Merchant .. „ 24,000 

If a Factor .. . • » 19,200.” 


The Morale of the Service 

Such adverse conditions of service together with the 
uncongenial environment in which the servants of the 
Company worked could not but prejudicially affect the 
morale of the service. Released from the restraining 
influence of home, friends and relations, they indulged in 
practices and behaviour which they could not even think of 
at home. Even among documents of the very early period 
of the Company’s history, we find that the hfe led by the 
servants of the Company and their conduct in India fell far 
below the standard expected of public servants at the 
present day. It has been said of the servants in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century :— 

“ Inspite of every precaution, jealousies and differences 
broke out occasionally amongst them, some were 
accused, and not unjustly, of ‘ intemperate living, 
a word of great significance meaning not want of 
sobriety only,’ others of ‘ pride and gorgeous 
apparel,’ some of being ‘ lewd and debauched,’ 
and some of gambling, which seems not to have been 
an uncommon vice, several losing large sums Jiot 
always belonging to themselves.” ^ 


1 Calendar of State Papers : East Indies, edited by W. N. Sainsbury (1892), 
Preface, pp. xvi-xvii, 
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On a perusal of the series of the “ Court Minutes ” of the 
Company and its companion volume, “ English Factories 
in India,” one comes across numerous instances of mis¬ 
conduct and evil practices among the servants of the 
Company. They were so common that the Company used 
to maintain for many years a separate volume out of 
its minute book, something like a ‘ Black book ’ wherein 
were entered extracts, “ concerning the errors and mis¬ 
demeanours of their servants ” under the Court’s order 
of the 8th December, 1626.^ The idea may have been to 
develop a sort of a code of case laws to deal with similar 
cases in future. A little over a century later we stiU 
find the Court of Directors “ directing attention to the 
negligence of junior servants ” and enjoining correct 
behaviour and more care to their business.*-^ 

In another letter to Bengal, dated the 4th March, 1767, 
the (/Ourt refers with great disapprobation to the expensive 
and luxurious manner of living of their servants, particularly 
because it would land them in debt to their Banians,® 
“ the consequence of which,” to put it in their own 
words, “ will be that they will never be the free masters 
of their own actions, and liable to be tempted to 
infidelity in their offices they are trusted with to 
extricate themselves from the difficulties in which 
their extravagance involves them.” (Para. 36 of the 
Letter.) 

With a view to having their expenses reduced to 


1 Vide Home MisoellaDeous aeries. No. 29 (1.0.K.), pp. 1-101 & 131-2L5. 

* Vide Court’s General Letter to Bengal, dated the 11th February, 1756 (Paras. 

90-91), Bengal Despatches, Vol. 1, pp. 409-10. Reference may also be made 
to Court’s Letter, dated 2l8t November, 1766. Where they agree with Clive’s 
opinion of “ the corruption, and licentiousness of (our) servants, the horrible abuses 
committed in the carrying on of the Inland trade.” 

* Native agents of the Company’s servants, 
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moderate limits they laid down a number of detailed regula¬ 
tions as follows :— 

1. Writers were to be accommodated in the fort as 
soon as apartments were ready, house rent being struck 
off, and no writer to be allowed to reside outside without 
the express permission of the Government. 

2. No writer was to keep a palankeen. 

3. No writer was to keep more than one servant and 
a cook. 

4. No writer was to keep a horse without permission. 

5. No writer was either singly or jointly to keep a 
country house. 

6 . The Governor was to keep a watch on the consump¬ 
tion of table liquors by junior servants. 

7. Extravagance in dress was to be avoided as far as 
possible. 

8 . Any servant disobeying the regulations was to be 
suspended and his case was to be referred to the Directors. 


Trade Abuses 

In their trade dealings with the natives also their 
conduct was not always unimpeachable. They lost no 
opportunity of exploiting the poor producers of articles, 
as will appear from the following account given by Captain 
Hamilton, a tourist in India in his book “ A New Account 
of the East Indies,” (1727). Speaking of the Madras 
establishment he observed ^ :— 

“ The current trade of Fort St. George runs gradually 
slower, the traders meeting with disappointments 


1 Quoted in J. T. Wheeler’s Early Records of British Jfidia, (1879), Ch. V, 
p. 130. 


8—1364B 
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and sometimes with oppressions, and sometimes the 
liberty of buying and selling is denied them ; and I 
have seen when the Governor’s servants have bid for 
goods at a public sale, some who had a mind to bid 
more durst not, others who had more courage and 
durst bid, were browbeaten and threatened. And 
I was witness to a bargain of Surat wheat taken out 
of a gentleman’s hands after he had fairly bought 
it by auction; so that many trading people are 
removed to other parts, where there is greater liberty 
and less oppression.” 

This state of affairs was much more aggravated, specially 
in Bengal, after the Victory of Plassey. The Company’s 
servants forced the weavers not to have dealings with any 
other party, Indian or European, and to take such prices 
as they were pleased to offer.^ In this matter their native 
agents, viz., Banians and Gomostahs far surpassed their 
masters. This led many of the producers to leave their 
trade and to swell the band of dacoits that infested the 
country at the time. This state of things continued till 
Hastings took strong measures to stop these abuses.® 


Discipline 

From a very early period in its history the Company 
was very strict as regards the conduct and morals of their 
servants in India, not so much, it would seem, out of solici¬ 
tude for the good of their servants as from an apprehension 

^ Vide R. Bocher’s Letter to the Select Committee, dated 7th May, 1769 in 
Bengal Secret Consultations, dated July 8, 1769. Range A. Vol. 9 (I.O.R). 

* The excesses of the Company’s servants in their trade dealings with native 
producers in the 18th century have been narrated at length in Considerations 
on India affairs hy W. Solis, London MDCCLXXII. Vide also a letter written 
by Warren Hastings to J. Dupre, dated 9th March, 1773, in Memoirs of Warren 
Elastingsp by G. R. Gleig, Vol. I, p. 306 (1841). 
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of injury to its own interests. The records of the Com¬ 
pany from the earliest period abound with instances (some 
of which have already been referred to) where the Directors 
not only condemned in unmeasured terms the impropriety 
of conduct of their servants, but severely punished 
them or directed authorities in India to do so and laid down 
minute rules of conduct for their observance.^ The Com¬ 
pany was armed, by royal charter, with sufficient powers to 
punish persons in their employ for misconduct or insubordi¬ 
nation from its very inception. Again by Letters Patent 
under the Great Seal of February 4, 1623, extraordinary 
powers were granted to the Company “ to punish persons 
in their employment according to their offences and to 
issue commissions to commanders of voyages and to their 
Presidents and Councils in India, to exercise similar autho¬ 
rity over all His Majesty’s subjects on land or in port by 
fine or imprisonment, or any other punishment, capital 
or not capital, as the law of this Kingdom and martial 
law, permits.”^ 

By virtue of this authority, the President and Council 
in Surat passed an “ Act for repelling divers enormous and 


^ W. H. Carey observes :— 

“ The turbulent, factious conduct of the young men of the Civil Service 
in Calcutta,” had become so alarming, that it attracted the notice of the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, who wrote out in March, 1707, that 
they were “ detennined to quell it, and if they (the young civilians) cannot 
be brought to a sense of their duty, they are unworthy of our service, and 
must not be suffered to continue in India. There is something so subversive 
of all order and good government in such young men making themselves 
iudges of the conduct of their superiors, and their combination to insult 
them is of so atrocious a natinre, so hurtful of our government in the eyes 
of tlie natives; and should the same factious spirit spread itself to the 
Army, the consecjuonces to be apprehended so fatal that we think the 
existence of the Company almost depends on the exerting your authority 
on this occasion.” 

(W. H. Carey, op, cit. Vol. Ill, Ch. V, p. 29.) 

* Vide Preface to Calendars of Stale Papers, etc. (1630-34), p. xviii (1892). 

See also Court Minute of 2nd January, 1634. 
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frequent abuses ” which is preceded by a sort of a preamble 
and which sets forth a number of rules of conduct for 
the Company’s servants. In view of its importance it may 
be summed up here as follows :—Since the desired issue of 
their affairs depends upon God’s blessings, ‘ which are still 
afforded or restrained according to the performance or 
neglect of our due obedience,’ the President and Council 
have been induced to consider seriously the prevalence of 
many abuses ‘ to God’s dishonour and a blemish to our 
nation in the opinions of the people of this country, who 
are apt to take notice of the least of our errors.’ They 
have -decided accordingly to endeavour the repression 
thereof; and first they ‘ do gently exhort and admonish 
every man imploied under us to abandon as much as 
possible those vices which custome hath glewed fast to his 
inclinacion ’; but in case ‘ these good inducements prevaile 
nothing ’ they have thought fit to establish the following 
regulations :— 

1. “ That whosoever shalbe knowen to remaine out of 

our house the whole night, or be found absent 
at the time of shutting the gates, whereby he 
gives cause of suspicion that a worse place 
detaynes him, unless apparent necessity of 
business excuse him, shalbe amerced to pay forty 
shillings to the pore. 

2. “ That no man shall neglect coming to praiers 

(without xirgent occasion call him therefrom), 
upon the forfeture of half a crowne; and for 
his needless absence from divine service on 
Sundaies his penalty shalbe disbursement of 
five shillings as above said. 

3. “ That if any man be heard to abuse the sacred 

name of God by swearing and cursing (a vice too 
frequent) (he) shall instantly pay twelve-pence 
for every othe or curse. 
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4. “ That what man soever shall appear to be drunck, 

thereby prostituting the worthiness of our nation 
and religion to the calumnious censure of these 
heathen people shalbe punished by the payment 
of 2s. 6d. 

5. “ Moreover, complaints being often brought unto 

us of our men’s strikcing and abuseing divers 
people that have no relacion to our service, 
whoso offends hereafter in the like kind shall 
suffer three dales imprisonment in irons. 

6 . “ The delinquent, being convicted by two witnesses, 

shall streightway obay the tenour of these 
injunctions; which if he dares to refuse, he is 
to remaine at our censures to receive further 
punishment as the cause shall require.” ^ 

T his is a long list of offences to be punished according to 
the principles of penology, prevailing at the time in England 
and there is no reason to believe that they were allowed 
to become a dead letter. For, from Consultations held 
aboard the ‘ Joans ’ (at Swally, off Surat) we find that 
four men convicted of robbing Indians on the highway 
were sentenced to be whipped “ in the open bazar.” But 
all this rigorous enforcement of rules of discipline did not 
improve the situation very much, as may be seen from 
accounts of a later period. 

During the interregnum between the fall of the 
indigenous government and the frank assumption of ad¬ 
ministrative responsibility by the Company, abuses among 
the Company’s servants became rampant. The Company’s 
records during this period are blackened by accounts of 
rank corruption, grab, factious spirit, laxity in morals, 
negligence in duty, insubordination and indiscipline. The 
Company strained every nerve to cope with them, issued 
minute and detailed instructions to Presidents and Councils 

1 Vidti FaiOtory Records, 8urat, Vol. I, pp. 226-26, O.C. 1605 (4th May, 1033,1.O.R. 
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for checking them and sometimes summarily punished 
many servants, but in spite of all this they failed to stem 
the rising tide of abuses. We may give here one or two 
instances from the Company’s records of this period. Thus 
in 1754, the Court commented on the general licentiousness 
of their servants and laid down certain rules of conduct to 
be obeyed by all their servants, civil and military, which 
were presumably enforced by the President and Council. 
They wrote ^ :— 

“ After what has passed we cannot hope for much 
success by expostulations. Wee shall therefore make 
use of authority wee have over you as Masters that 
will be observed if you value a continuance in our 
service and you are accordingly to comply most 
punctually with our following commands, viz. : 

“ That the Governor and Council and all the rest of 
our servants both civil and mihtary do constantly 
and regularly attend the Divine Worship at Church 
every Sunday unless prevented by sickness or 
some other cause, and that all the common soldiers 
who are not on duty or prevented by sickness 
be also obliged to attend. 

“ That the Governor and Council do carefully attend 
to the Morals and Manners of life of all our Servants 
in general and reprove and admonish them when 
and wherever it shall be found necessary. 

“ That all our Superior Servants do avoid as much 
as their several stations will allow of it—an 
Expensive manner of living and consider that as 
the Representatives of a Body of Merchants a 
decent Frugality will be much more in character. 

“ That you take particular care that our younger 
servants do not launch into expense beyond their 

^ Court's Loiter to Bengal, dated the 23rd January, 1754 (para. 80), Bengal 
Despatches, Vol. I, pp. 66-67. 
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Incomes specially upon their first arrival and 
wee need hardly lay it down as a standing and 
positive command that no Writer be allowed to 
keep a paUankeen, Horse or Chaise during the 
term of his Writership. 

“ That you set apart one Day in every Quarter of the 
year and oftener if you find it necessary to enquire 
into the General Conduct and Behaviour of all 
our Servants below the Council and enter the 
result thereof in your Diary for our observation.” 

In another letter, dated the 3rd March, 1758,^ the Court 
expressed its great amazement that the Settlement of 
Bengal, so rich in resources and with a flourishing trade, 
should yield so little profit to the Company. I'hey attribut¬ 
ed this to “ the luxurious, expensive and idle manner of 
life ” among all ranks of their servants, with the resulting 
“ inattention and negligence in most and dishonesty in 
many.” In another letter they deplored the fixet that 
even the highest officials were not immune from the vices 
which tainted the service. They instanced the case of 
such a responsible officer as the Resident at Burdwan who 
in collusion with the Rajah shared with him the whole 
sum in excess of the stipulated malguzary or land revenue, 
whereas legitimately everything beyond the Rajah’s due 
belonged to the Company. They concluded with the 
following remarks :— 

“ The proceedings of the Select Committee have laid 
open to us a most complicated scene of corruption, 
in which we have the unhappiness to see most of 
our principal servants involved—Gentlemen who 
have served us in the highest offices, in whom we 
placed the greatest confidence, and to whom we had 
given many marks of our favour,—^yet neither the 


1 Fara. 4 of the Letter, Bengal Despatches, Vol. I. 
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ties of honour nor gratitude could control that 
unbounded thirst for riches that seems to have 
prevailed almost over the whole settlement and 
threatened a total dissolution of all Government.” 

These repeated admonitions and disciplinary measures 
do not appear to have produced any effect whatsoever, and 
the reasons are not far to seek. The first and foremost 
is the fact of great distance—in those days of difficult 
communications—of the supreme authority from the sub¬ 
ordinate servants. I’he second cause, though of no less 
importance than the first, is the very poor remuneration of 
the civil servants which has already been referred to, 
particularly in view of the fact that they had to serve in a 
foreign land with a very uncongenial and unhealthy climate 
producing a very high rate of mortality,^ and for the better 
part of their lives removed from healthy influences of home 


1 (The following list will give an idea of the very higli rate of mortality among 
the Company’s civil servants in Bengal during the period 1762-84. 7’lie rate of 
mortality was presumably higher in the (earlier period. The list is taken from 
India Office Kccords, Home Miseollaneons Series No. 79, p. I.) 

A Iwt of the Gentlemen appointed in the Civil Service of the Eani India Company 
in Bengal from 1762 to 1784 specifying the number that have returned to England^ 
who died in the Country or are now in Bengal. 


a APPOINTED IN 

Year 

KETITRNlf 

foiviE In Bengal 

Dead 

28 

1762 

7 

4 

17 

14 

1763 

5 

5 

4 

16 

1764 

3 

6 

7 

34 

1765 

5 

8 

21 

20 

1766 

3 

5 

12 

3 

1767 

1 


2 

35 

1768 

5 

io 

14 

48 

1769 

4 

22 

22 

24 

1770 


14 

10 

33 

1771 

3 

17 

13 

41 

1772 


26 

15 

10 

1773/4 


14 

2 

• 28 

1775 


24 

4 

5 

1776 


3 

2 

22 

1777 


20 

2 

24 

1778 


22 

2 

25 

1779 

i 

23 

1 

26 

1780 


26 


28 

1781 


28 


1 

1782 


1 


36 

1783 


35 



37 


321 ( T) 


150 


608 (? ) 
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life. The third oau.se was the fact, as we have already said, 
that all the servants superior and junior were involved in all 
the vices, there being nobody to check the abuses. 
Fourthly, in the later period, the political situation in India 
played a great part in corrupting the service. As we shall 
see presently, it was a case of unlimited power without 
responsibility, which is always a dangerous thing. As Clive 
remarked in course of a letter to the Direc^tors, dated the 
30th September, 1765 :— 

“In a country where money is plenty, where fear is 
the principle f)f government, and where your arms 
are ever victorious, it is no wonder that the lust of 
riches sluiuld rc^adily emlu’ai^e the proferred means 
of gratifi(^ation, or that the instruments of your 
])ower should avail themselves of their authority, 
and |)roceed evi'U to extortion, in those cases where 
simple corruption could not keep ])ace with their 
rapacity." ’ 

Last, though not (he l(;ast, W(' must not forget that 
these servants of the ( ■ompauy were also men of their age, 
and that age, even in an advanced country like England, was 
an age when the morale in public lift^ was at a very low ebb. 
To be conviiujed of this we have only to read any standard 
work on the parliamentary history of the period. We must 
assess the tale of corruption and excesses on the part of the 
Company’s servants as also the attitude of the Company 
towards them against the background set forth above. 


MiscelUmexyus Functions of the Company's Servants 

It may be noted that up to 1765, the year of .acquisition 
of Dewanny, and even for some time after, the Company 

1 Third Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1772. Also 
quoted in The Life of Robert^ Lord by Major General Sir John Maleolin, 

Vol TI (1836), Ch. XIV, p. 336. 

9—J364B 
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was, first and foremost, a trading corporation and as snch, 
the principal preoccupation of its servants was with trading 
operations—conducted on behalf of the Company as well as 
on their own account. The Company derived all its powers 
and privileges from the Charters of the Crown, Acts of 
Parliament and firmmis from the (country Governments 
in India. Tf we go through these documents we find the 
Comjiany investcid with many |)Owers which have no direct 
bearing on their trade, but rather (juasi-administrative in 
character, '^fhe.se werc^ reinfon^ed by fr(\sh ones as time 
went on, to meet the necessities of the situation as they 
arose. 'I'his was due to the fa(d that, with the crumbling 
of the sovereignty of tlu* Moghul and with the growing 
anaivdiy in the (country, the Comjiany was to a great extent 
thrown on its own resoure(‘s for its protection. 'I'hey also 
became end)roiled in th(' fiuids then rampant in the country. 
Accorditigly (heir old Charters had to l)e modified and 
supplemented by new ones to equip them with sufficient 
powers to cope with the new situation. Even at the very 
beginning, the Charters gave them some powers not exactly 
relating to trade, but relating to administration of their 
affairs actording to their own laws, customs and manners 
within their settlements. But all these Charters and Acts 
had this one feature in (common that they converged 
towards the same object—some directly and others 
indirectly—namely, the protection of the trading interests 
of the Company. The powers of the Company derived 
from all these documents can ultimately be explained 
in terms of the interests of trade. 

Legislative Function .—^Thus the Charter of Elizabeth 
(1600) empowered the Company to assemble themselves 
in any convenient place, “ within our dominions or else¬ 
where, and there hold court ” for the Company and the 
affairs thereof and, being so assembled, they might “ make, 
ordain, and constitute such and so many reasonable laws, 
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constitutions, orders and ordinances, as to them or the 
greater part of them being then and there present, shall 
seem necessary and convenient for the good government 
of the same Company, and of all factors, masters, mariners, 
and other oiScers, employed or to be employed in any of 
their voyages, and for the- better advanceme-nt atid continuance 
of the said trade and traffic.” ^ The last phrase deserves 
notice; the limited legislative power conferred on them 
was also given with a view to the advancement of 
trade. The servants of the Company wo»dd not have 
liked to submit themselves to the jurisdiction of the crude 
laws of the country altogellier foreign to their notions of 
right and justice*. They might also impose such pains, 
fuinishments and penalties by imjuisonment of body, or 
by fines and amercements, as might seem necessary or 
convenient for the observation of these laws and ordinancit^s. 
But their laws were to be reasonable and not contrary or 
repugnant to the laws, statutes or customs of the English 
realm. 

Judicial Function. —This led to the necessity of a 
judicial machinery which was provided by subsequent 
Charters in each of the three Presidencies in the shape of 
the Mayor’s (Jourt for civil cases and Quarter Sessions for 
petty criminal cases.^ Under the (’barter of 1661 granted 
by Charles II, the (Tovernor and Council of each factory 
were empowered “ to judge all persons belonging to the said 
(Governor and Company or that shall be under them, in all 
cases, whether civil or criminal, according to the laws of 
this Kingdom and to execute judgment, accordingly,” 
and the chief Factor and Council of any place for which 

^ Italics ours. 

® The Mayor’s Court at Calcutta was set up in 1727 uiulor the Jioyal Charter 
of the previous year and reconstituted under a fresh t/harter of 17511 by which suits 
between Indians were excluded from its jurisdiction unless both parties ajiroed to 
submit them to it. It continued to function till being superseded by the Hupronie 
Court in 1774. 
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there was no Governor were empowered to send olfenders 
for punishment, either to a plaee where there was a Gover¬ 
nor and Council, or to England. Under that Charter 
Charles II granted to the Company the entire English 
traffic in the East Indies with the right, to coin money, 
administer justice and punish interlopei’s; further, their 
authority to make war and peace with non-tffiristian states 
was confirmed. In justification of the; grant of such 
wide powers to a commercial c()mj)any tSir Alfred Uyali 
writes^ :— 

“ Without large capital, an armament, and authority 
to us(! it, witlumt sonu' kind of rough jurisdiction 
over their countrymen in disl.ant settlements, no 
mcr<*antil<- as.so<a.ation (ould preserve suHicient. in- 
lluem-c at h<»nic or sc<inity for their ships at sea 
and tlieir foreign stations.” 

The organisation for the administration of jnsticc in 
the three ITesidencies under tla* Charter, although 
fundamentally similar, was a little ditferent in each Presi¬ 
dency. The Governor with ('ouncil was the tinal appellate 
Jiuthority in India. 'The (Courts had jurisrliction only 
over the subjects of the ( 'rown in the settlements, there 
being a separate arrangement for tlu> natives according to 
the system prevalent in the country.^ 

Some of the servants of the ('ompany had to devote 
themselves to judicial work. 'I'he disputes they were 
called upon to adjudicate were mainly concerning property 
rights, i.p., civil in cdiaratder. 'They were not so particxdar 
about the administration of justice among natives as 
among Euro])eans. In the ease of natives the paraphernalia 
of native judicial procedure was pressed into service. 


* Sir A. J ynIJ, The Ritie avd Eurpanaion of the British Dominion in India^ 
(1910) ch. J, p, :ji. 

* Vide in thin conm^ction, C. P. llberfc, The Government of India, (1016) 
Ch. I, pp. 17-18. 
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As one writer observes :— 

“ The administration of justice, wherever Englishmen 
are concenied, has always been a matter of para¬ 
mount importance. Wherever there is an English 
element, there is a development of English courts 
of justice and forms of law. In the earlier history 
of the English settlements in India, the Governor 
exercised a paternal authority as the agent of the 
Court of Directors—the lot'al head of the tJompany’s 

establishment.The administration of 

justice amongst the Hindu population was a very 
dill'erent affaij'. It followed Moghul forms. Under 
Moghul rule, the ZemindaJ’s administered justice as 
well as collected the revenue. Under the English 
rule at Calculta, a siTvant ol the Company was 
appointed Zcniindai’.^ He iK'rlbrjued (he saiiu'con- 
ilietiiig duties, revenue and judhaal, as those which 
were peiformcd under the Mi»ghul government. 
The English Zemindar administered justice after 
the manner of native Zemindars. He sentenced 
oft'enders to be whippt'd, lined or imprisoned at his 
own will and pleasure ; and punishment was carried 
oiit without further parley.” ^ 

In fact they followed two difi'erent standards in respect 
to the native and English population. Of course, some 
allowance should be made for the extenuating circumstance 
that they had to proceed very cautiously in the 
matter of introducing any imiovation in administrative 
methods. 


^ Tliti office dates back to 101)9 when the villages of Siitaiiuti and Govindapur 
foruiing the nucleus of the present-day Calcutta ^iie leased by the Cen I’.any from 
the Nawab. A superior covenanted servant, usually a nicnil tr t.f the Council 
was appointed Zemindar to discharge the duties of Zemindary. 

» J. T, Wheeler, Early Records of British India (1878), Ch. Vll, pp. 218-19. 
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Duties of Civil Servants in connection with Municipal 
Administration and Defence 

Two other important duties of the civil servants 
of the Company apart from duties of a strictly commercial 
character were those relating to municipal administration 
and defence. 8oon after the establishment of their Settle¬ 
ments Englishmen, long used to local self-governing institu¬ 
tions for supplying the ordinary amenities of civil life, 
experienced the necessity of some form of municipal govern¬ 
ment and they utilised the Crown's prerogative of granting 
charters of incorporati<.>n for the piir})ose. Madras took 
the lead in this matter as in many others. Tt was 
in 1687 that Janies 11 emiioweied tlu' (■ompany to create 
a muniiapality at Madras. It was established on the 
English model and under a (Uiarter bearing the seal of the 
Coni])any. It cjonsisted of a Mayor, twelve Aldermen 
and about si.vty burgesses. The munie.i]>al eor])oration was 
invested with a twofold function—municipal and judicial. 
It was empowered to levy local taxes for catering 
to the civic amenities. In 1726 a Charter was granted 
establishing or reconstituting municipalities at Madi'as, 
Bombay and Calcutta, and setting u}) or remodelling the 
Mayor’s and other courts at each of these places. Thus it 
appears that the judicial administration was mixed up with 
the municipal and concentrated in these bodies, with the 
result that administration of justice was carried on on a level 
which can hardly be said to be high. Speaking of the 
Mayor’s Court at Madras, Captain Hamilton remarks :— 

“ The administration of justice there is not of a high 
standard. Sometimes a decision in favour could 
be bought. 

“ In smaller matters, where the case, on both sides, 
is but weakly supiiorted by money, then the court 
acts judicially but often against law and reason. 
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for the court is but a court of conscience and its 
decisions are very irregular; and the Governor’s 
dispensing power of annulling all that the court 
transac^ts, puzzles the most celebrated law'yers there 
to find rules in the statute laws.” ^ 

Nor is there any reason to sup]iose that the standard 
of administration of munici|>al affairs was more satisfactoiy 
at (’alcntta either, if we judge from the following accounts 
of the unhealthy stab* of Galciitta during the eighteenth 
century. Thus W. H. Garey in his hook quotes a writer 
describing Calcutta in 1756 in the following terms :— 

“ The sti’cets were dii-ty, narrow and crooked, whilst 
a pestilential swam|), close at hand, filled the air 
with sickly exhalations.” - 

From the proceedings of the Select Committee, dated 
March 27, 1767, it ap^iears that ti'oops newly recruitf'd 
from Europe were not permitted even to land at Fort 
William, but ordered to proceed direct to Cossimbazar 
because of the unhealthiness of (!alcutta.‘* I’hat the 
situation did not im})rove much even towards the end of 
the eighteenth century will appear from the following 
account from the Calcutta Gazette of the 6th September, 
1787“ 

“ The sewage of an enormous native population lies 
festering under an appalling sun in open trenches, 
which run on either side of the streets, and are 
called “ drains.” These drains have no outfall, but 
the mass of filth which they contain is turned 
out occasionally upon the road—black, fetid, and 
ghastly—^and is ultimately carried off by sweepers. 
The streets are saturated with these abominations 

^ A New Account of the East Indie ft (1727). 

■ W. H. Caroy, op. cit., Vol. I, Oh. IV, p. 24. 

* Rev. J. Long, op. cit.y Vol. I, No. 9G8. 

♦ W. H. Caroy, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 271. 
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and the air is filled with the poisons which they give 
forth.” 

The fact of the matt(T is that the Company’s servants 
were much too engrossed with trade and the political 
entanglements that trade broxight in its train, to devote 
rau(‘h attention to local affairs or judicial administration 
whit^h const itut(‘(l a sort of subsidiary occaipation with 
them. 

As regards the duli<'s aiul powers in reflation to “ offence 
and defence ” und(>r t he early (1iarl.t‘r,s, t he Company was 
given suffici(*nt povv»*i's for self-dx'fence, to make war 
and peac^e, or t^nku’ into negot iations with country |)owers— 
to I’aise t.rof)ps atul introdiicx' nuntial law when necessity 
arose. The maintenaiu^e of a well-efpiippxMl military force 
was an urg(^nt necessity with the Company in view of the 
(ihaotie condition of the limes. We have already referi’ed 
to the j(‘alousy of the Company at the undue predominance 
of (he military. 'I’he military diitii-s ordinarily devolved 
upon Ibis branch of tin* s(*r\ ice, but it a))p<‘ars that the 
civil s(!rvatits of the Company w(M’e l■(“(plired to have some 
acquaintance with the use of arms as a provision against 
emergency and also as a safeguard against too much 
dependeiKic on the xnilitary. On some occasions the 
services of the ci vil servants wen^ aidually laid undei‘ contri¬ 
bution to tide ov(*r an emergxmcy. However, this cannot 
be counted as one of t he normal duties of the civil seiwants 
of the Comjxany. 

Commercial Function — the. Predominant Occupation 
in this Period. 

Taking a broad survey of the early period of the 
Company’s history extending up to the seventies of the 
eighteenth century, it may be said that trade was the main 
pre-occupation of its civil servants and all their other 
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activities such as those connected with the administration 
of justice, municipal administration, etc., were subsidiary 
and subservient thereto. 'J’he purely commercial character 
of the Company in its early stages is manifested in the 
designations of its servants such as Agent (latterly the 
President or Governor), Senior merchants, Junior merchants, 
etc. The following picture of the life of the civil servants 
will be interesting in this connection :— 

“ The outward life of th<‘ English at ('tdeutta was 
all of the business ty[K>. ’I’hey bought, they sold, 
they overlooked, they kept accounts, they wrote 
letters, they regulated cstal)lishinents and expendi¬ 
ture. Large ships from Enrojif^ brought woollen 
goods, cutlery, iron, co])per and (jiiicksilv(T. The 
same ships (tarried away cotton pie(V-goods, tine 
muslins, silks, indigo, spices and Indian rarities. 
Smaller ships, chartered by the Company’s servants, 
were sent to different ports in the eastern seas as 
piivate adventurers. Public auctions or outcries 
were held for the sale of goods ; and buying and 
selling at outcry was one of the excitements of 
Calcutta life. .European commodities were des¬ 
patched to remote factories. Native manufactures 
were received in return.” ^ 

Politi(!al ascendancy was far from their mind at the 
beginning of the period, though in the middle of the 
eighteenth century circumstances conspired to raise their 
political status and aspirations. The consciousness of a 
change in their position very slowly dawned upon the Com¬ 
pany. As will be seen presently, the Company—although it 
had become a de facto sovereign—long refused to assert its 
sovereignty and take its rightful place in the political system 
of Bengal, and even some of its servants disapproved of 

* .1. T. WJieeler, op. oil., pp. 91-92, 

10-1304B 
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this shirking of responsibility on the part of the Company. 
For instance, Verelst, the President of Bengal (1767-69) 
writes in a letter, dated the 16th December, 1769, to John 
{'artier and the Council as follows^ :— 

“ The ascendancy of the English in Hindosthan, is in 
the number of those events which are distinguished by 
a series of fortunate and unforeseen occurrences ; not 
the result of any fixed or connected plan of policy. 
A colony of merchants, governed by laws, and 
influenced by principles merely commercial, have 
acquired a political title and influence over a country, 
which foT- extent, populousness, and annual revenue, 
may be compared to many of the most consequential 
states of Europe ; that commerce which was once 
prosecuted in subjec'tion to a tyrannical governmenf, 

.is noM- but a secondary consideration; and 

the native authority being too weak to control 
the power whi(!h our agents derive from our name, 
the rights of the natives have been generally super¬ 
seded. The native government is now 

fallen in the eyes of the inhabitants, yet such res¬ 
trictions have hitherto cramped oui- proceedings, as 
to prevent us from taking that intimate part which 
our present character and dignity require, etc.” 

But as we shall see, th(^ ('ompany could not maintain 
its policy of non-interfereiu^e very long and was obliged 
by force of circumstances to recognise? the change in its 
position and act up to it. 


^ H. Verelst, A Vie?/’ of the Pise., Pror/re^s and Present State of the English 
Government in Bengal^ (1772) App, XXVIT, See Appendix E for I’elevant 
extracts from the letter. 





CHAPTER HI 


The Comjfany'n Civil Service- -it.s reaction to the (Unnjnmy's 
Firfit Acxen^'ion to Political Poirer 

111 tlu> last chapti'i* w<' have* (K-all with tla* <j;ra(lual 
growth of the Company’s Civil Sta vicc' as a |•(>gllla^ orgaiiiseil 
body, its fiiiudions, organisation, conditions of service, 
ote., during the early [leriod of tJu^ Coiniiany’s history 
during which it tjonsolidated its )Josition through mneh 
stress and strain as the principal conimercial oiganisation 
in India. We have also seen that the main preoccupation 
of the Company’s civil servants during the period was 
with trade and as such the term “ (’ivil Service ’’ in its 
modern acceptation was hardly applicable to them. Every 
student of Indian history knows, however, how by an irony 
of fate, as it were, the Company found itself in the role of 
a de facto sovereign as a result of its victory at the battle 
of Plassey (1757). Wc shall now study the immediate 
reaction of this event upon its servants and then the chain 
of events that led up to the partial assumption by the 
Company of administrative responsibility, with consequent 
innovations in its administrative machinery and a change 
in the character of its servants. It is a tale of the 
silent transformation of a body of merchantmen into 
a dminis trators who were not conscious of the change for a 
long time. 


Political Situation—Power without Ee/<ponsibility 

The battles of Plassey (1757) and Buxar (1704) virtually 
made the English Company the supreme power in Hindus* 
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thfiii. Mirjafar was installed as the Nawah by the t'Oinpany 
and eontinued so on its suft’eranee, thider a treaty pi'acti- 
eally dicftated to him, the Company got a large sum of 
money as compensation for its losses. Aj)ai‘t from this, (.'live 
liimself got a lai'ge sum of money logetluu' with a. jVM/ir 
(estate) as present. Further, the Nawah undertook to pay 
annually a sum of money towards the upkeep of the Com¬ 
pany's army. Mirjafar, as also the suciessive Nawabs, 
were practically the Company's ‘ vassals ’ depending on 
the (Vunpany's military power foi' defence against external 
aggression and mamtenanee of internal order. The 
(Company’s servants becvime thc! ‘ King-makers ’ of Bengal. 
'I'hey deposed suc(;essive Nawabs and made each succession 
the o(^(!asion of w’resting privileges and enormous sums as 
gifts. 'I’hey mono])olised the? intc'rnal trade of the country 
to the ruin of indigenous trade*. 'Phey perpetrated any 
number of oppre^ssive acts in tlu'ir trade dealings with 
natives with impunity, as Ihc* Nawab's officials did not 
dare taking action against them. All these had a disas¬ 
trous effect upon the finances of the Nizamat. So long as 
Clive remained in Bengal the servants were kept in c^heck, 
but with his departure in 1700 a state of absolute anarchy 
and confusion ensued. Lyall has aptly described the period 
between 1760 and 1765 in Bengal as “ the only period 
of Anglo-Indian history which throws grave and unjiardon- 
able discredit on the English name.” ^ 

He throws the whole blame for this state of affairs on 
the “ incapable and inexperienced chiefs ” who were in 
charge of affairs. But we think he has been here loss 
than fair to them. The evils arose from a sense of power 
unaccompanied by responsibility. The Company’s servants 
knew that they were the virtual masters of the country 
w'ithout accountability to any one except the Directors at 


^ Sir A. Lyall. ojf. ciL, Cli. S. 
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home who were too remote to exeii-ise any elTeetive eontrol. 
To quote Lyall again 

“ Finding themselves entirely without restraint or 
responsibility, iiiKtontroJled eitliei- by public opinioji 
or legal liabilities (for there was no law in the laiul), 
they naturally behaved as in such circMimstanees, 
with such tem]»tations, men Avould behave in any 
age or country. >Some of them lost all s(Mise ol 
honour, justice and integrity ; tlu'y [)lun<lered as 
Moglnds or Marathas had dt>ne before them, though 
in a more systematic and business-like fashion ; the 
• eager pursuit of wc'alth and its easy acajuisition had 
blunted their (•onseienees and |)roduced general 
insubordination.’'' 

.41 most every servant of the (‘ompany high and low 
exploited the situation to amass a fortune and go back 
to England to live a life of leisun*. I’he principal means 
they employed for the purpose were the practice t)f private 
trade on their own account, receiving gifts and presents, 
and lending mom;y to Zemindars at exorbitant rates of 
interest. We shall now pa.ss on to a discussion of these 
practices. 


Practice of Private Trade 

As the practice of private trade plays so large a part 
in the history of civil service of this.period and was mainly 
responsible for the pixwailing anarchy and confusion, we 
may be excused if we discuss it in some detail. 

The practice of carrying on jrrivate trade in certain 
commodities by the servants of the (bmjrany arose, as has 
already been observed,^ from the necessity of compensating 


> Ibid, p. 14.5. 

* tSeo Ch. II, pp. 44-45 arUe. 
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them for their poor salarit^s.^ W(! have also seen how the 
Company rather reluctantly made this concession to their 
servants, and that also subject to certain qualifications. It 
was, however, so long confined to import and export trade 
only. But with the political ascendancy of the Company 
after 1757, the t'ompany’s st^rvants extended this privilege 
to inland trade also, first in salt, then in other commodities 
as well, and as «. lo^gaJ basis of their privilege they relied on 
the grant made by Ihnperor h’urruk-Siyiir to the (Vnnpany 
of the privilege to trade free of duty.- 'I'lu^ language of 
tlu? grant was of course not vc'iy (h'ar as to whether it 
applied to inland trade and to the (Jompany’s servants 
as well. But the intention was quite (dear. The fact that 
they did not engage in inland trade so long as the Country 
Government was strong is sufficient proof of that. The 
Company’s servants, however, now claimed the right by 
stretching the meaning of the imperial phinmn. They got 


^ 'I’lio following' passago from tho form of IiultMitun' of the Company’s sorvantis 
would Ik 3 of intoj-f'st in this ((oimoction : — 

“ And upon (condition of his ko<*piiig and porforniing his fo\ ('iianls, tlio 

(’ompany agree, that for tho sai<l term of.yours, Jjo, tho said A. Jh 

shall b(5 freely pt;rnutted to trade and trnlHo for hi ft own ocrouul ottlt/* 
front port to port in hidia, or clsewherr. within the limits aforesaid, (hut 
not to or from any place without thtf same) without any interrupt if)n 
or hindrance from thorn the said (.-ompany, f;)r their successors ; fto as the 
mid trade be subject to such rules and limitations as the Court of Directors 
shall, from time to time, direct or appoint etc." 

{Vule Bolts, Considerations on India Affairs, (1772) Vol. 1, (Jh. X, p. JI3.) 

Italics ours. Italicnsod portion may be noted. 

’■* Tho history of the privilege is as follows :—On July 8, 1715, a British Embassy 
consisting of certain factors and a surgeon in the employ of the Company named 
VV. Hamilton went to Delhi to wait in deputation on the Emperor Furruk-Siyar 
seeking his protection against the oppression of officers of Jafar Khan, the then 
Nawab of Bengal. Just at this time tho Emperor fell seriously ill and Hamilton 
cured Viim and thus procured his favour. On January IH, 1715, the Emperor 
granted as a reward, a patc'ut to tho English conferring thc^ right of passing commerce 
free of all duties. [F/dr J. Burgess, The Chronology of Modern India (1494- 
1894), pp. 1511-57.] 

(For a translation of the phirmnn by one Mr. J. Fraser, a Persian scholar, sec 
W. Bolts, Considerations on India Affairs, (1772) Ch. VIT, pp. 61-1)3.) 
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“ dustucks ” or permits from the President to carry on 
inland trade free of all duties, which were respected by the 
Nawab’s customs officials under necessity. This placed the 
country traders at a disadvantage and gave the Company’s 
servants practically a monopoly of inland trade. Not only 
did they utilise it themselves, but their gomoslahs or agents ^ 
also carried it on in their nsimc!, of course for some con¬ 
sideration, and subsequently it began to be exploited by 
all manner of people, Dutch, Portuguese and so on. 

Any boat carrying an English Hag could evade the 
duty at any chokey or customs house. The Company’s 
servants thus rose to (piitfk opulence by exploiting this 
right, to the detriment of the interests of the Nawab, 
the indigenous traders and the Company as w'ell.® The 
interests of the Company snffen'id for obvious reasons, 
because its servants were miudi too engrossed with their 
own private trade to devote much attention to the 


' On Uio opproHsivo conduct f»f tho.se pooplt*. d. T. VVhoolor observ’^os :. 

“ Tho rnonof)oly was bad enough, the conduct of the gomostabs was far 
worse. Native servants of European masters are generally inclined to 
be ]>ret{mtious and arbitrary towards tlieir own countrymen. It is easy 
to understand how they would conduct themselves in remote districts, 
when invest-ed wdth emblems of authority, and wlien the English name 
w^as regardf'd with awe. Th<*v us.suim*<l the drc*ss of English Sepoys, 
traded it. over the country, irnprisonetl ryots and mendiants and wrote 
and talkeil in an insolent manner to the Nawab’s otTicers.” 

(J. T. Wheeler, Early Records of British in India, (1871)) pp. 298-99.) 

* Apart from tho writers of tho Company there was another party w ho br'iiofited 
by tho use of the privilege and that is tho ‘ Banians ’ whom the young writers 
engaged as soon as they joined their duties. Tho object of their appointment w'as 
actually to obtain pecuniary assistanco in his career of private trade on which the 
writer embarked straight way. Although tho ‘ Banian ’ was nominally tho writer’s 
servant, for all practical purposes he became his master. The ‘ Banian ’ ativ^aneed 
the money to get the benefit of the ‘ diistuck t.c., trade fi-ee from all duties. ‘ let, 
hindrance or obstruction from the Government guards,’—enjoyed by the w'riters 
of the Company and of course reaped the lion’s share of tho profits. As the whole 
body of the service from the President downwards was involved in the practice, 
it remained unchetsked inspite of the Directors’ orders against it, right from the 
opening of the eighteenth century, it being nobody s interest to do so, 

{Vide W. H. Carey, op, cU,, Vol. Ill, Ch. V, p. 28.) 
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Company’s affairs; those of the country traders suffered, 
because they (toiild not compote' with the servants of the 
Company proteclod l)y this privilege. The interests of 
the Nawab siifl’ored beetaiise his revenues were vitally 
affected by thi' practical ruin of interiial trade. Even 
Mirjafar, subservient to the Company as he was, was led 
to complain against the excesses of the Company’s 
servants in this respect which brought about practical 
bankruf)tcy f>f the Nizaniat. He was obliged to fall into 
arrears in meeting the dues of the (-ompany under the 
treaty. 'I’his led to his de|)osition and the installation of 
Mir Kasim as the Nawab (1760). But within a short time 
he also fell out with the ( -ompany’s servants. He lodged 
many complaints to tlu' President and (•ouncil against the 
servants of the (!ompany for defying the Nawab’s officers 
in charge of collection of duties and for the abuse of the 
‘ dustucks.’ The servants of the Company, on the other 
hand, made counter-complaints to the Nawab against the 
conduct of the Nawab’s officers for stopping their boats at 
different ‘ Chokeys .’ The Nawab at last in sheer exas¬ 
peration and just to spite the Company’s servants issued a 
decree making inland trade fiee foi- all within his govern¬ 
ment for a space of two years and enjoined on his officers 
the strictest compliance with the terms of this decree, thus 
putting an end to the advantage enjoyed by the Company’s 
servants. This led to open nipture with the Nawab, the 
notorious Patna massacre and his ultimate defeat at the 
battle of Buxar (1764). Mirjafar was restored as the Nawab, 
and by a treaty with him the right of the English to 
private trade free from all duties and imposts, except one of 
two and a half per cent on salt, was restored. The Directors, 
however, when they came to know of the incidents in 
connection with the dispute with Mir Kasim, in a letter 
written on the 30th December, 1763^ passed severe strictures 

^ P^ra. 81 of tbo Letter in Bengal De^^patchea^ Vol. IT, pp. 764-56 (T. O. R,)," 
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on the conduct of their servants, laying the whole 
blame for the affair on them and asked them to acquaint 
the Nawab, in the Company’s name, with their disapproval 
of “ every measure which has been taken in real prejudice 
to his authority and Government, particularly with respect 
to the wronging him in his Revenues by the shameful 
abuse of Dustucks.” Inasmuch as they traced the root 
cause of aU troubles to the unwarranted use of ‘ dustucks ’ 
by the Company’s servants, they directed the President and 
Council “ to confine this privilege as nearly as possible 
to the terms granted in the Phirmaund.” in other words, 
to limit it to import and export trade alone. It will appear 
from the contemporary records of the Company of this 
period that the Directors repeated these orders in a number 
of letters to Bengal. ^ In one of the letters (dated the 26th 
April, 1765), the Court in very strong terms repudiated the 
pretension of certain civil servants that their right to 
engage in inland trade free of duty was based on the 
Emperor’s phirman to the Company and on the treaties with 
Mirjafar, Mirkasirn and Nazem-O-Dowlla, which, it was 
suggested in that letter, were extracted under duress by 
virtue of the superior force of the Company, but in total 
disregard of the Company’s interests or the peace of the 
country. The Court severely denounced the conduct 
of the authors of the treaty, accusing everyone of the 
servants implicated in the transaction of a breach of their 
orders. The Court of Proprietors at a meeting held on 
the 18th May, 1764, passed a resolution recommending to 
the Directors a reconsideration of their orders sent to 
Bengal relative to the trade of the Company’s servants in 


* Reference may bo made to the (CompanyGeneral Letters of the following 
dates ;~8th February, 17(>4, 1st June, 1764, 15th February, 1765, 26th April, 1765, 
24th December, 1765. Tn some of them they condemn the practice while in others 
they positively order putting an end to it in an unqualified manner, 

U^1364B 
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the articles of salt, etc.^ This was most probably inspired 
by the Company’s servants in Bengal through their friends 
in the General Court. This had the effect of softening 
somewhat the attitude of the Directors with regard to the 
question as would be evident from their General Letter to 
Bengal, dated the 1st June, 1764.* In this letter the Court 
while confirming their previous orders regarding inland 
trade, directed them at the same time, in consultation 
with the Nawab, “to form a proper and equitable plan 
for carrying on the said trade ” and send it for their appro¬ 
val. The matter rested here till the arrival of Lord CUve 
whose handling of the question we shall discuss presently. 

Presents or Gifts 

The other means by which the servants of the Company, 
particularly the superior servants, enriched themselves was 
the practice of receiving presents from high officials of the 
Government. From the records of this period it appears 
that almost every Nawab at his accession paid large 
sums of money to the senior servants of the Company as 
a price for his succession. The case of Nazem-O-Dowlla 
was a particularly bad one. Although his succession was 
quite normal, the superior servants of the Company practi¬ 
cally demanded of him presents as on other occasions. As 
it is a typical instance of the degradation of the Company’s 
servants, we may be excused for going a little into the details 
of the case. The circumstances under which the members 
of the Council actually demanded the presents have been 
detailed in a narrative by Muhammad Reza Khan, the 

^ Vide Minute of the General Court, dated 18th May, 1764, quoted in Appendix 
to The Fourth Report from th^ Committee of Secrecy {] 772-3), appointed to 
enquire into the state of the East India Company, No. 39. It will be subsequently 
referred to as “ Fourth Report ” merely. 

• Vide extracts from the Letter in Appendix No. 24, Fourth Report. It may 
be noted that this letter came by the same ship which convoyed Lord Clive and 
his friends and ^ave him extraordinary powers to deal with the situation in Bengal. 
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Deputy Nawab, recoi'dod in the Consultations of the Select 
Committee, * extracts from which are quoted below :— 

After His Excellency had been seated on the Masnud, 
the Gentlemen of Council first of aU sent me a 
message by Mooty-ram, afterwards themselves said 
to me,— 

“ The gentlemen who have assisted former Nazims 
have obtained presents. Now that we have seated 
His Excellency on the Masnud and rendered him 
service, we hope that he will make presents to us 
also. Do you represent this to His Excellency.” 

I answered,— 

“ Do you, gentlemen, yourselves mention it.” 

At length as they were earnest with me and I perceived 
that they would be offended at my refusal, I 
represented it to His Excellency in conformity to 
their desire; 

His Excellency said to me, “ It must be done, do 
you make out a list and bring it to me.” 

I replied, 

“ Your Excellency is the master; yourself determine 
upon whatsoever may be your pleasure.” 

Accordingly an account of the presents for the gentle¬ 
men was made out before the Nabob’s face and 
given under his hand and seal to Mr. Johnstone in 
the presence of all the four gentlemen. 

It is stated in course of the above narrative that 
during the period from 12th April, 1765 to 1st May, 1765, 
(t.e., just 2 days before the arrival of Clive) 8,75,000 rupees 
were given to nine gentlemen, “ 2,50,000 by four BiUs 
upon the House of the Setts,” (rich bankers) and the 
remaining 6,25,000 in ready money from the treasury. 
The members of the Council did not remain satisfied with 

^ Vide Select Committee Proceedings^ 1766, Vol. I, pp. 34-36. Fort William, 
6tb June, 1766, (Imperial Record Department, India.) 
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these presents from the Nawab alone. From the proceed¬ 
ings of the Select Committee of the same date it appears, 
they demanded presents also from Muhammad Reza Khan 
through the following message :— 

“ Whereas you have been appointed His Excellency’s 
Naib {i.e., Deputy) it is proper that you should make 
us some presents from yourself.” 

A present of 4,75,000 rupees were agreed upon, of 
which he paid 2,25,000 and 2,50,000 remained due. But 
they did not stop here even. They demanded presents 
even of Juggut Set, a rich merchant of Murshidabad, almost 
by a threat. They said, ^ 

“ Make us some acknowledgement and we will settle 
all your business according to your heart’s desire ; 
otherwise we shall be displeased and your business 
wiU meet with no assistance, etc., etc.” 

Juggut Set most reluctantly agreed to give them 1,25,000 
rupees. 

In pursuance of a Resolution of the General Court 
(i.e., the Court of Proprietors), dated the 2nd May, 1764^ 
the Court of Directors sent orders for the execution of a 
new covenant against the receipt of gifts or presents in 
any form “ from any of the Indian princes, sovereigns, 
soubahs, etc., without the consent of the Court of Directors 
by all servants of the Company including the Governor. ” ® 
It will be noted that this was a supplementary covenant 
solely for the purpose of prevention of the practice of 
receipt of gifts in addition to the usual covenant the servants 
had already signed at their entry into service. Under 
the latter (for a form of this see covenant No. 1 in 

1 Juggut Set’s narrative, in Select Committee Proceedings, 1766, Vol. I, 
pp. 37*38, (Imperial Record Department). 

* Vide para. 53 of the Company’s General Letter to Bengal. Bengal Deepatchea, 
Vol. II (1. O. R.). For the form of the covenant see covenant No. 2 in Appendix B • 
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Appendix B) also they had to give an undertaking against 
the receipt of any “gift, I’eward, gratuity, etc.,” from any 
person in course of commercial transactions. But this did 
not cover the new situation that arose after Plassey when 
the servants began to take presents from Nawabs and 
other highly placed persons. Hence the need of a new 
covenant. The covenants reached Bengal in January, 
1765, but the Board deferred taking any action on the 
orders of the Court on the pretext that such an important 
matter could not be disposed of before the arrival of Clive. 
Shortly after this they received large sums as presents on 
the accession of the new Nawab Nazem-O-DowUah as noted 
above. In the circumstances the motive behind their refusal 
to enforce the Court’s orders immediately may very well 
be guessed. 

Practice of lending Money at high rates of Interest 

A third practice which was utilised by the servants 
of the Company for making money was that of lending 
money to the Zemindars at exorbitant rates of interest. 
This was prohibited soon after the arrival of Chve in 1765. 
Later on the order was modified to limit the rate of interest 
to a maximum of 12^ per cent. ^ 

Clive Sent a Second Time to Reform Abuses 

This was the state of afiairs which urged the Directors 
at home to induce Clive, the man in whom they had the 
greatest confidence, to take charge of the affairs in Bengal for 
a second time to set things straight and to give him extra¬ 
ordinary powers for the purpose. Clive arrived in Bengal 
on the 3rd May, 1765. In a letter to the Directors, dated 
the 30th September, 1765, he gave a vivid picture of the 

Wide Letter to the Court fivm the Select Committee, dated the 24th January, 
1787, para. 12. 
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universal corruption among the Company’s servants in 
these words :— 

“ The sudden, and among many, the unwarrantable 
acquisition of riches, had introduced luxmy in every 
shape, and in its most pernicious excess. These 
two enormous evils went hand in hand together 
through the whole presidency, infecting almost 
every member of each department. Every inferior 
servant seemed to have grasped at wealth, that he 
might be enabled to assume that spirit of pro¬ 
fession, which was now the only distinction between 
him and liis superior. Thus all distinctions ceased ; 
and every rank became, in a manner upon an 
equahty, etc. 

With his keen insight and consummate statesmanship 
Clive was able to diagnose the root cause of the evils he was 
called upon to remove. He could realise that the existing 
system was fundamentally unsound and was responsible 
for all the evils. It would not do simply to remove one 
Nawab after another, so long as the existing relation between 
him and the Company was allowed to continue, according 
to which the Nawab was responsible for the administration, 
while his powers to carry out that responsibility were 
subject to the control of the Company. The latter, however, 
had no share in the responsibility for government. While 
the Nawab was the lawful ruler, he totally lacked that 
dignity and prestige, backed by a consciousness of power, 
which is the basis of obedience to the government, 
particularly in an oriental country. On accoimt of the 
prevailing insecurity, and the exactions and extortions of the 
Nawab’s officers on the one hand, and those of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants and their native agents on the other, the 
people were drained of their resources. Their productive 

J. MiU, History of British India, (1868) Vol. HI, Bk. IV, Oh. Vn, 

pp. 278-70. 
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power fell and the Nawab’s treasury was almost empty. 
He could hardly meet the dues of the Company. This 
reacted on the trade profits of the Company. They had 
to meet the obligations for defence out of their proceeds 
from trade, because they had no separate resources for 
their political and commercial activities. The servants of 
the Company, however, went on as usual in their pursuit 
of fortune-hunting on their own account. 


Clive decideji to und-eiiake Dewanny 


In these circumstances. Lord Clive and his Select 
Committee ^ decided that some radical change was necessary. 
They decided that while maintaining existing forms, the 
Company must take some substantial share of the res¬ 
ponsibility of administration. Accordingly, they decided 
to take over the control of the revenue administration of 
the country from the Nawab’s hands, leaving him respon¬ 
sible only for the criminal administration (Nizamat). We 
quote below extracts from the letter of the Select 
Committee to Court advocating the step :— 

“ The time now approaches when we may be able to 
determine, with some degree of certainty, whether 
our remaining as Merchants, subjected to the juris¬ 
diction, encroachments, and insults of the Country 
Government, or the supporting your priviledges 
and possessions by the sword, are likely to prove 
most beneficial to the Company. Whatever may be 
the consequences, certain it is, that after having 
once begun and proceeded to such lengths, we 
have been forced to go on from step to step. 


^ Clive formed a small Committee of tho Council called i;ho Select Committee 
consisting of five ineinbors to deal with the situation more quickly and 
expeditiously. 
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until your whole possessions were put to the risk 
by every Resolution effected and every Battle 
fought. To apply a remedy to these evils by giving 
stability and permanency to your government is now 
and has been, the constant object of serious attention 
of your Select Committee. 

“ The perpetual struggles for superiority between the 
Nabobs and your Agents, together with the recent 
proofs before us, of notorious and avowed corrup¬ 
tion, have rendered us unanimously of opinion, 
after the most mature deliberation, that no other 
method could be suggested of laying the axe to the 
root of all these evils than that of obtaining the 
Dewanny of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa for the Com¬ 
pany. By establishing the power of the great 
Moghul, we have likewise established his Rights ; 
and his Majesty, from principles of gratitude, equity 
and policy, has thought proper to bestow this 
important employment on the ('ompany ; the nature 
of which is the collecting all the revenues, and after 
defraying the expenses of the Army, and allowing 
a sufficient fund for the support of the Nizamut, to 
remit the remainder to Delhi or wherever the King 
shall reside or direct, etc. 


The GourVs Reply to the Select Committee 

The Court of Directors, while approving of the action 
of the Select Committee in general, was rather diffident in 
entrusting the Company’s servants with the duties pertain¬ 
ing to Dewanny, as will appear from extracts of their 
reply quoted* below, in which they issued instructions 

^ General Letter from Bengal to Court, dated the 30th September, 1765, (paras. 
21-22). Vid^. Letters i?eceivcd from Bengal, Vol. 7, pp. 147-60, (1. O. R.). 
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to define the scope of the obligations assumed to the 
narrowest possible extent.^ 


' Extracts from the General Letter from the Court to Bengal, dated the 17th 
May, 1706 

Para. 10. “ When we consider that the barrier of the Country Goverrmiont 

was entirely broken down, and every Englishman throughout 
the country armed with an authority that owned no 8uperior» 
and exercising his powder to the oppression of the helpless Natives, 
wlio knew not whom to obey at such a crisis, wo cannot hesitate 

to approve your obtaining the Dowannoe for the Company_’’ 

(In paragraphs 11 & 12 reference is made to “ graft ” among the Company’s 
servants to the detriment of the Company’s interests.) 

13. “ We must now tiuii our attention to run (?) our acquisitions as 

permanent as human wisdom can make them. This permanency 
we apprehend can be foimd only in tho simplicity of the execution. 
We observe the account you give of tho office and pow’er of the 
King’s Dowan in former times w^as “ the <!ollecting of all the 
.Revenues, & after defraying the expenses of the army & allowing 
a sufficient fund for tho support of tho Nizamut to remit the 
remainder to Delhi.” This description of it is not tho office we 
wish to oxec’ute, tho expt^rionco we have already in the province 
of Burdwan convinces us how unfit an Englishman is to conduct 
thtj collection of the revenues & follow tho subtle native through 
all his arts to conceal the real value of his country, to perplex 
& to eludo the payments. Wo, therefore, entirely approve 
of your preserving the ancient form of Governuiont in the up¬ 
holding the dignity of the Soubah. 

14. ” We conceive the offico of the Dewan should he exercised only in 

superintending the collection <£; the disposal of the Revenues, which 
office iho^ vested in the Company shotdd officially he executed 
by our Resident at Durbar, Under tho control of the Governor 
& Select Committee, tho ordinary bounds of which control 
should extend to nothing beyond tho superintending the Collection 
of the Revenues & tho receiving tho Money from the Nawab’s 
Treasury to that of the Dowaimah of the Company. And this 
we conceive to be neither difficult nor complicated, for at the 
Annual Poonah, the Government settles with each Zemindar 
his monthly payments for the ensuing year, so the monthly 
payments of the whole from the Nawab’s Dewan is but tho total 
of the monthly payment of each Zemindar, which must bo strictly 
kept up, and if deficient, the Company must trace what particular 
province, Rajah or Zemindar has fallen short in his monthly 
payments, or if it is necessary to extend the power further, let 
the annual Poonah, by which we mean the time when every land¬ 
holder makes his agreement for the ensuing year be made with 

1364B 
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How Dewanny Worked 

Dewanny was acquired by a phirman or charter granted 
by the Moghul Emperor (Shah Alam) with due form on the 
12th August, 1765. By an agreement of 30th September, 
1765, the Nawab also recognised the grant. It would appear 
from above that the policy of Lord Clive at this time, with 
which the Directors also agreed, was to steer a middle 
course between frank assumption of the responsibilities of 
government and playing the role of mute on-lookers in the 
face of maladministration of the worst type.^ With the 
control of the revenues, he thought, the Company would 
be saved from its growing financial embarrassments. At 
the same time by (iontinuing the Nawab as the head of 
the executive government the Company would be able 
to avoid exciting the jealousy sis much of other European 


tlie coTiatmt of tlio Dewan or (Company. The adininifitration 
of justice, the appointment of ofhees, ZerniiKlaries in short, 
whatevt'i* eoine.s under tlio denoiniuation of civil adinirii.stration, 
wo understand, is to remain in the hands of the Nabob or his 
Minsters.” 

Vide Bengal Despatche^^ Vol. Ill, jip. *J71-77 (I.O.K.). Italics ours, 

^It may be noted that towards the end of his first term of administration Clive 
entertained altogethfir different views. In a lettcu- to Titt, dated 7th January, 
1759, he advocated even the direct assumption by His Majesty's Government of 
the sovereignty of Jlengal, as w ill appear from the following extract :— 

” J3ut so large a sovereignty may possibly bo an oliject too oxlonsive for a 
mercantile Company ; and it is to bo feared they are not of themselves 
able, without tlie nation’s assistance, to maintain so wide a dominion. 
I have tlierefore presumed, Sir, to represent tljis matter to you, and submit 
it to your consideration whether the execution of a design, that may 
hereafter be still carried to greater lengths, be worthy of the Government’s 
taking it into hand. I flatter myself I liavo made it pretty clear to you. 
that there will be little or no difficulty in obtaining tlie absolute possession 
of these rich Kingdoms ; and that with the Mogul’s own consent, on 
condition of jmying him a loss than a fifth of tlie revenues thereof, etc.” 

Pitt, however, did not take any serious notice of the representation, probably 
because the proposal was much ahead of public opinion at home at that time. 
Sir John Malcolm, Memoirs of Robert, Lord Clive, (1836) Vol. II, Ch. X, 
p. 123. 
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nations as of the public at home.’ The upshot of this 
policy was the setting up of the much criticised system of 
“ double government,” which continued with sUght modi¬ 
fications up to 1772. 

The actual administration of Dewanny was conducted 
through native agency, with two chiefs, one at Murshidabad 
(Muhammad lleza Khan) and another at Patna (Shitabroy). 
On behalf of the Comiiany the Resident at the Durbar at 
Murshidabad, acting as the Collector of the King’s revenues,^ 
superintended the operations of the whole body of ‘ bla(;k 
collectors ’ under the supreme direction and control of 
the Select Committee. It is to be noted that a distinction 
was made between the administration of Dewanny lands 
and that of the ceded districts of Burdwan, Midnapur and 
Chittagong. The former, being regarded as politieal, was 
assigned to the Select Committee along with similar 
functions, while the latter belonged to the Council as before. 

^ The advaiitagOH of the systtmi were thus described by Clive and Woloet C'om- 
mittoo in a Jotter to Uio (.'ourt, dated the 24th January, 1767 : 

“ The uet*es.sity aiul utility of this grant become overyday more evident. 
All cause of contention with the CoNornmoiit is now romoxtid. Security 
to the property, freedom to the trade and protection to the persons of 
the natural inhabitants are insured. Funds for the jirovisioii of your 
investments for tlie maintenance of your trooiJS and for tlie necessities of 
war are established. Jnttueneo to command respect is acquired ; and 
wc DR///, in our presr7i1 circnmfftancefiy be regarded a,v the apringt trhich con- 
ee.ftled under lUv. .shaduu' of the Nabob',s nainc secretly gives motion to this 
vast maiJjine ol’ tjov<?rnnieiit, without offering violenoo to tlie original 
constitution. An increase of our ow'ii and diminution of his power are 
effected without encroachment on liis prerogative.” 

(Tara. 2 of the letter. Italics ours.) 

=* His functions have been described as follows in para. 5 of the Letter from 
the Select Committee to Court, dated 24th January, 17(i7 :— 

“ In conjunction with Mahomed lleza Cawii, ho supe^rintends the whole 
colleetions, receives tlie monthly payment from the Zemindars ; disburses 
the stated revenues ai>propriated to the King, and the Nabob ; inquires 
into the causes of deficiencies ; redresses injuries sustained or comitiittod 
by the officers of the revenue, & transmits the accounts of his office, the 
invoices of Treasury, and a monthly account of the Treasury, with every 
other occurrence of importance, to the President and the Select 
Committee.” 
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The division of functions between the Select Committee 
and the Council was made on the principle that the Council 
was to continue conducting the old functions, and the Com¬ 
mittee was to conduct the new functions that arose as a 
result of the growth of the political role of the Company.^ 

Constitutional Significance of Dewanny 

From the above description, the Dewanny adminis¬ 
tration does not appear to have created any appreciable 
change in the position or functions of the Company, because 
even the administrative machinery of Dewanny was kept 
intact and manned by native agency as before. It 
seems to have added only the ultimate control over 
the revenues of Bengal to the already existing military 
supremacy of the Company. It may appear as nothing 
more than the appointment by the Emperor of the Com¬ 
pany, instead of a private individual, as the Dewan. But 
as a matter of fact its significance was much deeper. It 
gave a de jure basis to the supremacy of the Company 
which it had been exercising so long de facto. It engrafted 
the Company on the constitutional system of the country, 
professedly as a part, but actually as the main¬ 
spring. But the Company was either unconscious of the 
fact, or knowing it, deliberately shut its eyes to it in 
refusing to take the obligations of its new office on its own 
shoulders at once. So far as the servants of the Company 
were concerned, however, it did not create any change in 
their position, as they had, as yet, no part or lot in the 
management of the Dewanny affairs. 

Administrative Reform and Attitude of Civil Servants 

In the meantime Clive went ahead with his task of 
reforming abuses and enforcing economy in civil and military 

^ Vide paragraphs 8 and 9 of the same letter. 
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administration. In all his private letters of this period he 
deplores the shameful conduct of the Company’s servants 
before his arrival and the slur it brought upon the fair 
name of the Company in the country. ^ As all these evils 
centred round the practice of inland trade, he made a drive 
against the same. He ordered all free merchants, except 
those specially permitted to trade, to return to the presi¬ 
dency, stopped the Gomostafis from passing their goods 
without duty, and implicity carried out the orders of the Direc¬ 
tors in executing the covenants against the receipt of gifts 
and pres 9 nts. As we have already seen, the previous Board 
left over this matter pending the arrival of Clive. “ 

Almost the very first thing that Clive did on his arrival 
was to get the covenants executed, first, by the members 
of the Council and the servants at the Presidency, and 
next, by all servants, civil and military, in the factories 
in the interior. 

All these measures created a smouldering discontent 
among both the civil and military servants of the Company, 
when another act of administrative reform made it break 
into a conflagration. This" was Clive’s decision to bring 
up four senior civil servants from Madras to Bengal, as 
he noticed a pitiable dearth of senior men in Bengal, 
very responsible positions being held by junior servants 
to the detriment of efficiency. As this affected the vested 
interests of the Bengal servants, they planned organising an 


1 Vide Malcolm, op. cit., Vol. II, Ch, XIV. 

* The ‘ Free merchants ’ were not servants of the Company. They carried 
on trade on their own account. They are not to be confused with ‘ Interlopers ’ 
who illegally participated in those branches of trade in which the Company enjoyed 
a monopoly under the Crown’s charter. They did not encroach on the monopoly 
of the Company, but carried on trade between India and the neighbouring countries, 
under a license granted by the Company. But like the servants of the Company, 
they had also to sign indenture bonds for observing the terms of the covenants 
they had to enter into with the Company. 

•In a letter to his friend General Carnac, dated the 6th May, 17(>5, Clivo 
strongly condemns this conduct of the Board. Idem, p. 322. 
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association for o^xjn defiance of the President, even to the 
po'nt of social boycott. We may be excused for quoting 
at length excerpts from the letter of the Select Committee 
to the Court on this matter, dated 31st January, 1766. 
Para. 20. “ We are sorry to find that our endeavours to 
serve the Company in a manner the least 
injurious to your servants, here, should be 
misconstrued. As soon as this measure became 
known, by reports from Madras, and previous 
to our laying any proceedings before the Board, 
the young gentlemen of the settlement had set 
themselves up for judges of the propriety of our 
conduct, and the degree of their own merit : 
each would think himself qualified to transact 
your weighty affairs in Council, at an age when 
the laws of his country adjudge him unfit to 
manage his own concerns to the extent of forty 
shillings. They have not only set their hands 
to the memoiial of complaint but entered into 
associations unbecoming at their years, and 
destructive oPthat subordination without which 
no government can stand.—All visits to the 
President are forbidden—All invitations from 
him and members of the Select Committee are 
to be slighted—The gentlemen called down by 
our authority from Madras are to be treated 
with neglect and contempt—Every man who 
deviates from this confederacy is to be stig¬ 
matised and avoided—In a word, the members 
arc totally to separate themselves from the 
head, decorum and union are to be set at 
defiance, and it becomes a fair struggle whether 
we or the young gentlemen shall in future guide 
the helm of Government. Look at their names, 
examine their standing, inquire into their 
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services, and reflect upon the age of four-fifths 
of the subscribers to this bill of grievances, 
who now support the association, and you will 
be equally surprised with us at the presump¬ 
tuous intemperance of youth, and convinced 
that a stop of three or four years in the coui’se 
of promotion is indispensably necessary, if you 
would have your Council composed of men 
of experience and discretion. 

21. “ From this skt^tch of the behaviour of your 
servants, you will perceive the dangerous pitch 
to which the independent and licentious spirit 
of this settlement hath risen ; you will then 
determine the necessity and propriety of the 
step we have taken : in the meantime we are 
resolved to support it or w(‘ must submit to the 
anarchy and confusion consequent on sub¬ 
jecting the decrees of your Select ('ommittee 
to the revisal and repeal of young gentlemen 
just broke loose from the hands of theii* school¬ 
masters.” 

Clive quelled this rebellious spirit with a' firm hand 
by dismissing and suspending some and scattering others 
to various places. The importance of the mattei- lies in 
the way it illustrates the depths of indiscipline and 
insubordination to which the servants of the (kuupany 
had sunk at this time. 


The Problem of Remuneration of Servants and Clive's 
Plan of ‘ Society of Trade.' 

Although Clive dealt severely with the spirit of in¬ 
subordination among the servants, the root cause of all 
troubles did not escape his notice. With his keen insight 
Rnd sagacity he easily perceived that he could not keep 
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the administration clean without providing adequate 
remuneration for its members. The problem engaged his 
attention from the very beginning of his second term of 
administration. The scales of salaries were admittedly 
ridiculously small. But so long the servants were making 
up for their poor salary by other means already noted. 
Now, however, to put it in the words of Sir John Malcolm, 
Clive’s biographer, 

“ in the altered situation of the Company, when their 
servants concluded treaties, influenced the fate of 
provinces, and made and tinmade princes, things were 
essentially changed. Presents were now liable to 
become, not the sign and consequence of good-will, 
but the motive, and sometimes the guilty motive, of 
publit! acts ; and great sums might be thus extorted, 
to the injury both of the natives and of the 
Company and, indeed, this natural effect did ensue.” ^ 

So this practice had been stopped, as already stated, by 
an order of the Directors directing all servants of the 
Company to enter into covenants which forbade the receipt 
of gifts and presents. Next, the orders issued regarding 
the inland* trade almost closed another source of profit. 
These drove them back once more to export and import 
trade exclusively, placing them at a disadvantage by the 
side of the ‘ free merchants,’ as they could not move from 
place to place like the latter.^ Moreover, due to the 
increased investments of the Company after Dewanny this 
too was not very profitable. As Verelst observes : 

“ The new covenants had excluded the receipt of 
presents ; while the increased investments of the 
Company, (after the Dewanny was obtained) absorbed 
the trade of the individuals, and removed all prospect 

^ John Malcolm, op, c?7., (1936) Vol. Ill, p. 96. 

* They practically monopolised the import and export trade which was given 
up by the Company’s servants when they took to internal trade. 
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of advantage in a foreign commerce. No other 
fund remained for the reward of services; and 
without pro})osing a reasonable prospect of inde¬ 
pendent fortunes, it was ridiculous to hope that 
common virtue could w'itlistand the allurements 
of daily temptations, or that men armed with 
power would abstain from the spoils of a prostrate 
nation.” ^ 

Tht‘ (Company’s servants, thendore, made a representa¬ 
tion to (live of their grievance and (Mive felt its 
legitimacy. 

(’live gave to the problem his very serious thoughts. 
H(' was (piite aware that the Directors would not agree to 
a direct incrc'ase in remunenition, as “ the habits of 
thinking and constitution, of the (’onrt of Directors, 
rend(T<'d them v(‘ry aflverse to granting adequ.ate salaries 
to those* (*m|)l()V(‘d in high stations.”- At the* same time, he 
jK'i-fectly realisi'd that some way must Ix^ fruind to increase 
the emolunu'iits and to purify th(‘ service. After thinking 
of various alb'inatives lie found tlu* most satisfactory 
solution in his plan <>t ” Society of 'Prach* described 
below. In justitication of his plan as tlu* best solution 
of the problem, eom[)ar<*d with otiu'i' alternativ<>s that he 
thought of, he wrote in the course of a private letter to 
the (-ourt as follows :— 

“ ’•'’he necessity of rewarding the superior servants, 
both civil and military, is obvious, sintic the large 
investment n'cjuired by the (’ompany makes it 
impossible for individuals who perform their duty 

* H. Vorolst, .4 View of the Rise, Progress, rlc., in Hengnl (1772), Cli. IV, 
p. 113. 

• Malcolm, op. cit., Vol. Ill, Cli. XVI, p. S2. 

» Para. 16 of tho letter quoted in AV. Bolts’ Considerations on India Affairs 
{mi), Vol. I, p. 173. The date is not given. 

18—1364B 
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to acquire anything considerable by private trade. 
The means of regulating this reward have frequently 
employed my attention, and after the most mature 
deliberation I have found none so convenient, 
proper, or equitable as the trade in salt. If you 
grant a commission upon the revenues the sum will 
not only be large luit known to the world. The 
allowance being publicly ascertained, every man’s 
proportion will at all tinu's be the occasion of much 
discourse, envy and jealousy. ’Fhe Great ^ will 
interfere in your appointments, .‘ind noblemen will 
perf)<>tually solicit you to ])rovide for the younger 
branches of thcur faniili(^s. A commission upon 
your investment, whether Jipon the provision in 
Bengal, or the sal(>s in Eurf)pc, is liable to the same 
objections.” 

He then states the advantages of his plan.- Clive was 
so much convinced of the <‘ITicacy and soundness of his 
scheme that he went forward with it without waiting foi‘ 
the approval of the Directors, of which he felt sanguine. 
But here he made a miscalculation. He took his cue from 
the Letter of the Court, dated the 1st June, 1764 (already 
referred to), directing the President and (’ouncil to evolve a 
plan of inland trade in consultation with tht' Nawab which 
would satisfy the interests of all parties, viz., the Nawab, 
the Company and its servants. In pursuance of this 
direction, at a Consultation held on the 10th August, 1766, 
the Select Committee passed a number of Regulations 
embodying the plan and resolved to put it into execution. 
This was further elaborated at another meeting of the 

* A reference to the ministry at home. 

■ A similar statement of objects and reasons will bo found in a letter from the 
Select Committee to the Court, dated the 24th January, 1767, which eonvoyed 
the decision of the Committee to comply with the orders of the Court for winding 
up the Society. 
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Committee held on the ISth Sej)teml)er next.^ It was 
proposed to make the inland trade in salt, betel-nut and 
tobacco an ex(;lusive monopoly to be conducted by a 
(company consisting of the superior cavil and military 
servants of tlu? (>oni])any arranged in three classes according 
to rank, entitled to a numbia* of shares and conse^quontly 
profits on the same princijcle.- All salt, betel-nut and 
tobacco produced in, or imj)orted into, Bengal were to be 
purchased by this (Jompany alone and then to be 
transported to cta-tain centit's whei'c- they would be sold 
by its agents to (ountry tiudei’s, who would then be 
permitted tcj deal in the article's, 'fhe management of the 
concern was (^nlnlst('d to a (’ommittee of 'Frade con¬ 
sisting of two members of tlu^ Council and two of the 
Select Committee. The Company was to receive duties 
on the articles at tli(' following rates : 

On salt -.‘15 pei' cent.'* 

On b<.‘tel-nut 10 per cc'iit on tlu' prime cost. 

On tobacco —25 per cent on the prime cost. 

It was calculated that it would yield to the Comj)any 
a deal' reA'enue of at least t^l(K),000 a year. It was con¬ 
tended in favoui’ of the plan that far from hijuring any 
party it was calculated to benefit all. 'The Company would 


^ For details of tlitr Sclieme vidr. /Jcufjal Secret (!ott>*ialtatlons, ITOo-GO, See 
also Fourth Report from fhe (^onnnittee oj Seervetp KaM Imlien (1772-73), 
App. Nos. 88 & 89, and VV'. Bolts, Connideralioths on India AjfairHf CIj. Xlll. 
A detaii( 3 <i and coiUKsetod account of tJju ‘ Society of Trade ’ will also bo found 
in an article Studies in the hJarl/f (iovcrnincilt Sif^steni of the Companjf in 
Bengal (1795-71), by Mr. D. N. Bancrji in Bengal : Past and Present, 
Vol. LV. 

* The proprietors were to be arranged into three tdassc-s. 1 he first clasH* 
consisting of Governor and other superior civil and military servants, altogether 
fifteen, was allotted thirty-five shares. The soctiud class, consisting of eighteen 
persons of the next superior grade, was allotted twoK'o shares, ami the third class, 
consisting of twenty-seven persons, eight sliares. 

® This was raised to 50 per cent when, after the first year’s working, enormous 

profits were made. 
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be benefited by an increase in its revenues, which othtTwise 
it would lose. Moreover, the (-oinpauy’s sei'vants, now being 
freed from their trading pursuits, would be able to devote 
their whole time and energies tt) the work of the (’omj)any. 
The servants woidd not only have a regular sounic (d' 
income, but would be spannl all lJu' trouble and worry 
they wcu'e subject(Hl to in carrying on private trade. '^Phe 
country traders, it was pointed out, would not be losers 
in any way, because they would carry on th(' trade as 
before, trade in salt having always been a monopoly. The 
(|uestion of tbe Nawab's revenues being affected did not 
now arise, btaviuse under the system of Dt'wanny the 
Nawab had nothing to do with revenue administration. 

It would not be witbin oui' purview to examine the 
merits or denu'rits of the |)lan on fiscal or political grounds. 
But we should not(> Ikuc two points, which aic reli vajit to 
our theme. The first is, that it did not put an ('ud to 
inland trade in tlu' articles mentioix'd, as recpiiriMl by 
the Directors, but simply ri>gulated and regularised 
it. lnthese(!ond place, only t ln'superioi’c ivil and militaiy 
servants were admitted within tlic fold of the “ Soc iety,” 
and they were a handful among the legion of the (‘ompany’s 
servants. The rank and tile whose' salaries were* jhtifully 
small wore left in the cold shade of neglect . It is difficult 
to iinagiiic how CJlivc; covdd look u[)on the plan as a 
solution of the pi-oblem t)f abuses axising from the 
unregulated practice of p?-ivatc trade and that of fair 
remuneration of the service. 


The Court's Attitude 

On the 3()th September, 1765, in three separate letters, 
one from Lord ('live himself, one from Chve and Select 
(Committee, and a third from the Governor and Council— 
the plan was communicated, with explanations, to the 
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Court of Directors and eommeruled for their approval. 
The Court, however, in tlieir Ceneral Letter, dated the 
19th February, 17(56, reiterated their j)revious order against 
inland track'. .As this lettcu’ was takc'ii to have been written 
before thcdr letter of the* 3()th Sc'pteniber, 1765, eonveyuig 
thc! plan of the' Society, had rcuieheci them, ^ Clive waited 
for lurther ordc'rs of the {'oni])any. But in a letter, dated 
(hc! 17th May, 17(56, to the Select Committees the t!ourt, 
while congratulating Clive on rem(>dying prevailing evils in 
Bengal and givitig him extraordinary poweu's, disapproved 
of his plan of the ‘ Society of Trade' ' in e'le*ar and unmis¬ 
takable terms on the gioiind that theur previous t^xperienec 
of inland trade did not justify them in approving of it 
even in that re'stricte'd form. In this k'tter- they aj)provod 
of the motixe' underlying the but ('xpresse'd the 

opinion ihal it x\ ould not achie'vc I he e'lid in vk'W. 'I'he'y 
obse'i ved : 

“ \Vc agiec in opinion with your L(»relship on the 
pvopj'iety of holding out sue-h advantage'.s tej our 
chief s<'rvants, civil an<l military, as may open 
to thc'in the means of honourably aceiuiring a 
compe'tene-y in our serviee,” 

and then hinted iit thinking out some other nu'ans to that 
end. The letter re'ached Bengal in December, 1766, shortly 
before Clive’s departure. Clive ciomplied with the orders 
of the Company rathei' reluctantly. In its Lcttcir to the 
Court, dated the 24th January, 17(i7,'* the'. Scilec t Com¬ 
mittee, while', communicating theur compliancjcx with the 
Court’s orders, explained the reasons behind the plan, 
IKsrhaps with a view to inducing them to revise their 

» H. Vorolst, op. cit., p. 109. 

* Vide Fourth Report from the Coiniiiittoe of Secrecty, (1772-73), App. 
No. 46, for extracts from the Letter. 

• Parae. 20-24, Bengal Letters Received, Vol. 7 (1. O. It.). 
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decision. ^ In the moantiinc it was resolved to terminate 
the monopoly of the Society at the conclusion of the current 
year of its operation, that is, on the 1st September, 1767, 
which was later on extended for another year on representa¬ 
tion being made; by the Committee of Trade to give the 
society sufficient time ‘ to collect their debts and realise 
their capital.' ^ This letter, however, produced no effect on 
the Directors who in their letter, dated the 2()th November, 
1767,-'* reiterated their orders of the j)revious letter. At the 
same time, however, as a compensation for the loss of profits 
from private trade and “ as a reasonabl(> encrouragement 
to exert themselves w'ith ze^al and alacrity in their several 
departments ” they directe<l that a sum amounting to two 
and a half per cent of the net r('vemie of Dewanny should 
be earmarked ('aeh year and distributed among th(' suj)erior 
civil and military servants, the share of each dep(M)ding 
upon rank, 'riiiis out of a lHindr(‘(l shares into whii'h 
the sum was to be divid(>d, the Coveiaior was to receive 31 
sharers, the Second in ('oiincil 41 shares, each member of 
the Select Committee not having a chiefship 34 shares, 

^ Clivo remained unconviiicotl of tin? wisiloin of llic step takoii l>y Ibo Direct-orB 
aud he exorcised Iiis iiifluoiicc with the Directors (*v('n after his rotvirn to Kiipland, 
though in vain. In course of a speech deliN ored in the Mouse of ( Vnninons on 
liOth Marcli, 1772, ho observed : 

“ It was not oxpodient to (iraw tlio reins too tig]»t. It was not expedient 
that the Company's servants should pass from alUmaice to beggary. It 
was necessary tliat some einolurncnts should accrue to the servants in 
general, and more specially to tliose in superior stations, wlio wore to 
assist in carrying on the mi^asures of government. The salary of a ('cun’ 
cillor is, I think, scarcely .*10(1/ jwr annum, aind it is well known that he 
cannot live in that country for less than ,*1,000/. 'I'he same proportion 
holds among other servants. It w'rs requisite, therefore, that an establish • 
merit shoukl take place, and the Select Cominitteci after the most mature 
deliberation, judged that the trade in salt, betol-nut and toabcco under 
proper regulations, might effectually answer the purpose.” 

{Vide J. Malcolm, op, cit., Vol. Ill, p. 100.) 

» Vide extracts of Bengal General Consultations from 27th tfuly, 1707 to 
7t}i Ortober, 1708, in ‘ Fourth Report,^ -App. Nos. 46-50. 

» I’aras. 8S-90, Bengal Despatches^ Vol. Ill (I. O. R.). 
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other members of the Council | share, the Resident at the 
Durbar 4| shares and so on (vkh |)aras lOO-llS of the 
Letter). It may bc! noted that here they followed in the 
footsteps of (!|iv(^ in ifrnoring the claims of the inferior 
grades of servants (^xee])! for a small increase in pay for 
some military servants of lower ranks such as Captains, 
Lieutenants and Mnsigns and also in the' matter of 
allocation of the sharcss in accordance* with r.ank. With 
this we may ch>s(* the e|»isoflc of private inland trade of 
the Company's servatits. 


Some Oeneral ()h<<rrrf(lion.^ on the PoKiiion of the (hmpany 

and itn Servant 

Before we conclude the* chapte*!' w<> may vemtnre some 
general observations on the [losition of the* Comjiany and 
its servants on a revie'w of the (events of this ix'riexl. We 
have dcialt above with the* subject of private* trade of 
servants at what may appe'ar te) be an iinelne* le'ngth. That 
is be-icause, in e)nr e»pinie»n, it symbe)liHe's the general e-em- 
fusiem whieh was the re*siilt e)f a nialaeljnstment betwexm 
the real ])Osition e)f the* Ceempany anel its se*rvants in the 
polity of Bengal at that time and the role* they actually 
went on jilaying. (live eliagnoseel the malady e-orrectly 
but could not che)e)se* the right remeely, or rather 
applied it haltingly. Both in respect of the acquisition 
of Dewanny and his plan of ‘ Society e)f Trade ’ he may 
be said to have stopjied half way, instead of following up 
his course to its logie*al conclusion. Of e!Ourso it may be 
said in his defence that he had to deal with a Court of 
Directors who, being for removed from the scene, were 
unaware of the real situation in Bengal and therefore 
dreaded any radicaf reform. The fact of the matter was 
that the whole system was now in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. The Company was not, as yet, quite sure of 
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its position, so unexpected it had been to them. That 
explains their iialting approv'^al of Dewanny, and the 
refusal to undertake; its obliirations and responsibilities even 
after its acquisition. 4’h(\y were overtaken, as it were, by 
a spirit of defeatism. They <;oukl not get rid of their 
“ mcndiant-mindcdness,” if we may rise such a term, 
and (“ntcr into a new com|)lex of ruliM'shiji by facang the 
realities of l lu' situat ion. 'Phal is why they grudged paying 
decent rennmeration to their scirvants thinking that it 
would eat into their dividimd. Had they reali.sed their true 
position, lh(;y would have recognised it as an ekanentary 
principle of puhlii- admini.stration that public servants 
must be adequately paid to Ire induced to put forth their 
best, to keep them from temjrtation and to ensuir' a high 
1pv(;1 of conduct which may Ire said to hi' the first condit irrn 
of stability of govi'rnmeut. Hut insti'ad of that, they kxrked 
upirn their possessions in Bengal as a part of th(‘ir capital 
assets and wanted to ntilisi* it to swell their dividi'iiTl. 
This was the root cause of all the evils in the ('ornpany's 
administration in this periird. TIu' servants irf the Com¬ 
pany kroked upon themselves le.ss as irnlrlic^ servants, 
than as jrrivileged private traders, so ter say, wlur did 
some work fVrr the (tirmpany alsir for a small c(rnsideration. 
ft is no wond(M’, therefore, that tlu'y degenerated 
into a band of fortune-hunting adventurers, lost to all 
sense of public morality, particularly in the “ masterlcss 
confusion ” that prevailed in Bengal at thi> time. To 
sum up the situation in the words of Rcrbert Grant ^ :— 

“ The regulai' (unoluments of the service, at that 
period, bore no [iroportion to the great and the 
increasing importance of the functions exercised by 
the servants; and it is the too common vice 
of mankind to seek, in indirect and oblique gain, 


* R. Grant, op, ciL, CJh. IT, p. 245. 
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compensation for an unjust abridgment of their legiti¬ 
mate profits. At the same time, the temptations 
arising from this cause were strengthened by the 
extreme facility of malversations, under a system 
which was as yet unfurnished with the check of 
an effectual responsibility, and among a people with 
whom venality had wholly lost its reproach.” 


14—1364B 



CHAPTER IV 


The Company’s Civil Service—from Traders to 
Administrators 

Failure of ‘ Double Go^m-nment ' 

Clive left Rcngal in tlie early part of 1767 and was 
succeeded by H. Verelst as Governor. It has been seen 
that the policy of Clive during his second term of adminis¬ 
tration, which had the fullest concurrence of the (?ourt of 
Directors, was to render the Company “ the spring which 
concealed under the shadow of the Nawab’s name ” would 
secretly give “ motion to the vast machine of government ” 
and the upshot was the “ double government.” Although 
Clive left Bengal in a mood of s(>lf-compla(!ency, as would 
appear from the Scle(d Committee’s letter, dated the 24th 
January, 1767 (already referred to), very soon, however, 
the system was found to be bopelessly unworkable. Bengal 
once again relapsed into the state anarchy and (ionfiusion 
which Clive had beovn sent to remedy. 'I'he servants of the 
Company went on with their private tiude with renewed 
vigour. The revenue and judicial administration, being 
in the hands of the native collectors subject to the remote 
and perfunctory control of the Resident at the Durbar and 
the Supreme Council, continued as corrupt as before. The 
causes of the failure of the sy.stcm have been ably analysed 
by Sir A. Lyall. He observes^ : - 

“ The essence of executive government is to be one 
and indivisible, so that the machine will not run 
unless all the driving power centres ultimately under 


^ Sir A. Lyall, o;j. cit,, Ch. X, p. 176. 
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one prime mover, whether it be an autocratic prince 
or a democratic assembly. In Bengal the outcome 
of this divided responsibility after Clive’s departure, 
was masterless confusion. The magistracy, the police, 
and the revenue officers, being diverse bodies work¬ 
ing upon different systems with conflicting interests 
under no common head, vied with each other 
in mismanagement; there were no positive laws 
and there was very little justice in the country. 
Moreover, the three Presidencies made wars and 
alliances independent of each other: The Com¬ 
pany’s standing army in Bengal amounted to over 
ll,(X)0 men, and the increased civil and military 
establishments involved expenditure that entrenched 
greatly upon the funds for commercial investment.” 

The result of the system of ‘ double government ’ was 
absolute confusion and anarchy. The country government 
had been demolished in substance though not in name, 
but was not yet replaced by a settled and regular govern¬ 
ment. As is to be expected under such circumstances, the 
people were subjected to systematic plunder and oppression 
by the strong, their economic resources were drained, the 
revenues of the Government fell, and the investment of 
the Company underwent a decline. 

Both the Court of Directors and the Bengal Board 
felt that things could no longer be allowed to drift and that 
something must be done. But they did not know what 
should be done. What was wanted was a thorough over¬ 
hauling of the system of administration, which had practi¬ 
cally broken down, and this was ultimately achieved by 
Hastings. But the Directors, as is natural to a body of 
commercial magnates and placed at too great a distance from 
the scene of occurrence to realise fuUy the true situation, 
dreaded any such innovation of a revolutionary character. 
Ultimately, however, hard pressed by circumstances. 
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the most important of which were serious financial 
embarrassment and parliamentary pressure, they had to 
abandon much against their will the policy of aloofness and 
decide on the assumption of direct responsibility of adminis¬ 
tration from the country government. But before this 
momentous decision was taken some palliatives were tried 
within the framework of the existing system, which may 
be regarded as being an admission of its failure. As these 
have an important bearing upon the position of the civil 
service, or at least a section of it, we propose to attempt a 
brief review of these measures before we discuss the effect 
of the Company’s decision to undertake administrative 
responsibility on its own shoulders. It may be noted here 
in passing that even after the dticision, the Company’s 
servants mainly remained commercial agents with the 
exception of those who were drafted to revenue or judicial 
work, and even some of these combined some commercial 
work with their administrative duty. It took some time 
to make a complete separation between the two branches 
of the Company’s activity. 


The Scheme of ‘ Sujjervisors ’ of 1769 

A section of the superior servants of the Company 
became impatient with the policy of non-interference 
pursued by the Company and advocated some measure of 
intervention in the administration. For instance, Mr. 
Holwell observed :— 

“ We have nibbled at these provinces for eight years 
and notwithstanding an immense acquisition of 
territory and revenue what benefit has resulted 
from our successes to the Company ? Shall we go 
on nibbling and nibbling at the bait, until the trap 
falls and crashes us ? Let us boldly dare to be 
Sovbahs (Governor) ourselves.” 
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Two other servants in very high positions gave vent to 
similar feelings though in a more moderate way. One was 
H. Verelst, the 'Governor, and the other 11. Becher, the 
Resident at the Durbar. Verelst, in a letter written to the 
Bengal Board on the eve of his resignation of Governor¬ 
ship,^ criticised the policy of the Directors in enjoining strict 
non-interference with the native agency. The argument 
on which Verelst based his criticism of the prevailing system 
was that the native officers were uncontrolled, while the 
Company received an immense revenue without possessing 
the means of protecting the people who paid. Verelst 
did not sec any point in the objection of the Court to the 
employment of European agency on the ground of their 
ignorance and inexperience, because the employment of 
covenanted servants in the ceded districts had been amply 
justified. His expcirience as llesident or tJhief successively 
in the ceded districts of (.!hittagong, Burdwan, Midnapur, 
as also the Calcutta I’urgannahs brought home to him 
the marked contrast in the conditions as between them 
and the districts under Dewanny administration. This 
he attributed to two causes :--l. European supervision. 
2. System of long-term settlement with Zemindars or 
hereditary landholders having a natural interest in the 
soil, instead of farming land by public auction to the 
highest bidders who turned out to be mere adventurers. 
Verelst, therefore, pressed for the approximation of the 
system of collection of revenue in the Dewanny 
districts to that in the ceded districts, which had 
thrived for a long time under the supervision and 

^ Letter dated the 16th December, 1769. Vide IT. Verelst, A View of (he 
Rise, Progress, etc., in Bengal, App. XXVII, pp. J 20-24. (See Appendix E for 
extracts from the letter). In this letter ho draws attention to the revolutionary 
change in the position of the (binpany, disapproves of the Company’s policy of 
non-interference, dt'picds its evil consoqiieuces, applauds the scheme of supervisors 
of which ho was the author, assesses its prospects, and at the same time urges 
caution in going further in asserting sovereignty. 
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management of the covenanted servants of the Company. 
In this view the Resident at the Durbar, R. Becher, 
also completely concurred. 

In course of a letter, dated May 24, 1769,^ to the 
Select Committee he deplored the unsatisfactory mode of 
collecting revenue and the resulting confusion and advocated 
the introduction of the method followed in the ceded 
districts. But want of ex]ierience and knowledge of the 
intricacies of the existing system, as also of information 
regarding the true condition of lands, naturally made the 
Select Committee hesitant and nervous in experimenting in 
new measures, particularly in view of the known apathy 

^ BenfjtU Secret Consulldtions^ datt'd July S, I7()9, V'ol. 1). Kango A 

(I. O. K.). pp. J94-40D. 

Pixeerpts Inini tlio letter : 

“ It must give f>ain to an lOngiiahnmn to Imve n^nson to tJiiiik that since 
the aecoHsioii of the Coinjmuy to the Dowannee the condition of the people 
of this ('ountry lia.s been worse than it was before ; and yet I arn afraid 

the Fact is undoubte<l,. The Fiideavour of all coneernod to gain 

Cr<*dit by an Increase of iiovemie during the 'Piine of their being in Station 
without sulhcieiitly atteinling to what future (‘onsccpioncos might be 
exf)Octo<l from such u Measure ; the Frrors that subsist in the Manner of 
making the (Villoctions, parti<‘ularly by the Kmiiloymont of Auinils ; these 
appear to me the principal (-aust's why this fine (.’ountry which nourished 
under the most de.spotic and arbitrary (Jovormnont, is v(M*ging towarfls 
its Ruin while the Ihiglish have really so great a Share in the Administra¬ 
tion. Whenever the Court of Directors sliall think proper to avow 

the Manugoment of the .Iie\'eiiues 1 think it cannot admit of Doubt, that 
the Plan to be jnirsuod throughout the whole Country should be the same 
as is now practised at Ihirdw^aii; viz. letting the Lands out to farm for 
at least three years witli an assurance that those who behave well, and 
give proper encouragement to their Ryotts, should alw’ays liavo the pre¬ 
ference in remaining Farmers of those Lands, wdien their Leases expired. 
This Method and English Gentlemen appointed to superintend the Collec¬ 
tions, and administration of Justice has ueeasioned the province of Burdwan 
to flourisl), wlion the Countrys adjacent to it under the Government of 

the Ministers are in a very declining state. Other necessary stops 

to bo taken are to have as great a Check on the Collectors as you possibly 
can, and to endeavour to fix the Rato of Collections in such a Manner, 
that the Ryott may know’ as early as possible in the Season what the 
Collector has a right to demand of him, and no further demand should 
bo made on any Account whatever, etc.’* 
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of the Directors to any innovation. But in 1769 on receiv¬ 
ing a letter from the (’ourt, dated the 11th November, 
1768, which seemed to indicate a softening in its attitude 
and almost to permit them to malce an experiment, the 
Select Committee felt encouraged and decided on an 
innovation. In the meantime they recxnved also a joint 
letter from the President and the Resident at the Durbar, 
dated the 30th June, 1769,^ f?i'dng to the (Council most 
probably their views as noted above. At its Consultation 
held on August 16, 1769, they took into consideration the 
joint letter from the I’resident and the Resident at the 
Durbar, and in view of the seTk)us situation of the 
Company in Bengal, formulated a scheme of Supervisors as 
the remedy in the spirit of the Directors’ Letter, dated 
the 11th November, 1768.- 

Evils that led to Ih^ Appointment of Supervisors 

In support of the scheme the Stak'd Corninittoe observ'cd 
among other things as follows : 

“ The Committee are convinc(>d that this degree of 
power without control, of knowledge without parti¬ 
cipation and of influence without any effectual 
counter-Action is too important and rej)lete in the 
consequences to be v(wted in any thre(‘ ministers 
or rather one single man (meaning Reza Khan) who, 
allowing him tlu' clearest prehuence for integiity, 
ability and attachment among his (fountrymen. 


* This itsoir cannot bo traced in the iruiniiscri])t (’onsnltations, though 

thoro is a rofcroncc to it in tho IJertf/al o\' Hih Ju]y, 17()9 (Tndia OiTico 

Uncords), p. 307, as follows : — 

“ Head a letter from the Pi’osident and Iio.sident at the l^iirbar acfcornpanied 
by an Extract of a letter from the Resident to the President and sundry 
accounts etc.” 

” Ordered that the letters be oiitorod on the proceedings.” 

2 Vide Bentjal Secret Comultations, Vol. 9, Range A (I. O. R.), pp.409-605. 
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cannot be supposed superior to temptation; and 
at least ought not, in good policy, to be trusted 
so extensively and independently as has been 
necessarily the consequence of the present system; 
while the Company are in reality the principals 
in the revenues of this country, and the most inter¬ 
ested in the good conduct of its government, every 
bar should be removed that tends to preclude them 
from a knowledg<* of its real state. In the above 
causes and others deducible from them, the Com¬ 
mittee discerns wit li great regret, the original source 
and present inveteracy of many of those evils under 
which those provinces are at. present oppressed.”^ 
They then proceeded to make out a ease for interference 
by drawing attention to the corruption and oppressions 
of the native colleetors :— 

“ On an alarm of inspection or at the annual poonah 
they frame accounts to serve the occasion ; or by 
involving them in confusion and ambiguity, waste 
time till it becomes too late to continue the process 
against them without hazarding new losses in the 
revenue; and thus the culpable not only escape 
punishment, but often obtain a prolongation of their 
appointments. Many flagrant grievances reach our 
ears, but in a country of such extent, there are 
doubtless many more concealed from us; and, 
what is equally true under our present disadvantages, 
they are and must remain, incxplorable, we can 
neither redress grievances, nor effect improvements. 
With regard to the former, our distance, and our 
too indirect information through ministerial channels, 
set the offender beyond our reach, and the 

* It i3 interesting to find the Committee speaking the language of modem 
science of government and public administration in dilating on the evils of absence 
of constitutional checks on the exercise of power a public by authority. 
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impossibility of having time and (tompetent 
knowledge puts the latter out of our power.” 

” Enough has been said,” they continue, ” and more 
might be produced, to prove that the system estab¬ 
lished and now pursuing in the country is deficient 
in every particular that is requisite to defend and 
support the poor from the injustice and oppression 
of the strong; and to increase its value to its 
possessors by promoting the industry of the ryot 

and the manufacturer.” 

So they thought that it should be replaced by the 
system obtaining in the ceded districts under the supervision 
of covenanted servants of the CJompany and passed the 
following resolution :— 

“ That in every province; or district, a gentleman 
in the service be appointed, with or without assist¬ 
ance, in proportion to the extent of the district, 
whose office or department is to be subordinate to 
the Resident of the Durbar and managed as is 
expressly set forth and defined in the following letter 
of Instructions.” 

The details of the scheme were laid down in the letter of 
Instructions from the Resident at the Durbar, which was 
drafted by the President (H. Verelst) and unanimously 
approved by the Committee.* It was accompanied by 
detailed notes on each head for the guidance of the 
covenanted servants to be appointed Suiiervisors ^ who 
would be quite new to their task. 

Duties of Supervisors under the Scheme 

The duties of the Supervisors were clearly set forth 
in the instructions, subject to modification in future by the 

^ Tho “ instructions ” to the Supervisors will be found in Appendix F. 

* In tho Company’s records the term ‘ Supravisors ’ has boon generally used 

j6_1364B 
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Resident at the Durbar. They fall under five heads. 
They were instructed “ to ascertain in a minute, clear 
and comprehensive manner ” :— 

1. A summary history of each district, from the 
period of Sujah Cawn (172fi-39), the “ora of good order 
and good government.” 

2. 'fhe state, produce, ami capacity of the lands, 
with a vicAV to pre})aring a good HuHiahood or Rent 
roll based on personal and local investigation. 

3. The amount of the revenues, the cesses or arbi¬ 
trary ta.ve8, and all demands whatever made on the ryot, 
by the Government or the Zemindar, with the manner 
of collecting them, and the general rise of every new 
im post. 

4. I’he regulation of commerce, the illicit gains of 
Pycars (whole.saU‘ (h'alers), Dallols (brokers), etc., in the 
sha[)e of Nazzaranas, brokerage, discount on rupees, etc. 

5. Whatever might tend to obtain a knowledge of 
the abuses of and reform the administration of justice. 


The task set to the .Supervisors was thus of a Gom- 
prehensi\e character, etnbracing l»oth the commercial 
and administrative sphere,s of activity of the GonJ 2 )any. 
It will be noticed at the same time that the Super¬ 
visors were set the task not of actually administering 
but making the groundwork by means of laborious 
research on which the administrative system could be 
built uj). 3’lie authors of the .scheme wer(‘ cpjite aware that 
immediate assumption of the actual work of administra¬ 
tion of such a vast country by the Company’s servants 
without preparation, in other words, without collecting 
all the necessary information as regards the existing system 
and its abuses, would be attempting the impossible. The 
scheme of Supervisors was designed to prepare the ground 
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for the eventual assumption of the resjionsibility of actual 
administration by the C-ompany’s servants. 

The idea was no doubt excellent and laudable, and 
underlying the instructions there is a lofty note of idealism, 
as would appear from the following extract with which 
the letter of instructions concludes ; but it was perhaps 
too idealistic to be realised in the then existing state of 
the country:— 

“ Your commission entrusts you with the superin¬ 
tendence, and charge of a province whose rise or fall 
must considerably aflect the public welfare of the 
whole. The exploring and eradicating numberless 
oppressions, wliich are as grievous to the poor as 
they arc injurious to (Government, the displaying 
of those national principles of honor, faith, rectitude 
and humanity which should ever characterise the 
name of an Englishman ; the impressing the lowest 
individual with those ideas and raising his heart 
from oj)pression and despondency to security and 
joy, arc the valuable benefits which must result 
to our nation from a [irudent and wise behaviour 
on your part. Versed as you are in language, depend 
on none where you yourself can possibly hear and 
determine, l^et access to you be easy and be careful 
of the conduct of your dependents. Aim at no 
undue influence yourself, and check it in all others. 
Great share of integrity, disinterestedness, assiduity 
and watchfulness is necessary, not only for your 
ow'ii guidance, but as an example for all others; 
for your activity and advice will be in vain, unless 
confirmed by example. Carefully avoid all interested 
views by commerce, or otherwise, in the province, 
whilst on this service; for though ever so fair and 
honest it will awaken the attention of the designing, 
double the labour of develo])ing stratagems, and of 
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removing burdens and discouragements with which 
the commerce of the country in general has been 
loaded. You have before you a large field to 
establish both a national and private character ; lose 
not the opportunity, which is to be temporary only, 
for your whole proceedings will be quickly revised; 
a test which the board consider due to themselves, 
as a confirmation of the propriety of their choice; 
to you, an act of justice to your conduct; and to the 
public, for the security of its interests.” 


The Scheme Approved mid Enforced {December, 1769) 

The scheme being approved by the President and 
Council was given iinmediate eftect. In a letter, dated the 
10th December, 1769, the Resident at the Durbar was 
informed of the appointment of the first tSupervisors and 
their posting in the different districts. From the Consulta¬ 
tions of the Select Committee held on the 15th December, 
1769^ it appears that they felt very optimistic about the 
results of their scheme. They issued some further ins¬ 
tructions, viz .—that 

“ the supervisors bo enjoined to avoid all appearance 
of pomp and parade whatsoever. That it be recom¬ 
mended to them to pursue a system of economy in all 
their measures, and that each supervisor be directed 
to transmit monthly an account of all his expenses 
to the Resident at the Durbar in order that the 
Committee may hereafter be better able to judge 
what allowances should be made to them, in their 
respective stations.” 

At the same time the Committee modified an important 
condition of their employment by conceding to them the 
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right of private trade ^ which was forbidden in the original 
letter of instructions, because they thought it would 
not be expedient “ to restrict the Supervisors from the 
general benefit of Trade, so long as it doc^s not rise to the 
one {i.e., monopoly) or counteract the other (commerce).” 

As regards the status of the Suj^ervisors it was decided 
that all the Supervisors except the one at Dacca should be 
under the immediate direction and (ioiitrol of the Resident 
at the Durbar - at Murshidabad for Bengal and the ('hief at 
Patna for Bihar. 'I’he reason why the Supervisor at Dacca 
was excepted from the rulti was that he happened to be 
a member of the Bengal Board.® So far as their relations 


^ Subtfoquoiitly tlioy \v»m'o uguiii forhiiiiiou tlic right- midor orders of the Court 
as follows : ■ 

“ During his eontinuaueo in su(;li station, lu* ht^ not tliroctly or iiuliroctly 
engaged or intorostod in carrying on any trade in the districts conunitiod 
to liis caro.” 

(General Letter of th(' Court to Bengal, <lated the 2r>th Man*!), 1772, Uemjul 
DcapatcJiCiit Vol. V^l (1. (). li.). 

® The functions of the Hosidont at tho Durbar wore stated as follows by the 
Soloct Committee in a letter to the (\)urt, dated flanuarv 2'l, 1707: 

“ As to the functions of tlie ofliecj of J>ewanny tln\v ha\'e sinc(3 we carno into 
possession, been (^xt'rcised, a.s you direct, by the Resident at the l)url)ai\ 
who nets as Collector of ilje Iving’s revenue under tho inspection and 
control of the Select ("ornmitteo. In conjunction with Mahomed Reza 
Cawn, (Naib Dewan) ho superintends tho wliolo eoUoctions, receives the 
monthly payments from the Zainindars ; disburses the stated revenues 
appropriateil to the King and tho Nabob; inquires into tho causes 
of dofieieneies ; redresses injuries sustained or committed by the officers 
of the revenue and transmits tho accounts of his office, tho invoices 
of Treasure, and a monthly account of tlie Treasury, with every other 
occurrence of importance to tlie President and Select Committee.'* 

In short he was tho connecting link between tho Country Government and 
tho Company in revenue matters. 

(Para. 6 of tho Letter, Bengal Letters Received, Vol. 7 (I. O. R.). 

• His relation to the Resident was clarified in a letter from tho Select 
Committee to tho Cliiof of Dacca in reply to a reference made by tho latter on 
March let, 1770, on the point. The Conimittee observed : - 

“ Tho ultimate judgment of your conduct should rest with us, though yotir 
first instructions and future directions are to proceed from tho Resident 
at the Durbar. To define our meaning in tho most express terms, wherein 
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with Indian collectors and revenue officers were concerned 
they were given a negative voice both in revenue and 
judicial matters, the last word remaining with the Resident 
at the Durbar. On the positive side their function was 
to carry on research, as we have already noted, into the 
state of the country, conditions of the people, the mode 
of collection of revenue and so on, and in this task they 
met wdth opposition from, instead of receiving the 
co-operatioii and assistance of, the Indian officers who 
could alone deliver the goods. 

Constitulionnl Sujnificitncc of Ihr Scheme of Su-pervisors 

The constitutional significaiUH* of tlu' scheme of Super¬ 
visors lies in the fact that it formed the nucleus for the first 
time of a British administration in the proper sense of the 
term. In these Supervisors we find tht' predecessors of the 
presejit-day district olficers. In devising the plan Verclst 
was prompted by the motive of meeding the obligations 
of the Company both by the native rulers and the people. 
But the plan was perhaps too ambitious and not based 
on a proper appreciation of the realities of the situation. 
The remarks of 8ir W. Hunter on this subject, made in a 
rather sarcastic vein, are worth perusal in this connection. 
He says ^ :— 

“ They were to proceed to the investigation of the 
land tenures and of the revenues, to distinguish 
rapidly and infalhbly between customary cesses 
and illegal extortions, to submit a scheme for the 

the Diroctiona of the Resident coincide with your opinion you will comply 
therewith, when a difference of Beutiment arises, the question must bo 
referred to our decision.” 

{Vide Bengal Secret Consultations^ dated the 29th March, 1770, Vol. 10, 
Range A (T. O. R.), pp. 11211.3.) 

‘ VV. W. Hiuitor, The Annals of Rural Bengal (1868), Vol. I, Ch. V, 
pp. 263-64, 
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administration of justice, to draw up a list of the 
products of the province, to report on its commercial 
capabilities, not forgetting an exhaustive account 
of the means of developing its internal resources, 
with suggestions for removing those niultitudinous 
obstructions between the producer and the consumer, 
which had so hitally damjM^d th(' spirit of industry 
under Mussalnian misrule, d’heir h'isure hours, which 
the Council se(uns to have ('xpectinl would hang 
heavily, the supeivisors might beguilt! l>y acting 
as fathers to the [»eople, protecting the weak against 
the strong, helping the cultivators to improve their 
land, the merchants to extend their trade, the 
manufaclnnu’s to increase their prodiuds, and all 
classes to be wiser and Ix'tti'r than before. 

“In short, the supervisors were expected to accom¬ 
plish more than they c<)ul(l possibly do and the 
result was that tht'v did h'ss than they might have 
done,” 

IHJficultirs in Arlmtl Worthig 

The scheme recreived the blessings of the Court of 
Diretrtors, and like its authors t hey also built high hopes 
on it. In a letter, dated th<^ Ittth April, 1771, to Bengal 
(Para. 64) the (,'ourt observes : 

“ It is with pleasuri' w(‘ observe that the appointment 
of supervisors, to examine into t.he state of the 
Provinces (under the Instructions which our late 
President has with so much judgment and success 
laid down for their guidance) may be productive 
of so general a reformation of the abuses which 
are the immediate objects of our concern, that we 
have little to add to our preceding orders and regula¬ 
tions—we therefore wait, with impatience, for the 
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issue of the supervisors’ researches, in full hope that 
our President and Council will have adopted such 
measures as shall unite with our views, not only 
for the Company’s interests, but for the good of the 
Country from which we receive so great advantages.” 

Within a very short time, however, practical difficulties 
were experienced in its working. The interposition of the 
Supervisors was found to interfere with the collection 
of revenues. R. Becher, the Resident, who was 
himself associated with the scheme at its inception, now 
represented to the Select Committee that its enforcement 
should he delayed for one year and the powers of the 
Supervisors should also be modified for the present.^ He 
had reports of difficulties from the officers of the Govern¬ 
ment and forwarded in translation a copy of a letter 
from Muhammad Roza Khan to the Select Committee. 
Ho pointed out that the Zemindars, Aumils and Farmers 
were unwilling to enter into any engagements for the next 
season unless they could be assured of being able to make 
their collections without hindrance from the Supervisors. 
He, therefore, urged on the Council the necessity of with¬ 
drawing the controlling authority over the collectors which 
had been .vested in the Supervisors by their orders of the 
15th December, 1769.® Ho did not propose to do away 
with the Supervisors who might be employed for the present, 

“ in the encouragement of trade ; assisting the govern¬ 
ment officers in the administration of justice ; 

1 FitZe II. Becher’s letter to the Select Committee, dated the 2nd June, 1770* 
Bengal Secret Consultations, dated the 9th Juno, 1770, Vol. 10, Range A (I. O. R.), 
pp. 348-356. 

a “ In anticipation of the Committee’s sanction he had issued revised instruc¬ 
tions to one of the Supervisors, Mr. Rider, on his first proceeding to Kishnagore and 
requested the Committee to issue similar ones to all the others as well. Those 
were as follows :— 

“ It is necessary to aoquiant you that it is not the intention of the President 
and Council to alter tlie present form of Government, but, that the gentle- 
men employed by them as Supravisors ore to support the authority of the 
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recommending the {cultivation (jf waste lands and 
clearing jungles, in taking accounts of the last 
year’s collections, as far as can be done without 
interfering with the present,—and in obtaining a 
knowledge of the country and its capacity for im¬ 
provement—all of which will be of great service 
when we come to step forward in the administration 
of Government in Bengal which I ])rcsume will 
be the case ere long.” 

In other words, in his view, for the present the Super¬ 
visors were to play second fiddle to the officers of the 
Country Government, being their coadjutors instead of being 
inspectors, as was the original idea. But the* Select Com¬ 
mittee remained unconvinced by these representations of 
the Residemt and described the opposit ion {)f Indian revenue 
officers as “ the last stake of despcTate men who have long 
feasted on the spoils of the poor native.” 'I’he Resident, 
however, reiterated his representation more forcefully in 
another letter to the Committ(*e on the 21st Jjine, 1770, 
on which the Committee revoked their ])ievious resolution 
and acquiesced in the desire of the llesident to withdraw 
from the Supervisors their contrcdling authority. This 
practically meiant the collapse of the scheme of Supervisors, 
because even the limited j)owers of supervision and control 
vested in them which constituted the only justification 
for their existence were now withdrawn. Within a short 
time, however, thc^y began to exercise despotic powers, 
as wilt appear from Hastings’ remarks about them in his 
letters. 


Oovorniiieiit oflicors ; in whoHO nanu^s or that of tlu‘ Kajah all orders 
arc to bo issiiod and proj>cr rospeet to bo paitl to t}u*in-at tho same time 
the .Supravisors are to rccomnierul sut b Regulations as appear necessary 
for the welfare of the Country and tho benefits of your eir.ployers advising 
me whenever the officers of the Governniont refuse to acquiesce in what 
you propose, that 1 may if 1 fintl it expedient apply to tho ministers to 
issue their orders for enforcing tho measure, etc., etc. 


16—1364B 
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Causes of Failure of the Scheme of Supervisors 

"^rhe first and foremost among tlie causes of failure of 
the scheme of (Supervisors to fulfil the desired objec¬ 
tive was their lack of training for the heavy and 
miscellaneous duties laid upon them and the absence of 
reejuisife knowledge and information necessary to check 
the native officers. They were all on a sudden called up 
from their purely mercantile duties to tackle the problems 
of an intricate and complicated administrative system, 
which, by the way, was in a tottering condition and 
required delicate handling. Secondly, fiir from securing the 
co-operation of the native officers in obtaining all necessary 
information they met with every form of obstruction 
from them. Naturally it beeame almost impossible for 
them to carry on that elaborate research which they were 
called upon by their Instructions to do. 

It is on these two grounds that Mr. Bechei’ in his 
letter, dated the 2nd June, 1770, to the Select Committee, 
refernnl to above, cxpres.sed his misgivings about the 
effit'acy of the experiment and enjoined catition in giving 
effect to it. He wrote :— 

“ The point with me, is to judge whether young 
Centlemen, with little Experience themselves, 
attended by Black Dependents, and Banians chiefly 
from Calcutta, and of course unacquainted in the 
Affairs of the Collection are capable to manage the 
I’evenues and counteract the various obstructions 
that will undoubtedly be thrown in their way ? 
To me it appears not.” 

Thirdly, the negative character of their function, and 
the division of duties between themselves and the 
collectors weakened their sense of responsibility. Moreover, 
they were too few in number to keep a general oversight 
over any single department, not to speak of exercising 
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full control over the whole internal administration as was 
expected of them. As Wheeler observes :— 

“ An Englishman placed alone in a large district 
surrounded by nativ'^e influences of the worst charac¬ 
ter, was helpless to contend against the general 
corruption, and was often tempted to share in the 
spoil. Such appears to have been the fate of 
Verelst’s supervisors.”^ 

Fourthly, another important factor that contributed 
to its failure was the practice of private trade by the Super¬ 
visors. They became much too engrossed in the pursuit 
of profit by private trade to devote much time or energy 
to their duties as Supervisors. Moreover, baffled by the 
obstruction of the native officers in their difficult and 
arduous task, they lost all int('rest in it and employed 
themselves more profitably in their ])riva1e trade. Lastly, 
within a few months of theii" a|)[)ointinent the (nuntry 
was visited by oik; <fl' the worst famines recorded in the 
annals of Hindusthan. Although no causal connection can 
be established between the two events, yet in the mind of 
their employers th(‘ two canu* to be associated with each 
other and the Com|»any found fault with the system, parti¬ 
cularly because a report reached them that some of the 
Supervisors wort: guilty of making enormous profits by a 
corner in grains during the famine. The Supervisors, 
however, continued to function, and from the latter part of 
1772 under the new title of Collectors, with new functions 
as well, till the Court of Directors directed their withdrawal 
from the districts and replacement by native aumils. 

Institution of Councils of Revenue at Murshidabad and Patna 

Before advices of the institution of Supervisors reached 
them, the Directors, haunted by the fear of Parliamentary 


1 J. T. Wlieclor, op. cit., p. 384. 
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intervention, racked their brains for devising means for 
setting their affairs in Bengal straight. One of the devices 
contemplated by them very well coincided with the scheme 
of Supervisors already introduced. In their General Letter, 
dated the 30th .June, 1769, to the President and Council at 
Fort William,^ the Directors drew attention to the increase 
of revenue from the Company’s Zemindary and ceded 
districts as compared with those under Dewanny manage¬ 
ment. Attributing this to the more immediate supervision 
of collection by the ('ompany’s servants they resolved to 
establish a committee of some of their ablest servants 
for the management of the Dewanny revenues at Murshida- 
bad for the Bengal province, and another at l^itna for 
Bihar, with a contingent of junior covenanted servants for 
assistance, with a view to correcting abuses and collecting 
necessary information. 

The members of the Councils were to be “ Comptrollers 
for the management of the Dewanny revenue,” under the 
direction of the Supreme Council and w’cre to collect all 
information relating to the state of collection and also for 
exploring all avenues of economy in collection. The 
Select Committee resolved to give effect to these directions 
of the Court at its meeting held on the 27th January, 
1770. 

In September, 1770, the tw^o Councils, one at Murshida- 
bad consisting of four senior servants including two members 

^ Vide paras. 13-22 of tho letter. It reached Bengal in January, 1770. The 
Court there gives minute directions for the constitution of the Councils as also the 
objects of sotting them up, which are summed up in para. 22 as follows :— 

“ To sum up tho w'hole of tliis subject in fow words our moaning is to save 
what we can of tho largo salaries now paid to idle depondonts appointed 
to nominal but useless offices by the Country Government and to lead 
you to such a knowledge of tho real state of the Rents and cultivation 
of tho several districts as may enable you to keep the tenants free from 
imposition and extortion and to give every possible encouragement to 
the TTusbandnian and the manufacturers.** 

{Bengal Despatekee, Vol. 4, 1. O. R.) 
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of the Supreme Council, and the other at l^atna, consisting 
of three members including a member of the Supreme 
Council, assumed office.^ These continued to function till 
a complete reorganisation of the system of revenue and 
judicial admiuistration was attempbid by Hastings in 
1772. The Supervisors were now placed under the 
immediate control of the Councils instead of the 
Resident at the Durbar and the Chief at Patna. 


The Plan of Enquiry by a Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India 

But the Directors did not rest satisfied by sending 
directions for more careful supervision of revenue adminis¬ 
tration through the Revenue Councils, 'fhey wanted to 
take the wind out of the sail of th(i growing public opinion 
in England for Parliamentary int(irlerenee into tlMur affairs, 
by instituting a board of enquiry called Commissioners® 
for the Affairs of India consisting of three experienced 
servants of the Company --H. Vansittart, L. iSerafton and 
F. Forde—with plenary powers “ to supeihitend, dirccit, and 
controul, conduct, manage and transact ” “ all the business, 
and affairs of the said Cnited Company in and through 
all parts of India during the good will and i>leasure of the 
said United Company.” In short, they were to carry 
out a thorough and detailed investigation in all the branches 
of the Company’s affairs in India and during such enquiry 
were to pose as the Company itself. They were given 
detailed Instructions ® under forty-seven heads and 

“ wore to use and exercise all such powers and 
authorities incident or necessary for carrying these 

* Vide, Bengal Secret ConmUalione, dated 27th September, 1770. 

• Papers connected with this Commission will be found in Home MisceUaneous 
Series (No. 204), I. O. U. 

8 Hastings’ suinmary of Inatruotions to Commissioners will bo found in M. E. 
Monckton Jones’ Hastinffs in 1772-74 (1918), pp. 127-JO. 
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powers into execution and for correcting ,all abuses, 
and obtaining the necessary reformation in the 
state of the Company’s affairs, as well civil as 
military, throughout India,” 

just as if they were the Company itself. I’he plan, however, 
petered out owing to an unfortunate accident, because 
the Commissioners were not heard of after passing the Cape 
of Good Ho])e, presumably having been ship-wrecked. 

Ultimatcl}'^ when they weie given up for lost, piirts 
of the original instructions were sent to the President and 
Council in Bengal, to be executed by them in their respective 
dejiartments as effectively as if they were the Commis¬ 
sioners.^ The Bengal Board, in the meantime, constituted 
themselves into a Committee of Revenue for the better 
management of rovenu(^ affairs and met in that capacity 
for the first time in April, 1771.^ But none of these 
devices was attended with the results wished for. The 
mismanagement and confusion continued as before. 


2'he Company Decides to Stand forth as Dewan 


At last the Com])any came to the conclusion that 
nothing short of a total transfer of n'sponsibility from 


^ Vide Court’s General liOttor to Bengal, dated lOth April, 1771 (Para. 82), 
Bengal Desjjatzhes, Vol. V. 

* The Comptrolling Comiriitteo of Revenue, as it was officially known, was 
appointed by the Prosidcnit and Coimcil on April 1, 1771, in pursuance of the 
directions of Directors to tlio Commissioners spoken of above, to deal with all 
rovemio matters both in Dowanny and ceded districts instead of the Board. Their 
constitution and powers 'wore defintwl in a letter from the President and Counci 
to the President and members of the Comptrolling Committee of Revenue with 
extracts from the letter from the Court (Court’s letter to the Commissioners, dated 
the 23rd March, 1770, para. 90) as enclosure, 

{Vide Proceedings of"the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, dated April 1, 
1771, Range 67, Vol. 63 (I. O. R.), pp. 164-60.) 
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the Country Government to their own servants would 
improve the situation. At the same time they were also 
very keen on punishing the principal oflenders in the old 
regime, and the two Naih Dewans wen' sju'c-ially singled 
out for immediate arrest and iinprisonmeiit. For carrying 
out their wishes they deputed Warren Hastings, the man 
in whose ability they had the greatest contidc'iuie and 
who was a])pointetl to the Go\ernorshi|) of llengal in 
succession to Cartier early in 1772. In coui-se of an 
important despatch to Hengal, dated 2Sth August, 1771, 
they wrote ;— 

“ It is therefore our determination to stand forth 
as Duan ami by the agency of the Company’s 
servants, to take* upon ourselves the entires care 
and manageanent of the revenues. 

“ We trust that in the oHice of Duan you will adopt 
such regulatiecns and pursue such measure's as shall 
at once (aisure to us every |)Ossil>le advantage and 
free the Hyots from the oppression of Zemindars 
and petty tyrants umh'i- whom they may have been 
sedfered to remain from the interested view of those 
whose influence and authority should have benn 
exerted for their relief and pr-otectiorr.” 

The letter reached Bengal on the 14th of Apr-il, 1772, 
almost simultaneously >vith the assirrnption of charge of 
Governorship by Hastings. It will Ik* notic;ed that the 
Directors did not give any delinite instructions as to how 
their intentions were to be carrried out. I’he diflicult 
task of building up an entirely new' structirre on the ruins 
of the old one, and that too w'ithorrt the necessary eeprip- 
ment, of bringing order out of clraos ch'volved upon Hastings 
who, however, set about the task immediately with singular 
courage and resourcefulness. 

His private letters of this period show that he was 
only too conscious of the formidable difficulties confronting 
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him, but he faced them boldly and squarely. ^ He effected 
reforms both in the administrative and commercial branches 
of the Company’s affairs, because, in his view, it would be 
meaningless to attempt reforms in one field alone, the 
two spheres being now so much interlinked and manned 
by the same service. The administrative branch again had 
two distinct facades not separable from each other, viz., 
revenue and judicial. Although, in theory, the Company 
had become only the collector of revenue, inasmuch as civil 
justice formed a part of the revenue administration under 
the system prevailing in the country, Hastings had to take 
up the problem f)f judicial reform as well, along with 
reorganisation of i-evenue administration. 

We shall now briefiy discuss the reform measures of 
Hastings in these difficult fields and assess their effect 
on the constitution of the Company’s civil service. As 
a pioneer, Hastings had to proceed rather haltingly and 
cautiously. He has himself admitted in a private letter 
to a friend that he was engaged in making only ‘ chops 
and changes ’ and not a drastic overhauling of the whole 
system at once. We find him adopting different systems 
at different periods. This proeess of experimenting went 
on even after his regime and was completed by Lord 
Coi-nwallis. ^ Before deahng with his measures of revenue 

^ Vida particularly in this connection his letters, dated the 22nd and 26th 
March, 1772, to the dhainnan of the Court of Directors. (M. E. Monckton Jones, 
op. cil.. pp. 146-52.) 

2 The following; excerpts from a letter written by Hastings to his trusted 
Councillor, Harwell, on July 22, 1772, will bo of interest in this connection ;— 

‘‘In ninny cases wo must work as an arithmetician does with his B-ule of 
FaUe. We must adopt a plan upon conjecture, try, execute, add, and 
deduct from it, till it is brought into a perfect shape. Yet this mode 
is liable to many inconvoniencioa.” 

Wliy ho adopted this method, fully conscious as he was of its imperfection, 
he explains ns follows :— 

The new Government of the Company consists of a confused heap of 
undigested materials, as wild as the chaos itself. The powers of 
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and judicial reform wo shall discuss what ho did in the 
matter of putting an end to trade abuses. 


Hastings'ft lieform measures,—Commercial reform. 

Although very soon trade was to become a secondary 
occupation to the Company and administration the primary, 
as yet the Company attached very great importance to 
their investment^ on the profits of which they mainly 
depended for their devidend. Thus the Court in their 
letter, dated the 23rd March, 1770 (para 22) observes :— 

“ As the matter of Investment is of the greatest 
importance to our interest, because on that alone 
depends our prosperity and existence, we have 
bestowed very great attention to the goods which 
answer best at this market etc.” 

It was quite natural therefore that on the eve of embarking 
on a momentous experiment in the fields of revenue and 
judicial administration Hastings should apply his reforming 
hand to the trading branch also, which suffered materially, 
as we have already seen, from the prevailing confusion 
during the period since 1757. It was now time to re¬ 
organise the system on the basis of the Company’s new 
responsibility as the protector of the people. 8o long 
the interests of the Company as well as of its servants 

povornmont are iindefinod ; the rolleetion of tlie revenue, the pro¬ 
vision of the investment, the aclmiiiiKtration of jiistioe (if it exists at 
all), the care of tlie police arc all hiiddlfxl together, being exercised by the 
same hands, though most frccjnently the two latter oflict>s art‘ totnily 
neglected for the want of knowing where to have reconrHc for them. Added 
to the difficulties attendant on the arrangement of each, we have them 
all to separate, and bring into order at once, etc.” 

(G. R. Gleig, Memoirs of the Life of the Ri. Hon. Warren Hnslimjs (1841), Vol. I. 
pp. 316-17.) 

» This is evidenced by the fact that in every Despatidi of tho Court an 
important section was devotcil to the heading Investment. 

17—1364B 
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and those of the Government ran counter to each other. 
The aim of the servants of the Company was to secure 
goods cheaply whether on their own account or for the 
Company. This led to some amount of exploitation of 
the ryots who were in consequence unable to meet the 
revenue demands of the officers of the Government, which 
were, of course, not always legitimate and equitable. The 
result was constant friction and the ryots fell victims to 
t wo-fold oppression. Of course the Company, backed up 
by the strength of military supremacy, got the best out 
of the bargain. The revenues of the Government suffered 
grievously, as we have already noted, from the abuse of 
Dustuck by the Company’s servants. The Company was 
not quite indifferent to these prevailing abuses and as early 
as April, 1771, sent detailed instructions to the President 
aud (buucil in Bengal for reform of the abuses.^ 

“ From a conviction that the most effectual means 
to restore and invigorate the trade of Bengal will 
be the opening every proper channel for its extension 
and giving it that General freedom which is so 
tiecessary to encourage the industry and attract 
the attention of the Natives we can no longer 
permit our Servants of any rank or station whatever 
to enjoy the exclusive privilege of Dustucks. And 
here when we speak of Dustucks you are to under¬ 
stand not only Dustucks but Rowanahs, Perwannahs, 
orders, letters or any other powers or favours which 
may be conferred and which can in any way yield 
an influence or superiority in favour of one more 
than another, and this without the least distinction 
to nation or complexion. 

“ It is therefore our pleasure that all Dustucks be 
immediately withdrawn and that native merchants 

‘ Extracts from the Court*8 General Letter to Bengal, dated 10th April, 1771. 
N'ide Befifjal Dcffpntrhe.<t, Vol. V, (T. O. R.) pp. 480-87. 
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as well as Europeans under our protection may 
have every excitement (sic) to extend their views 
to the increase of that commerce which we have 
reason to fear has been long languishing under those 
discouragements which the privileged of our Servants 
have enabled them to lay on the general circulation 
of trade. 

Persuaded as we are that the internal and 
external trafKck of Bengal has received further 
checks from the duties which are levied and the 
exactions which arc imposed at i>etty ehokeys, we 
positively direct that no such ehokeys be suffered 
to continue (on any pretence whatever) to impede 
the course of commerce from one part of the Province 
to another. 

It is however necjcssary that the nine General Chok<^ys 
whieh have been (established for collecting the 
duties payable to the (Hrcar should remain and 
those only and that a pei-son on the part of the 
Nawab should reside at each (hok(?y to receive 
the usual and established tolls and that one or 
more of our civil servants, on behalf of the Company, 
as Duans, should be stationed at each Chokey, 
to superintend the receipts, keep proper registers 
of all collections, and take care that no impositions 

or irregularities be committed. 

It is our positive injunction, that no extraordinary 
tolls be levied, and no obstructions or unnecessary 
delays be given to their passage, so that they may 
not have any just cause to complain of arbitrary 
proceedings or any undue exercise of our power 
as Duans. 

With respect to the natives or all others under our 
jurisdiction we further direct that no oppressions 
or impediments be laid on their traffick up and down 
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the river, but that upon their conforming to ancient 
customs and paying the established duties the 
passage of their goods be facilitated by all possible 
dispatch.” 

They were not unmindful of the loss accruing to their 
servants from the withdrawal of the privilege of ‘ Dustucks ’ 
and provided for a reasonable compensation. They wrote : 

“ We direct that for all duties which may be paid 
by our servants of the several ranks to which we 
before allowed the use of Dustucks, certificates 
be granted them by the Collectors at the established 
Chokeys and upon their making affidavit that the 
goods on which such imposts were levied, were on 
their own account and not directly or indirectly 
the property of any other person whatever, you 
are to transmit to us an account, for one year, of 
all such certificates distinguished under the 
different ranks and denominations of our respective 
servants, the better to enable us to judge what 
gratification it may be proper for us to bestow, 
as an incitement to their diligence and to the faithful 
discharge of their several duties.” 

Hastings’s measures of C!ommercial reform were mainly 
based upon these directions. Now that the Company 
gave out their intention of taking upon themselves the res¬ 
ponsibility of the administration, the problem assumed 
altogether a new aspect. The conflict of interests between 
the Company as a trader and the Government now ceased. 
The two interests merged together in a common stream. 
The welfare and prosperity of the people became now the 
supreme concern of the Company on which depended 
their trade profits as much as revenue. It was from this 
new angle that Hastings approached the question as also 
the other question of administrative reform. As a matter 
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of fact it was but a part of his comprehensive plan of 
reform and reconstruction and is not to be viewed in 
isolation. 

In the first place, the system of providing investment 
through gomostahs or native agents who practically bound 
down producers to deal exclusively with themselves was 
replaced by what was known as the Dadni system, that 
is, ready cash purchase by contract with Dadni merchants 
(Wholesalers) on the basis of a sort of competitive tenders. 
This was calculated at once to free the weavers from the 
bondage and oppression of gonwstahs and at the same 
time to stimulate production by free competition. Hastings 
adopted this method rather reluctantly in pursuance of 
the Directors’ orders, because his experience in Madras 
about the Goniostah system was quite favourable and he was 
rather sceptical about the efi&cacy of the other method. J 
The success of the system, of couise, much depended upon 
the servants of the Company in charge of investment, 
viz. the commercial residents or chiefs of factories. At 
the head of the commercial branch of the Company’s 
affairs he created in December, 177-3, a new office called 
‘ the Comptroller of the Investment ’ and selected a superior 
servant of the Company who had special experience in 
this field, having served as the President of the Committee 
of Commerce. 

This was the first step in the process of separation 
between the two branches of work and service of the 
Company. Hastings believed in specialisation. As 
Monckton Jones observes^:— 

“ Hastings was a believer.in the policy of the 

strong man in the right place. ‘Choose your man 
carefully for his task,’ he might have said, ‘ seeing 

* Vide Lotior, datod tho lOth January, 1772, Postscript, dated March 27, 
1772. Paras 2-5, “ Bengal Letterf* Received. ” Vol. X (T. O. R.). 

* M. IS. Monckton Jonos, op. cit. p. 223. 
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to it that he has the special knowledge required, 
and then give him a powerful incentive and a 
free hand; ’ such at any rate was his practice in 
the cases of the salt management, the bank, and in 

negotiations with his neighbours.”. 

He justifies the creation of the new office in the following 
words — 

“ The business of your Investment, which we have 
always regarded as the most interesting in its 
consequences, being nevertheless in its detail little 
subject to the immediate inspection of the Board, 
and the multiplicity and variety of the other objects 
which necessarily engross our attention rendering 
it still more difficult to attend properly to that 
branch, especially since the absence of several of 
our members at the chiefships, we thought it ex¬ 
pedient to consign to the care of one of our number 
particularly.” 

From the letter of the Court, dated the 10th April, 
1771, (extracts quoted above) it appears that the Directors 
insisted on the policy of freeing trade from all sorts of 
restrictions as the only way to prosperity of the people 
and consequently of the Company. Of such restrictions 
there were only too many. First of all, there was the 
privilege of the Dustuck for European servants of the 
Company establishing virtual monopoly in certain trades. 
Secondly, there was the network of petty chokeys, (i.e. 
custom houses) sprinkled throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Last but not the least, there were 
numerous vexatious imposts levied not only by the Nizamut, 
but by the Zemindars and other farmers and even their 
agents. 


‘ Vide Letter to Court, dated December 30, 1773, (para 8) “ Bengal LetUre 
Received,"' Vol. XU, p, 175. 
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The Directors advised in the above letter to make 
a clean sweep of all these restrictions on trade. The 
orders were now carried into execution.' An adver¬ 
tisement was issued notifying the abolition of Dustucks 
with effect from the 12th of April, 1773. In pursuance 
of the Court’s direction, privilege certificates were 
to be issued to such servants as had hitherto been entitled 
to the privilege, upon their pa 3 dng along with other 
merchants the duty of per cent, and upon 
their declaring that the goods were their own property. 
A register of such certificates was to be sent to 
the Directors to determine the mode of compensation 
for the loss sustained by such servants through the loss 
of the privilege, which placed them, in the opinion of the 
Council, at a disadvantagt* by the side of Free Merchants. 
The Council pleaded for suitable compensation for such 
servants with a view to stimulating their loyalty and zeal. 
All the (.Customs hous(!.s. except the five central ones, were 
abolished and new customs regulations were issued by 
the Board of Revenue on March 23, 1773.’' 

It passed a numlter of “ resolutions for the future 
Establishment and Regulation of the duties of the country 
government.” A uniform fluty of 2^ per cent, distinct 
from the Company’s duty paid in Calcutta, was to be 
payable on all goods except the monopolies of salt, betel- 
nut and tobacco by all alike, even the Company and its 
servants not excepted. A Board of Customs consisting 
of a member of Council and four senior servants at the 
Presidency, was formed to inspect, regulate and control 
the business of the customs. The main features of the 


» Vide Letter to Court, dated February 27, 1773, (Paras 16-17) quoted in 
M. E. Monokton Jones, op. cit., p. 239. 

* Vide Bengal Revenue ConmilintUma, dated March 23, 1773, llango XLIX 
Vol. 38. pp. 1038-1048. (T. O. H.) 
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new regulations may be summed up in Hastings’s own 

words as foWows^;— 

“ The plan of Customs which I sent you with my last 
despatches has been since completed, and a Board 
of Customs formed to superintend it. It is simple : 
the exponse reduced, all the inferior chokeys with¬ 
drawn, and the goods, after one payment, free to 
go wherever the owners please without molestation. 
The dustuck will be abolished the 12th of this 
month, which will put an end to that distinction* 
which seems to have been the chief cause of oppression 
to the unprotected traders. I venture to pronounce 
it a good regulation, and the first effectual step 
to that free trade which 1 know you have much 
at heart.” 


Hepuralion helween Bevenve and (Commercial branches,— 
constitution of a Board of Trade,. 

We have referred above to the institution by Hastings 
of a new post of the Comptroller of the Investment and 
seen that it was actuated by his belief in specialisation as 
contributing to efficiency. The Directore also endorsed the 
idea, and in their letter to Bengal, dated the 29th of March, 
1774,2 advised the formation of a Board of Trade consisting 
of eleven senior covenanted servants of the Company 
v'csted with plenary powers for the management of trade 
affairs only. The Board was to be vested with powers 
of appointing subordinate servants in the commercial 
branch with full disciplinary control over them. There 
was to be a clear-cut division between the two branches 

‘ Letter to Sir George Colobrooke, April 3, 1773, in G. R. Qleig, op. cH., 
Vol. I, pp. 307-308. 

* Vide paras 4-5 of the Letter (T. O. R.), **Be/ngnl Despatches.'** Vol. 7, pp. 
52-57. 
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of the service engaged in commercial and revenue work, 
each being recruited on the basis of special aptitude shown 
in the respective fields. In justification of this step the 
Directors wrote :— 

“ As the welfare of the Company must in a groat measure 
depend on the proper ma nagement of their commercial 
affairs in Bengal and particularly on receiving 
well-chosen investments, in order that those valuable 
purposes may b(‘ answci'cd we have judged it 
expedient to establish a Board of Trade; and 
thinking it incumbent on us to avail ourselves of 
the abilities and ex|)orience of our late (council, 

we therefore direct that Samuel Middleton, etc. 

being our eleven senior civil servants, be our Board 
of Trade, for managing, conducting and transacting 
our trade and commerce in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa ; and wo hereby empower our said Board of 
Trade to ap])oint subordinat(! officers and agents 
under them from amongst our covenanted servants 
only ; and to suspend or remove any such officers 
or agents when they shall find it necessary for our 
interest so to do ; but in every appointment made 
by our Board of Trade, we direct, that they do not 
require any person who sJuiU be employed by the 
Governor General and Council in the collection or 
management of the. revenues, to execute any office 
under the said Board, it being our intention, that 
none of our servants shall hold employments in those 
different departments at the same time.'" 

They directed seven members of the Board to be 
posted at the Presidency and four to be chiefs of subordi¬ 
nate factories or Residents at the Aurangs, but no such 
nbief or resident was to be at the same station for more 
tban three years successively, the idea being perhaps to 

18—1364B 
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prevent the growth of undue influence and vested interests. 
The Board was to assemble twice a week, and the proceedings 
were to be recorded. On the allocation of civil servants 
to the one or the other branch of work they observe^:— 

“ We direct that in the collection and management 
of the revenues you continue such of our servants, 
as are or have been employed with reputation in 
that Department; and that you leave under the 
direction of our Board of Trade those of our servants 
whom they may report to you as skilled in the 
provision of the Company’s investment.” 

Having provided for the selection of servants with due 
care, they took care to fix decent emoluments for the 
members of the Board. The President was to receive 
£2,000 sterling per annum, and each uu'tnber £1,500 by 
quarterly instalments, which sums “ were to be in lieu of 
commission upon the revenues and in full for salary, diet 
money and every emolument except such advantages 
as may arise from carrying on a legal trade,” and the 
President was to enjoy, besides, a commission on coral 
and diamonds. The Board of Trade thus constituted in 
1774, continued to function® and was later reorganised by 
Lord Cornwallis, sis we shall see. Hastings’s appointment 
of a special officer in charge of investment was thus carried 
a step forward. From now the organisation of the Com¬ 
pany’s service underwent a definite bifurcation, although 
it took some time to make it effective. 


Revenue Reform.s 

The administrative machinery set up in pursuance of the 
directions of the Court in their letter of the 28th of August, 

1 Para. 6 of the Letter. 

* It came to an end in 1835, on the trading functions of the Company 
being abolished by the Charter Act of 1833, 
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1771, referred to above, was completed by stages through 
a series of experimental measures. The process of its 
growth may be conveniently traced through the following 
well-defined stages :— 

(1) 1772—1773-74, (2) 1773-74—1780-81, (3) 1780-81— 
1786-87, (4) 1786-87—1793, (5) 1793 and after. In other 
words, the process was started by Hastings and completed 
by Cornwallis. Hastings applied himself to the work 
with singular earnestness and steadfastness of purpose. 
During the few months that he stayed in Bengal before 
taking charge of Governorship from Cartier in April, 1772, 
he studied carefully and minutely the general situation 
in Bengal and s|)ecific prbblems of administration as a 
preparation for the responsible work that awaited him. 
As a result of his laborious researches he evolved certain 
general principles suggested by his experience of the 
existing evils of administration which he applied in workmg 
out his reforms. Tlieso may best be put in his own 
words 

“ The maxims which 1 laid down for my conduct, 
and by which it was invariably guided, were 
those:— 

Fust, to implant the’authority-of the Company, and 
the Sovereignty of Great Britain in the constitu¬ 
tion of this country, (this coincided with the 
direction of the Court of Directors ‘ to stand 
forth as Duan ’.). Secondly, to abolish all secret 
influence, and make the government itself res¬ 
ponsible for all measures, by making them all 
pass by its avowed authority. (Hastings did not 
approve of the poUcy of masking the Company’s 


> Letter to L. Snlivan, dated March 21, 1776, in Gleig op. cit. Vol. 11, p. 30. 
The passages toithin brackets are our oarn . 
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authority under that of the Nizamut. Further 
he was strongly in favour of concentration of all 
authority in the Presidency Government, the 
Governor being given a predominant position 
therein.). Thirdly, to remove all impediments which 
prevented the complaints of the people from reach¬ 
ing the ears of the supreme administration, or 
established an independent despotism in its 
agents. (This is why, as will be seen presently, 
he was so keen on bringing down collections to 
the Presidency })y abolishing all intermediate 
agency between the .Supreme Government and 
the People.). Fourthly, 1o relieve the reiats 
(tenants) from oppressive; taxes. Fifthly, to intro¬ 
duce a regular system f)f justice; anel ])rotoe;tion 
into the country. (He took the view that revenue 
anel judieual branche;s were so iniicli intere;onnected 
that aelmini.strative lefoiin imace ompanied by 
juelicial reform woulel be nugatory. .So he eifected 
both at once, though in doing so he went beyond 
the immediate scope of the Court’s instructions.). 
Sixthly, to relieve the distresses of the Company 
at home and pay off their heavy debts here, by 
a uniform and regular mode of collecting theii’ 
rents, by savings in expenses, and by foreign 
acquisitions of wealth.” 

'I’his is one of the reasons why he M'ant(;d to introduce 
simplicity and stability in the system of land settlement 
by means of long-term tenures with hereditary farmers. 
This was, in his opinion, the best way of achieving security 
and certainty in the collection of revenues as well as of 
adding to them. What struck him at the very outset 
was the total absence of system in land settlement and 
the bewildeiing variety of land tenures with the resulting 
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confusion and leakage of revenues. Thus he wrote to 
the Directore.^ 

“ Though seven years had elapsed since the Company 
became possessed of the Dewannee, yet no regular 
process had ever been formed for conducting the 
business of the revenue. Every Zemindari and 
every Talook was left to its own particular customs. 
These indeed were not inviolably adhered to. The 
novelty of the business to those who were appointed 
to superintend it, the chicanery of the people whom 
they were obUged to employ as their agents, the 
accidental exigencies of each district, and not in¬ 
frequently, the just discernment of the Collector, 
occ^asioned many <4ianges,—every change added to 
the confusion wiiicJi involvcal the whole and few 
were either authorised or known by the jiresiding 
tnembci’s of tlie Covennnent. 

‘‘ I’he articles which c'ompose tJie revenue ; the form 
of keeping accounts; the computation of time and 
even the technical terms which ever form the 
greatest part of the obscurity of every science 
differed as much as the soil and production of the 
province.. ” 

This situation called for reform. What claimed his principal 
attention in his task of revenue reform was to render the 
accounts of the revenue simple, and intelligible, to establish 
fixed rates for the collections, to make the mode of them 
unif orm in all parts of the Province, and to provide for 
an equal administration of justice. Hastings took the 
earliest opportunity after assuming the reins of government 
to push on with his plan of revenue administration 


• l.ctter, dated 3 November; 1772, (Revenue I)opt.), “ Bengal Letters Received ” 
Vol. XT. pp. 86-91, (I. O. B,). 
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which was approved by the Coinptrolling Committee ot 
Revenue on May 14, 1772.^ 


Plan of lievmue adminislration of 1772 

llie principal measures recommended for the settle¬ 
ment of collections may be summarised under the following 
heads :— 

1. Lands were to be let in farm for live years. 

2. A Committee of Circuit consisting of the Governor 

and four members of the Council was to be 
appointed to visit the disti'ic;ts cast of the Hoogly 
and to make live yea is’ settlements with farmers 
at the headquarters of tin* districts, the remaining 
members of tlu* council being charged to make 
settlement of the districts ru^ar (,'alcutta. 

3. “ Supervisors ” wcjx' henceforth to be styled 

collectors.*^ 


^ Calcutta Coiiiniittec of Keveiiuo Prutrc*c»dirigs, datod J4 Ma}', 177l^ .Range 07, 
VoJ. 54, pp. 247-202, (1. (). R.). For detail of the plan soo Appendix G. 

® Tlie significance ol' this article is much deej)er than what is indicated by a 
mere change in title. It symbolises, so to say, the transformation of the Company 
into a regular administrative organisation. In the regulation in question, the 
reason of tho change is stated to bo the Court’s decision to “ stand forth as Duan ” 
and manage the Dewanny by the agency of those servants. But the 
reason is sot forth by Hastings in course of a private letter to Mr. Josias Dupre, 
dated the 6th of January, 1773 ;— 

“ Do not laugh at the formality with which wc have made a law to change 
their name from ifuptrviaors to Collectors, You know full well how 
much the world’s opinion is governed by names. They were 
originally what tho word supervisor imports, simple lookers-on, 
without trust or authority. They became collectors, and ceased to 
be lookers-on ; but though this change had taken place two years before 
I arrived, yet I found to my astonishment that they were known to the 
Court of Directors only in their original character. It was necessary 
to undeceive the Company; and to that end we have called these officers 
by a title which will convey the true idea of the nature of their office.** 
(Gleig— op, cit, Vol. 1, p. 268.). 
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4. In every district a native officer under the title 

of Dewan was appointed to assist the collector 
in the superintendency of the revenues and 
at the same time to serve as a check on him. 

5. Collectors were forbidden on pain of dismissal to 

be engaged directly oi- indirectly in trade in 
grain. 

6. The collectors and their servants were also for¬ 

bidden to lend money to Zemindars or ryots. 

7. No servant of the collector was to be permitted to 

farm lands or even to have directly or indirectly 
any concern in any farm or to stand security 
for any farmer. 

8. Collectors were instructed to collect all necessary 

information to enable the Committee to fix 
the establishment for each district for its 
])rote(!tion and for preserving order. 

J). t/*ollectors were ordered to prepare an exact i*ent- 
roll of each farm in the district. 

There were some other regulations in the plan directed 
against possible abuse of authority by collectors and 
oppression or extortion of the ryots. For instance, the dues 
of the Company from farmers, as also those of the farmers 
from the tenants, were to be fixed at the sums stipulated in 
legal documents, any demand in excess being illegal. All 
presents and gifts to collectors or other officers at the time 
of settlement, or at any other time, were totally stopped. 
These resolutions, supplemented by a few others passed 
on the 28th of May,* laid down the general principles for 
the guidance of the Committee of Circuit in their work of 
revenue settlement and also for working out detailed regula¬ 
tions for giving effect to them in the light of their experience 


• Fide Proceedings of tho Calcutta Committee of Revenue, dated 28 May, 
1772. Range 67, Vol, 64, pp. 290-91 (I. O. R.). 
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gained in course of local investigation. The Committee of 
Circuit began its itinerary on the 3rd of June, 1772, coming 
back to the Presidency in March next. Besides making 
land settlements in the districts, which, by the way, it 
did by means of public auction to the highest bidder, it 
elaborated two important plans,’—one for the management 
of the Khalsa (or Treasury) at the Presidency and the 
other for the administration of justice. We have already 
seen that Hastings wanted a strengthening of the Presidency 
government by vesting all important authority in it ;because 
from his experience ho found that the vesting of power 
in inferior servants in the interior was the root of all trouble 
in the Company’s administration. They became autocratic, 
corrupt and oppressive. The Committee, therefore, at 
the instance of its President of course, re.solved on 28th of 
July, 1772, to abolish the Courudl of Revenue at Murshidabad 
and to tran.sfer to the Presidency the Court of the Khalsa 
(Treasury) with all its establishment and to plac^c it under 
the immediate (diarge of the President and Council.“ 

The motive behind this move was two-folcj—})raetical 
and political. Hastings argued** that by this step the 
members of the Government at the Presidency would 
have greater opportunity of acquiring “ that thorough 
and comprehensive knowledge of the revenue, which can 


1 It may bo noted that bo.side.s its revenue work the Coinmitteo was also con¬ 
cerned with rornmorcial affnirs. At C<>.ssiinhazar, for instance, they took into 
coasideration tlio snlijeot of the dt'cUno in silk investment. As W. K. Finninger 
observes :— 

“ This commixture of commercial with governing occupations serves to 
show that the Oominitteo of Circuit forms an intormediato landmark 
between two stages in tho Company’s history.” 

(W. K. Firmingor, ‘ The. F4fth Report.' Introduction, (1917), Vol. I, 
p. eexx. 

» Committee of Circuit Proceedings, dated 28th July, 1772, Range LXXI, 
Vol. 13, (I. O. R.), pp. 176-82. 

> Vide paras 33-41 of the Revenue Letter from Bengal to the Court, dated 
3 November, 1773, referred to above. 
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only result from practical experience ” and which it was 
so very necessary for them at that time to acquire. Further, 
it was calculated to give the people a readier access to 
justice, as they would now be able to appeal from the 
decisions of the inferior Courts direct to the Presidency. 
But the most important reason was perhaps the political 
one, viz. the shifting of the centre of political gravity from 
Murshidabad, the capital of the Nawab, to Calcutta, the 
capital of the Company’s government, thus publishing 
as a fact what had already happened in theory. 

Pursuant to the above resolution, the Committee at 
its meeting held on the 20th of August, 1772, prepared 
a detailed plan for conducting the business of the Khalsa.^ 
Under this plan the control and superintendence over the 
collectorships, already instituted, was to vest in the President 
and Coiincil, who were to form themselves into a Board 
of Revenue^ for the purpose, to be styled “ Auditors of 
the Dewanny ” authorised to issue necessary orders to 
collectors and to ins|;)ect, audit and pass their accounts. 
Each member of the Board, in weekly rotation, was to 
audit the accounts from the collectors and submit a report 
thereof to the Board which would pass the accounts every 
month. Thus a rigorous check was imposed on the opera¬ 
tions of the collectors. The office of Roy Royan, or a 
native Dewan to the Board, was created to act as a similar 
check on the operations of Indian dewans in the districts 
associated with the collectors. The Roy Royan himself 
was of course under the control of the President and the 
Board. Under the plan, a number of other offices were also 
created with their respective duties defined, for conducting 

1 Vule Committee of Circuit Proceedings^ Cossimbazar, dated 20 August, 
1772, Range LXXI, Vol. 13, (I. O. R.) pp. 277-92. 

* This must not be confused with the Controlling Coinmittco of Revenue 
at Calcutta which now came to an end as also tlu^ Councils of Rcveniu* at 
Murshidabad and Patna. 


19—13C4B 
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the business of collection and superintendence, some of 
them being held by the covenanted servants of the Company, 
such as the Superintendent to the Khalsa, Accountant 
C(?neral of the Dewanny, the Persian Translator to the 
Khalsa, and others by natives such as officers of the 
‘ Khazana,’ (^anoongo, Moonshce, Karkoon, etc. The plan 
rn(?t with the unanimous approval of the Supreme Council 
on the 29th of August, 1772. 

The Board of Revenue accordingly being formed on the 
13th of October, 1772. the new plan of revenue administra¬ 
tion came into full force. But the system proved rather 
short-liveli as we shall scic ]>resently. Simultaneously, a plan 
of justice, which we shall discuss later, was al.so coujpleted 
and enforced, organised on paralhd lines. 


Critical cMimate af the plan 

These two ]jlans gave largi* powtsrs in the hands of the 
new colleidors who were all covimanted servants of the 
CJornpany. Hastings was not at all in favour of leaving 
large powers in the hands of the junior servants of the 
Company. Had it been practicable, he would have gladly 
done away with the agency of collectors Jind brought 
down the whole business of administration into the Presi¬ 
dency. But he could not do it at the time, because he 
was conscious that in the absence of detailed knowledge 
and information about land and the people it would not 
be possible for the Presidency Government to manage 
without some local agency. So he was obliged to continue 
them, took every possible precaution against the abuse of 
power and excesses which characterised their predecessors, 
and tried to inspire them with a sense of responsibility.^ 


^ The following extraets from a letter of Hastings to one of the collectors, 
dated 21 tTiily, 1772, will give an idea of the spirit which he wanted to infuse 
ill the junior sorvantH (Oleig, op, cit., Vol. I, pp. 313 14). 
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In the first place, in the districts with which the collectors 
wore associated, the collectors and Dewans were to serve as 
mutual checks on each other, both again being controlled 
by the Revenue Board at the Presidency. A machinery 
of independent audit through members of the Board was 
set up. All practices which were liable to lead to corruption 
of the collectors or of their servants or the oppression of 
ryots were specifically prohibited. Further, in pursuance of 
a Despatch from the Court,^ it was decided not to keep any 
collector in charge of the same station for more than two 
successive years as a safeguard against evils arising from 
the growth of an undue influence.® At the outset the 
scheme seems to have worked well, and we find Hastings 
referring to it rather comiflacently in January, 1773 

“ I have hitherto every reason to be pleased with 
the change. Calcutta is now the capital of Bengal 

“ 1 earnestly recommend to yon to set apart a lixocl portion of your tinio 
daily, or ns often as your oilier duties will permit, to hear and de(udo 
all complaints that slmll lx* brought before you. It will facilitate your 
husinoHS much if you keep a bric'f register of all < auses tliat shall bo 
brought before you, entering the naines of tin' complainant and tJu' 
respondent, with the general charge, and your decision ; those of each 

pergunnah being registered apart. A few instances of strict 

justice afforded to the persons injured, and a few severe examples made 
of groat offenders, will save you much future trouble by lessening t he 
number of complainants, as there will bo fewer causes of complaint. 
Your own servants, unless attended to with a most watchful eye, will 
bo the greatest oppressors of the country, each in proportion to the 
confidence that you repose in him. You cannot avoid committing much 
to their charge, but one of the most likely moans of restraining their lict,*n • 
tiousness will bo to pay a particular attention to tlie complaint.s against 
them, and to make it known that you will protect the comidaiiiants 
from their resentment. 

1 earnestly recommend these points to your constant attention, as no 
less necessary to your own ease and reputation than to the credit of 
our government and tho interest of the Company, etc. 

1 Vide General Letter from tho Court to Bengal, dated March 25, 1772, 
(paras 44-46) * Betigal Despatches, Vol. VI. 

* Letter to Court, dated 26 March, 1773 (para. 11). ‘ Bemjai Letters Rccclmd: 
Vol. XI, p. 446. 

* M. E, Monckton Jones, op, dt., ch. IX, p. 290. 
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and every office and trust of the Province issues 
from it. The business (is) in as good a train as 
could possibly be expected so soon after so great a 
revolution, this department (revenue) as regular 
and as much on train as if it had existed since the 
days of Job Charnock.” 

But Hastings was very soon disillusioned by the poor 
revenue returns of the first year of settlement and towards 
the end of the year he had to admit: 

“ it wUl require a long and intricate train of reasoning 
to prove that the future increase of national wealth, 
of Revenue and Trade, were reaUy produced by 
them.” 

The main reason of the failure of the scheme is to be 
sought in the mistake committed by Hastings in putting 
up farms for sale by auction to the highest bidder from a 
temptation of securing the highest immediate revenues. 
This, however, proved to be a short-sighted i)olicy. l^he 
highest bidders turned out to be adventurers with no 
permanent interest in the soil and no knowledge of local 
conditions. They settled for sums which the land could 
not bear, with the result that many of them turned defaulters 
or absconders. To this cause was to be added the 
inexperience of the collectors. 

Hastings was hesitating as to what to do in this situation 
when positive orders from the Court of Directors arrived 
for the withdrawal of the collectors. They wrote^ :— 

“As the sending our Junior Servants into the Provinces 
has not been attended with the wished for success, 
but has enabled them to monopolise the whole 
trade of the Country, wo direct therefore that they 
may be withdrawn as soon as possible, and we 

* Geiujrftl Lottpr of 7 April, 1773, to Uongal, (para 4.5), ' Bengal Deepalchee' 
Vol. VI, (I. O. R.). 
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leave it to you to substitute some other plan for 
making yourselves acquainted with the exact value 
of every district, and for giving relief to the in¬ 
habitants, till we shall be able to send you complete 
regulations for conducting this branch of our affairs 
which we have now under consideration.” 

As will ap|X)ar from the date of the Despatch (April 7, 
1773, and letters between England and India took more 
than six months in transit in those days) it had been written 
before the new plan of admmistration or the above report 
of Hastings reached the Directors, and it would appear 
from the context that the contents of the letter had reference 
to Cartier’s administration and to the supervisors rather 
than to the new colletitors. This is further proved by the 
fact that only a week later, in their letter, dat('.d April 16, 
1773, the Directors exiiress their whole-hearted approval 
of the measures adopted by Hastings and reiJorted to 
them up to September, 1772, and enjoin on the Council to 
extend their ungrudging support to the President in all 
his measures. In spite of this, however, as the direction 
of the Court was positive and more so because he was 
himself contemplating some change and the direction of 
the Directors for the withdrawal of the collectors coincided 
with his own inclinations, Hastings sot about elaborating 
a new plan of administration. 

The Plan of 1773 —system of Provincial Councils. 

% 

The Board of Revenue met on the 23rd of November, 
1773, to devise a new plan. Although willing to comply 
with the desire of the Directors for the recall of the collectors, 
Hastings and the Board felt that “ the immediate removal 
of the collectors or the establishment of any consistent 
and permanent system without such preparatory measures 
as might prevent the bad consequences of too sudden a 
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change and gradually introduce a more perfect form 
of superintendency would be hazardous to the collections 
and bring at once a greater weight of business on the 
members of the Su{)erior Administration than they could 
possibly support.” 

So they struck a compromise between the two courses 
and formulated a plan in two parts, one permanent and 
the other temporary or transitional leading on gradually 
to the former.^ The main features of the permanent plan 
are as follows;— 

1. The existing districts forming coUectorships to 

remain with suitable variations. 

2. Each district was to be superintended by a native 

Dewan instead of European Collectors except 
such as were let entire to Zemindars who in 
such case shall be vested with the same authority. 

That a Committee of Revenue was to be formed 
at the Presidency as the supreme revenue 
authority consisting of two Members of the 
Council and three senior servants below the 
Council. 

4. Occasional Commissioners or Inspectors elected 
by the unanimous vote of the Council from 
among the Company’s covenanted servants 
mainly for their knowledge of Persian and 
moderation of temper were to be deputed to 
visit districts requiring local investigation. 

For the transitional stage the following temporary plan 
was given effect to in January, 1774, and remained in force 
till 1781, when the permanent plan was substituted with 
minor modifications. The three provinces were distributed 


* For details of the plan vide Bengal Revenue ConeuUaiionei, 23 November, 
1773, Range XLIX, No. 42, (I. O. R.), pp. 3661-3677. 
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into six divisions, each under the superintendence of a 
Provincial Council of Revenue composed of a 
chief and four senior servants of the Company, 
(with a Secretary, Persian Translator, Accoun¬ 
tant, and assistants) except the Calcutta division 
which was given special importance and was 

to be superintended by a Committee of Revenue 
consisting of two members of Council and three 

senior servants, with a Secretary, Translator, 
Accountant and assistants. The Roy Royan, 
assisted by one of his Naibs was to act as Dewan 

to the Committee at Calcutta and a Dewan 
nominated by the Government to be ap})ointed 
with each of the Provincial Coixneils in the 

other divisions. 

The Calcutta Committee and the Provincial Councils 
were to correspond with the Council of l^evenuc, viz. the 
Governor and Council in the Revenue Department, and 
the Dewans with the Roy Royan, and to act under their 
orders respectively. The collectors of the districts were 
to be recalled, as soon as they had delivered over charge 
to the Provincial Councils and the Committee and had 
adjusted their accounts. 

The collections of the interior districts in each division, 
excepting those containing the seats of the Provincial 
Councils or Committee, were placed under the management 
of Naibs, that is, Indian officers, receiving their orders 
from the Provincial Councils. Members of the Superior 
Council were interdicted from any kind of trade except in 
diamonds for remittance to Europe and goods purchased 
in Calcutta, and all the members of the Provincial Councils, 
their assistants and all other covenanted servants of the 
Company residing in the interior of the Country were 
restricted from making advances for grain or other 
necessaries of life. The different Provim^ial Councils were 
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forthwith nominated. Provision was made for payment 
of liberal salaries to the chiefs of Councils^ at the rate of 
three thousand nipecs per mensem, the proceeds of the 
opium trade, made into a Government monopoly by 
Hastings, being earmarked for the purpose. The absolutely 
temporary and tentative nature of the plan was clearly 
stated in proceedings of the Board as follows :— 

“ It being the professed intention of the Board to 
make the plan now adopted subservient to that 
which they propose for a future and perpetual 
system, it is their further design that whenever 
the amounts or arrangements of any one Division 
shall be so regulated and compleated, as to enable 
them to bring the controul down to the Presidency, 
the Provincial Council shall bo accordingly with¬ 
drawn, and either continue to conduct the Btisiness 
of the Division at the Presidency or transfer it at 
once to the Committee. By such^progressivc method 
an easy change may be effected, without the smallest 
hazard of any loss or embarrassment.” 

Hastings was not at all happy about the Provincial Councils 
as would be evident from the following extracts from a 


^ Wv may tjuotti tlie following extract from tho procoodings of the Board of 
Itovonuo of tho same date (p. .'UiTh) regarding salnrics of members of the Conneila. 

That tlie allowances and .saluries^of <*hicfs and members of tho rrovineial 
(vounoils bo fixed o,s follows 


*To the (‘hiefs as per article 24 . . 

Bs. 3,000 per men-sem 

Exclusive of the 

The Second in (’ouncii 

ooo „ 

nlJowancos accord- 

Tho Third. 

r>oo „ 

ing to their rank as 

Tho Fourth. 

400 .. 

they vrould receive 

The Fifth. 

400 „ 

in Cah'.iitta, viz. a 

Tho Secretary 

100 „ 

Senior Mercliant, Jr. 

The Persian Translator 

„ 100 „ 

Mcndiant, Factor 

The Accornptant 

100 „ 

and Writer. 

The Export Warehouse Keeper .. 

„ 500 „ „ 



♦The allowances to the chiefs are not to Ijo drawn in Zillahs but lx? paid at 
the Presidoncy from the Fund to lx? nppropriutetl for tlie purpose. 
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letter written by him to a personal friend* L. Sulivan, 
on March 10, 1774 ^ :— 

“ I own it was with regret that I found myself compelled 
to leave this plan (meaning the permanent plan) 
in speculation, and to join with the Board in forming 
a temporary ari-angement, which apjiroatjhes too 
near in its principles to the authority exercised by 
the Collectors to render it eligible .as a permanent 
institution. But it was unavoid.able. We were 
})recluded from making any other than a temporary 
plan, nor indeed would it have been advisable to 
have attempted tlui immediate execution of that 
which has been proposed. The Company’s interests 
have suffert^d already by the many innovations 
which have been introduced into the administration 
of the revenue. 

“ Tt is my e.arnest wish to bring the superintendency 
of the ooliections in their detail ijumediately to 

Calcutta ; but this must be the work of time.” 

Hastings refused to take the view that the institution 
of provincial councils for the administration of the affairs 
of the revenue was a useful expedient. He accepted it 
at most as only a tem])or.aTy expedient and as such both 
useful and necessary, l)ut .as a fixed and established regula¬ 
tion he feared that it would be attended with consequences 
oppressive to the inhabitants, prejudicial to the revenue, 
and ruinous to the trade of the country. In his opinion : 
“ each division would be liable to become a separate 
tyranny of the most absolute kind, because from 
its decrees there could be no appeal but to the 
Council of Calcutta, who (the President excepted) 
would be parties in every cause against the appel¬ 
lants, .and because the people would lie too much 

^ Gloig, op, cit.-, Vol. I, pp. 383-S4, 
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at the mercy of their rulers to dare to lift up their 
voices against them. The trade of the country 
would be monopolised or laid under contribution, 
for who would hazard their property against the 
combined influence of private interest and uncon¬ 
trolled power ? The revenues would suffer by the 
taxes levied for private profit on the Zemindars and 
farmers, which the reiats would be compelled to 
pay, and thereby become less able to pay the due 
rents of government, etc.” 

Had he his own way in the mtatter, the ])eriod of transition 
would have been cut short long before 1781, and the 
permanent plan enforced. Bid in the meantime the 
constitutional changes effected by the Regulating .Ac't of 
1773 rendered him powerless in his own (biUHal, being 
confronted with a hostile inajoi-ity without whose 
(concurrence he could not do anything. This I'csulted 
practically in a stalemate till 1776, when one member 
among the hostile majority died, thus leaving Hastings 
free to carry out his policy and measures. The system of 
Provincial Coimcils, as apprehended by Hastings, worked 
badly and revealed almost all the defects prophesied 
by him in the above letter. I'hey were imperfectly 
controlled by the Board. 

“ The proceedings of the Board of Revenue from 
1773 to 1776,” says Mr. Ramsbotham, “ record 
a monotonous list of large deficits, defaulting 
Zamindars, absconding farmers, and deserting ryots. 
The provincial councils, like the collectoi-s before 
them, protested that the country was over-assessed ; 
the diwans proved incapable and unbusinesslike.”* 


^ R. B. Ramsbotham, “ Tho Revenue Administration of Bengal, 1705 86’ 
in Cambridge History of India (1929), VoJ. V, Ch. XXV, p. 419. 
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The seheme was of a definitely retrograde character. It 
deprived the servants of the Company of the opportunity of 
acquu'ing intimate knowledge of the conditions of the country 
in general and the revenue system in particular, which 
was so very necessary if the administration of the country 
was to be carried on by them as decided by the Directors. 
Fimther, it checked the spirit of public service, which was 
slowly growing among them, as also a sense of responsibility. 
The quinquennial system of settlement which stood con¬ 
demned by experience was discontinued when it came 
to an end in 1777. The machinery of collection also needed 
an overhauhng. The thing is, that the Company’s servants 
were still groping in the dark to find out the most suitable 
system of administration. 


The Sclifmi’ of I7S.l--Cenlmlisalioii 

'I'liis brings us to the next stage of I’evcnue reform. 
Mo apology or explanation was needed to give effect to 
the system of 1781, because it was no innovation. It 
was contemplated in 1773, to be given effect to as soon 
as conditions permitted. It was given effect to by resolu¬ 
tions of the Governor General in Council in the Revenue 
Department, dated the 20th February,^ under the title 
of the Permanent plan for the administration of the revenue 
of Bengal and Behar. A Committee of revenue was consti¬ 
tuted consisting of four senior covenanted seiwants of the 
Company, invested with the fullest authority to deal with 
the public revenues, subject to the control of the Governor 
General. The Provincial Councils were dissolved, but 
the chiefs of the Councils, bs also the Collectors of the 


^ Vido Supplement to the Digest of the ReguleUions and Laws of *hc Presidency 
of Bengal, by J, E. Colebrooke (1807), Vol. Ill, pp. 213-16. 
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separate districts, were directed temporarily to remain 
in their resjiective stations until such time as they should 
be recalled by the orders of the Governor General and 
Council. It may be pointed out here in passing that 
although European Collectors generally speaking were 
withdrawn after 1773, some of them remained in the more 
remote and frontier districts, others being absorbed in the 
new courts established. 

The office of the Superintendent of the Khalsa was 
abolished, and the office of the Khalsa with all its functions 
and powers was transferred to the Committee of Revenue. 
The Canongoes were reinvested with all their previous 
powers, viz. those in connection with sottl(5ment. This 
meant a considerable reduction in the powers of the 
collectors. The Committee was given power to make 
detailed rules of procedure foi‘ conducting its work. The 
members of the Committee were to be lemimerated by a 
fixed percentage of commission upon the net collections 
of revenue, the President getting a larger share than the 
ordinary members, and in lieu of this they were to take 
an oath not to take any present or gratuity from anybody 
nor to acquire or receive any lucrative advantage by their 
office. The inauguration of this permanent plan of revenue 
effected a centralisation of the revenue administration, by 
bringing down collections to the Presidency under the 
immediate supervision and guidance of the Board on which 
Hastings had set his heart from the very beginning of 
his administration. By the abolition of the intermediate 
agency, viz. the Provincial Councils, he expected a large 
saving in expenditure, and through better and more 
effective supervision and control he was confident of an 
increase in revenue receipts.^ 


^ in this ronnoction his Ictlor to Major >Scott, dated April 28, 1781, Gleig, 
op. VoI. 1£, p. I175. 
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Til (;ommunicating the constitution of the Committee 
of Ilcvenue to the Court of Directors/ the Governor 
General in (council wiote as follows :— 

“ Wc must declare, that in no act of our administration 
have we observed a greatci' consistency, or a closer 
attention to fixed principles, than in this. The 
system, which we have thus attempted to establish, 
was first devised by the president and council 
of this presidency in the year 1773, and made a 
part of the same resolution, which distributed the 
charge of the collections among the late provincial 
councils. These establishments were declaredly 
formed for the purpose of introducing the former ; 
and were intended to be gradually withdrawn, as 
experu'nce might render- them no longer necessary. 
The {Vunraittee itself was immediately formed; 
and to give if th(‘ gn^aler dignity, two members 
of the superior council were appointed to superintend 
it; although it then differed only in the name from 
the other provincial councils, and its destined 
functions Avere reserved for a future arrangement. 
Why this design failed in its effects, and the provincial 
councils were permitted to remain during so long 
a course as seven years, in contradiction of their 
professed institution, it is unnecessary to mention. 
.Wc have now resolved to carry it into execu¬ 
tion ; and shall bo content to leave the proofs of 
its utility to a short trial; but it will rest with 
your wisdom to give it permanency, by correcting 
its defects; and by obtaining the sanction of 
Parliament for its duration, under the form which 
shall be ultimately given to it.” 

* l^eiter to tho Court, dated 6 May, 1781. VideJ. H. Harington, An 
EhfmnUinj Analysis of the Laws ami RegukUions macted hy the Governor General in 

Council, Vol. II, pp. 40-41. 
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Practical DifficuUie/< of Centralisation 

But contrary to Hastings's expectations, a ‘ short 
trial ’ exposed the impracticability of the plan in achieving 
its objects of managing the revenue administration, in 
detail, at the Presidency, without the help of local agency. 
Such an eminent authority as Sir John Shore, himself a 
member of the Committee of Revenue, wrote as follows 
in criticism of the system :— 

“ In the actual collection of the revenues nothing is 
more necessaiy than to give immediate attention 
to all complaints, which are preferred daily without 
number, and dispaleh them in a summary manner. 
This cannot lie done whei't? the control is remote. 
In every purgiinnah throughout Bengal there are 
some distinct usages, which cannot he clearly know'U 
at a distance. Yet in all complaints of oppression, or 
extortion. thes(‘ must be knowai before a decision can 
be pronounced. But to learn at (!aleutla the particu¬ 
lar customs of a district of Rajeshahy, or Dacca, is 
almost impossible; and considering the channels 
through which an explanation must pass, and 
through which the (xnnplaint is made, any colouring 
may be given to it, and oppression and extortion, to 
the ruin of a district, may be practised with 
impunity. This is a continual source of embanuss- 
ment to the committee of revenue in Calcutta.” 

He then draw’s attention to the possible leakage of 
revenues through evasion on the part of Zemindars taking 
advantage of the absence of local investigation, and un¬ 
checked exploitation by them of the ryots for want of 
proper control on the spot. 

“ The committee, with the best intentions,” he con¬ 
cludes, “ best abilities, and steadiest application, 
must, after all, be a tool in the hands of their dewan. 
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The same objections, that are made against the 
present committee of revenue, may be applied to the 
system of provincial councils. It is sufficient to say 
of them that the universal opinion, strengthened by 
experience, has pronounced the system fundamentally 
wrong ; and unapplicable to any good purposes.”^ 

Under the instructions of the Governor General and Council 
the Committee of Revenue prepared a plan for the settlement 
of the revenue of Bengal and Bihar for the ensuing year 
and submitted it for tlie apjiroval of the Government on 
the 29th of March, 1781.^ In this plan they recommend 
the system of annual .settlement with hei'editary Zemindars 
as the best, and as regards the authority who w'ould make 
the settlements, they stated that they would themselves 
make them in as many cases as practicable, btit. in some 
eases they would leave the details of settlement, to the 
collectors or otlficers of the Government. 

So much was Hastings against entrusting the collectors 
with important pow'^ers that his Government approved of all 
other parts of the j)lan ox(!ept that which entrusted the 
details of scttlenumt to the collector or officer of Govern¬ 
ment, because they thought it “ inconsistent with the office 
of the person who is to have the collections of the settle¬ 
ment, upon settlement formed, that he should have any 
concern in the formation of it.”® Some collectors, how¬ 
ever, had to be retained, as we have seen, but they were 
not given any discretionary authority. As one writer says,^ 

“ the re-appointment of collectors appears to suggest 
an idea of decentralisation. T his however was 

^ Extracted from Shore’s remarks on the administration of justice and collec¬ 
tion of the revenue in Bengal, written in 1782. J. H. Haringtou, op. cH., pp. 41-43. 

* For details of the Plan, vide Colebrooko, op. cit., op. 220-223. 

® Vide extract from the letter of the Governor General and Council to the 
Committee of Revenue, dated 30 March, 1781. Colebrooko, ap. cit., p. 224. 

* Vide Ram.sbotham'fl article referred to above in Cambridge History, 
Vol. V, p. 428. Two (•oncrote instances have been cited by Mr. Ramsbotham from 
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not the case. The collector was denied any inter¬ 
ference with the new settlement of the revenue.... 
The new (io]lcc!tor.s were merely figureheads, and 
the distrust which the (buneil showed in their 
appointment could lead to nothing but discourage¬ 
ment.” 

In his enthusiasm for centralisation Hastings ignored 
altogether the pi'actical difficulties arising from the absence 
of a responsible local agency as set forth above by Shore. 
Moreov(U’, he developed a disti’ust of collectors posted in 
the intoi*ior districts, from his experience of the early 
supervisors and also the failure in the realisation of revenues 
under the plans of 1772 and 1773. But in fairness to 
the collectors it must be said that for this the collectors 
were not to blame so miufh as Hastings’s mistaken 
policy of letting out lands by public auction to farmers 
who in a s])irit of com}»ctition and .speculation settled 
for sums Ix^yond the capacity of the lands and inevitably 
turned defaullens. On the conlrary it has been said of 
the.se officers : 

“ A careful perusal of the voluminous manuscript 
proceedings of the Committees of Revenue during 
those years (1765-1786) reveals a fact too little 
known, namely, that this progress was largely the 
result of unrecognised work by the district officers 
of the Company in their own districts where, generally 
speaking, they laboured to establish a just and 
humane collection of the land revenue.” ^ 


the proceedings of the Committee of Revenue in which two collectors, powerless in 
the face of confusion in tJio districts arising from the negligoneo of t)jo Canongo and 
worst oppression by the fanners, referred to the Committee for instructions as to 
the action to be taken, one of them asking to bo “ informed of the degree of 
interference which is expected of mo by you (/.^., Committee of Revenue).*' 

> Ramsbotham, op. cit„ p. 432. 
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Without entering into an argument as to how far the 
above statement can be accepted without reservation, it 
may be said that Hastings’s zeal for centralisation as also 
his distrust of the collectors was a little excessive. This 
is amply proved by the necessity of having to maintain 
some collectors in the districts by Hastings in spite of 
his scheme of centralisation and the restoration of the 
collectors with full powers in 1786, which we shall discuss 
later. We may leave the accotmt of his revenue reform 
here and pass on to his measures of judicial reform. 

Jvdicial Reforms of Hnstincfs — fhe. Reasons Behind, 

Before we discuss the actual measures of judicial 
reform it would be pertinent to enquire why Hastings 
addressed himself to the task of judicial reorganisation 
at all, without any direct instruction to that effect from 
the Directors.^ The main reason is perhaps to be sought 
in the fact that Hastings took a broad view of his task. 
He wanted to carry out the orders of the Directors 
not only in the letter, but in spirit also. He set before 
himself the objective of building up an administration of 
the Company in the full sense of the terra, subserving the 
welfare of the ryots. Naturally the judicial system could 
not be left out of the picture. Without reform of the 
judicial system revenue reforms would be meaningless 
and ineffective. The indigenous system, never an ideal 
one, had now been practically shattered. The defects 
of the indigenous system of judiciary, as it stood in 1772, 

* It will be noted that in their letter of August 28, 1771, the Court directed 
him to undertake Dowannee management through the agency of the Company’s 
servants. The Court, however, directed him in that letter “ to adopt such Regu¬ 
lations and pursue such Measures as sliall at once ensure to u.s every possible 
advantage and free the Royotts from the oppressions of the Zemindars and 
petty tyrants under which they may have been suffered to remain, etc.” 

This might be stretched to justify his measures of judicial reform but he had 
other reasons as well which are discussed above. 


21—1364B 
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have been detailed in the letter from the Committee of 
Circuit to the President and Council, forwarding the plan 
of justice of 1772. They were for instance :— 

1. Multiplicity of Courts with overlapping jurisdiction. 

2. Inaccessibility to the {>eople in the interior districts. 

Usurping of judicial' authority by everyone having 

power. 

4. Venality of judges.^ 

Besides, bad as thtiy were, they became atrophied, 
having lost all their authority by the rise of the Company 
to the seat of power. So practically the machinery of 
justice was completely out of gear, and rights and liberties 
of the people were at the mercy of the strong. Then 
again, as we have seen, under the system ])ursuing in the 
country, civil justice formed a part of the Dewannee 
administration, revenue and judicial administration being 
inextricably linked up. 

Further, rights of property could not be adecpiately 
secured without control over criminal justice also. So 
the logic of circumstance compelled Hastings to tackle 
the judicial system along with revenue administration. 
But the case for this interference cannot perhaps be better 
put than in the words of Hastings himself.® 

“ The administration of justice has so intimate a 
connection with the revenue, that we cannot omit 
the mention of it while we are treating of this 
subject in a general view.... The security of 
private property is the greatest encouragement to 

^ On til is point the Committee wrote 

“ It will, however, bo obvious that the judieinl authority, lodged in the 
hands of men, who gain their livelihood by the profits on the collections 
of the revenue, must unavoidably be converted to sources of private 
emoluments; and, in effect, the greatest oppressions of the inhabitants 
owe their origin to this necessary evil.** 

* I^etter to the Court, dateil November 3, 1772 (para. 12), 
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industry, in which the wealth of every state depends. 
The limitation of the powers annexed to the 
magistracy, the suppression of every usurpation of 
them by private authority, and the facilitating of 
the access to justice were the only moans by which 
such a security could be obtained. But this was 
impossible under the circumstances which had hitherto 
prevailed. Wliilo the Nizamut and the Dewannee 
were in different hands and all the rights of former 
were admitted, the courts of justice which were 
the sole province of the Nazim, though constituted 
for the general relief of the subjects, could receive 
no reformation. 'iPhe court and the officer of the 
Nizamut were continued but their efficacy was 
destroyed by the ruling influence of the Dewannee. 
The regular course of justice was everywhere 
suspended; but every man exercised it who had 
the power of compelling others to submit to his 
decisions. The people were oppre-issed; they were 
discouraged and disabled from improving the culture 
of their lands and in proportion as they had the 
demands of individuals to gratify, they were 
prevented from discharging what was legally due 
to the Government.” 

Such a state of things certainly called for immediate 
reform, if orderly government was to be maintained in 
the community. 


'I'he Primiple of Reform 

In these circumstances Hastings decided to reorganise 
the judicial system. While he wanted reform he did not 
aim at demolishing the existing structure altogether, but 
to adapt it as far as practicable to the needs of the situation, 
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by rooting out abuses and eliminating such parts as had 
become outworn. Like Burke, he was a believer in the 
organic conception of society and state; as such he preferred 
conserving the traditional laws and institutions of a people 
which had their roots in their history rather than imposing 
exotic ones on them from outside. As Monckton Jones 
observes — 

“There was no principle which lie held more tenaciously 
than this : that a nation is the only safe judge of 
its own liberties, and that for any foreign authority, 
however enlightened, to impose law on a people 
according to its own ahen standards is to commit 
injustice. As was said of the American ‘ rebels ’ 
at the time, ‘ Liberty is what they hold to be such,’ 
and to enforce on the Hindus a code borrowed from 
a nation in a totally different stage of civilization 
was a gi'eater hardship thaJi to allow the anomalies 
and imperfections of their own laws to continue.” 

Not only did he maintain the structure and the native 
agency intact as far as possible but he had a code of laws 
prepared according to the customary laws of Hindus and 
Mahomedans for the guidance of the courts.® When 


^ Monckton Jones, op. c/^., Ch. X, p. 311. 

* Vide ‘ Befigal LeUer» Received ’ Vol. XI (I. O. R.). 

Extracts from a Letter to the Court, dated Mandi 25, 1773 (para. 12) :— 

“ In order to render more cornpleat tlie judicial regulations to preclude 
arbitrary and partial judgments, and to guide the decisions of the several 
Courts, a well-digested code of laws compiled agreeably to the laws and 
tenets of the Mahomedans and Gentoos, and according to the established 
customs and usages in cases of the revenue, would prove of the greatest 
public utility, the Court {Sudder Dewannv) resolved that such a code 
would be prepflLred and properly digested and they accordingly appointed 
fit persons to execute this work, by throe distinct commissions, two 
consisting of the present officers of the two Suddor Adawluts and a third 
of ten of the most learned Pundits.” 

It may be noted that the whole cost of compiling the code was borne by Hastings 
|)ersunally. 
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the j>ro})osiil of instituting an EnglisJi (’onrt iulininistering 
English law in this country by an A(4 of Parliament 
(subsequently enacted as the llegulating Act of 1773) was 
in the air, he wrote home rcimonstrating against the 
unwisdom ol such a step and urging that at least his govern¬ 
ment should have a hearing before the hnal decision was 
taken. He appealed to the great contemporary English 
jurist Lord Mansfield on the point.’ But his remonstrance 
went unheeded ; the Supreme C-ourt was established under 
the Act of 1773 with consequent conflicts with the adminis¬ 
tration and also the Conqmny’s courts. The underlying 
principles behind the plan of justice of 1772 can be best 
stated in the words of the Committee of Circuit in their 
letter, dated the 15th August, 1772, to the (Viuncil for¬ 
warding the plan - 

“ In forming the enclosed plan (for the administration 
of justice) wo hav(5 confined ourselves, with a 
scrupulous exactness, to the const it utionfil forms 
of judicature, already established in this ])rovincc, 
which are not only such as we think in themselves 
best calculated for expediting the c;ourse of justice 
but such as are best adapted to the understanding 
of the people : whei-e we shall appear to have 
deviated in any respect, from the known forms, 
our intention has been to recur to the original 
principles, and to give theni that efficacy, of whiesh 
they were deprived by venal and arbitrary innova¬ 
tions, by partial immunities granted as a n^litT 
against- the general and allowed abuse of authority, 
or by some radical defect in the constitution of 
the Courts in being; and these changes we have 
adopted with the less hesitation, as they are all 
of such a nature, as we are morally certain will 


> Letter to Lord Mans/ield, dated March 21, 1771, Olcig, ejfi. c/V., Vol. I, p. 3110. 
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prove both of general satisfaction, and general 
ease, to the people.” 


The Thin of Jmtice of 1772 

Against this background we may discuss the plan of 
justice’ formulated by the Committee of Circuit at the 
instance of Hastings, its President, and subsequent changes. 
Judicial reform also was effected at different stages, as 
a counterpart of, and complementary to the process of 
revenue reform. 

The general framework of the judicial organisation 
established in 1772 continued in existence throughout 
the regime of the Company, in spite of modifications 
in details. In the first place, the multiplicity of courts 
with overlapping jurisdiction was abolished. In each 
district two courts, one civil and another criminal, 
with well-defined jurisdictions were established with 
a view to bringing justice to the doors of the people. 
The civil or Diwani Court was to deal with cases involving 
property, inheritance, debt, disputed accounts, contracts, 
etc., while the criminal or Foujdari court with criminal 
offences like murder, robbery, forgery, assaults, quarrels, 
etc. Over the provincial Diwani Court the collector of the 
district presided, representing the Comi)any as the King’s 
Dewan, attended by the provincial Dewan and other 
officers of the Cvicherry (CoUectorate). In the Foujdari 
Court the Gazee and Mufti of the district and two Movlvies, 
all native officials of the Nizamut, used to dispense justice, 
but their proceedings were subjected to the supervision 
and control of the collector. Correspondingly, at the 


1 For details of the plan vide Proceedings of the Committee oj Circuit, 
Cossimbazar, dated the 15 August, 1772. 

Range LXXI, Vol. 13, pp. 211-52 (I. O. K.). 
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Presidency two superior courts of justice were established— 
Diwani Sudder Adawalut (chief civil court), presided over 
by the Governor with two members of the Council and 
attended by the officers of the Khalsa, and the Nizamut 
Sudder Adawlut (chief criminal court) presided over by 
a chief judge appointed by the Nazim, assisted by the 
chief Gazee and Mufti and three Moulvies, with a general 
oversight of the proceedings vested in the Governor and 
Council. Sentences of capital punishment were subject 
to confirmation by warrant of the Nawab, 

Detailed regulations for the procedure to be followed by 
the officers of the courts were laid down. The collector was 
authorised to make such subsidiary regulations as were 
felt necessary for projnoting the due course of justice 
and the welfare and prosperity of the ryots, suited to the 
local conditions and to submit them for confirmation to the 
Board. The custom of levying fees or commission on 
account of money recovered, as also of making revenue 
from fines and foifeitures, was abolished. 

The Zemindar was deprived of his despotic authority, 
but he was left some authority for trying petty cases, up 
to the value of ten rupees with a view to giving relief to 
the ryots, to save them the trouble and expense of going 
to the headquarters. With the same intent, the duty 

of encouraging arbitration as a mode of resolving 

disputes was laid on the officers of the courts and 

they were further enjoined, as far as practicable, 
not to summon cultivators to district courts during the 
four months of the harvesting season. A glance at the 
regulations at once convinces one that they were 
inspired by the best of intentions, to render the 
machinery simple, and justice cheap and easily 
accessible to the people, to guard against the growth 
of despotic authority, and above all by a solicitude 

for the welfare of the people. This is very clearly 
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demonstrated by Regulation No. (9) wliich may be 
quoted in extenso : 

“ That as nothing is more conducive to the prosperity 
of any country, than a free and easy access to justice 
and redress, the collectors shall at all times be 
ready to receive the petitions of the injured; and 
further, to prevent their being debarred this access, 
from motives of interest, partiality or resentment, 
in the officers or servants of the CutcheiTy, that 
a box shall be placed at the door of the Cutcherry, 
in which the complainants may lodge their petitions 
at any time or hour they please. That the Collector 
shall himself keep the key of this box ; and, each 
court day, have such Arzees (petitions) as he may 
find in it, read immediately in his presence, by 
the Arzibeggy of the Cutcherry.” 


W ithdrcmul of Collectors, 17 7S 

The collectors, thus being invested both with revenue 
jurisdiction and judicial powers, became, so to say, the 
pivot of the administrative machinery. Although their 
proceedings in both the spheres were subject to the 
scrutiny and supervision by the Board at the Presidency, 
great apprehension was felt lest they should grow into 
petty tyrants in their districts due to the impracticabiUty 
of exercise of minute control by the Board both on the 
score of distance and its own pressure of business. The plan 
was, however, short-lived. Very soon under the orders 
of the Court, the collectors were withdrawn from the 
districts with a few exceptions and were replaced, as we 
have seen, by the six provincial councils consisting of 
European Covenanted servants, and native aumils in the 
interior districts. The civil jurisdiction only of the collectors 
was vested in the native district officers. Under the 
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plan of 1773 safeguards were introduced against possible 
abuse of power by the Aumils. They were superintended 
by the members of the Provincial Councils, and the 
Committee of Revenue (excepting the members of the 
Government) in rotation. 

Appeal from their decisions lay in the first instance to 
the Provincial Councils and in causes exceeding a thousand 
rupees to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at Calcutta. 
Further, to protect the ryots, complaints against the 
Aumils and other officers of Governnunjt, as well as against 
Zemindars and farmers, were made cognizable by the 
Provincial Councils and the ('omrnittee of Revenue, with 
an appeal from their decision to the Sujierior (’onncil 
of Revenue at the Presidency. 

The reconstructed judicial system of 1772-73 had 
been srst going smoothly and Hast ings meant to bring it to 
perfecition gradually by further changes in the light of 
exf)erience,^ but the time was not given. Soon came the 
Regulating Act of 1773, inspired by a distrust in the 
(bmpany’s servants in India, and <nnbodying the ])rinciple 
of (ihecks and counterchecks unsuited, according to Hastings, 
to the contemporary conditions in Bengal. 

The Regulating Act has a great constitutional signi¬ 
ficance, inasmuch as it represents the first parliamentary 
intervention in the internal administration of the Company 
and is based upon the recognition of the principle that a 
trading corporation chartered by the Crown had no 
inherent rights to territorial possessions and revenues 


Hft wrote to hia friend .Toaias Dupre on (5 January, 177ti : 

“ Neoesaity compelled us to form some establishmtmt of justice ; we chose 
the beat wo could ; and if this shall not be found so perfect as more time 
and knowledge might have made it, it is yet crapable of receiving 
improvement, and is a good foundation for n more complete syatem of 
judicature.” (Gloig, op. cit, Vol. 1, p. 273.) 

22—1364B 
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except on the sufForancc of King and Parliament. As 
Lyall puts it : 

“ The Act of 1773 gave a Parliamentaiy title to 

their (the Company’s) administration in India.” 

For some time past, as we have already noted, public 
opinion at home, stiired parthmlarly by accounts of mis¬ 
management of the (’ompany's affairs and of connption 
and graft among the ('/ompany’s servants, was prcissing for 
parliamentary interference. Already in 1767 by parliamen¬ 
tary legislation the I’ate of dividend was restricted and a 
toll was levied by the British Exchecjuer on the teri’itorial 
revenues of the Company of £4,tK),0()0 annually. But it 
did not purport to interfere with the internal administration 
of the Company. The immediate occasion for this step 
in 1773, was the virtual bankruptcy of the fCompany whic^h 
not only frankly declared its inability to meet tlic dciinand 
of the Exchequer but also applied to thci British Covernnumt 
for financial assistance. Parliament, after due <'iU|uiry 
by two Committees, enacted the legislation by whic^h the 
.system of the Company’s internal organi.sation in Ijulia 
was altered with a view to introducing an element of 
centralisation as well as the principle of superior control 
over every authority from the Presidency Governors to 
the Court of Directors, The Court was placed under a 
limited control of the Home Government in political and 
financial matters. Similarly the two Presidency Govern¬ 
ments at Bombay and Madras were placed under the 
superintendence of the Governor General and Council 
of Bengal in matters of war and peace. 

Within the supreme Government of Bengal the 
Governor-General was bound by the vote of the majority, 
and the executive government subjected to the veto 
of the Supreme Court, constituted under the provisions 
of the Act, in some matters. Some of the provisions of 
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the Act were directed at the malpractices common among 
the Company’s servants, such as taking of presents and 
gifts and private trade. 

Faced now by a hostile majority Hastings could not 
push on with his reform measures any further until in 
1776, the death of one of this hostile group gave him a 
free hand. The institution of the tSu])reme Court, which 
was, by the way, a Crown's C!ourl. incorporated by a 
royal charter as distinguished from the newly established 
courts which were Company’s Courts deriving their jurisdic¬ 
tion from indigenous authority, the former administering 
English law with all the parajdiernalia of English jurispru¬ 
dence and the latter administering the indigenous system 
of law with suitable modifications, naturally led to cenilicts 
between them. This hap];Kmed parti<ailar]y because the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was left vague and 
ill-defined under the fn'ovisions of the Ac^t of 1773 and it 
had to be clarified by another Act of Parliament passed 
in 1781. It was a definite set-back to the development of 
the newly established courts. Tlii^ Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, due to some differences of opinion with the 
Supreme Court, remained sus^iended for some years till 
1780, when it was re-established under the authority of the 
Governor General and Council. 


Clutnges in Criminal Judicature in 1774-75 

The Foujdary or tiriminal courts established under the 
regulations of 1772, did not meet with the degree of success 
expected of them. Bacoity, murder and other heinous 
crimes continued unchecked. In course of a minute, dated 
the 19th of April, 1774, Hastings reveiwed the reasons of 
this failure and recommended the institution of several 
Foujdars or native police officers in the districts with 
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power to arrest Daeoits and other criminals and bring 
them to justice. 

These officers w(tc accordingly instituted and the 
President or Clovernor-General assisted by a covenanted 
servant continued to superintend this branch till the 14th of 
April, 1775, when owing to very heavy pressure of work 
he wanted to be relieved of this charge. Accordingly on 
the 18th of October, 1775, t he Board decided to ve«t it in 
Muhammad Reza Khan, the newly appointed Deputy 
Nawab, with instructions to carry on careful investigation 
into the system of criminal justice with a view to placing 
it on a satisfactoiy basis. Thus the control of crimitial 
justice was once again restored to the Nawab, the seat of 
the Sadar Nizamut Adawlut being also removed from 
Calcutta to Murshidabad. 

'Phis system also did not work satisfactorily. 'Phere. 
were reasons to suspect that the Foujdars themselves 
and their followei's in many instances screened the 
Daeoits or even joined with them and freely abused their 
power in plundering and oj)pressing the people. As will 
be seen, under the Regulations of 1781, the establishment 
of Foujdars and I'annad/irs was abolished, their powers 
being transferred to the newly created English judges.^ 

Judicial Megulalions of 1780 

'The next stage of Hastings’s juditfial reenganisation 
was initiated by the Regulations of 178(h“ As we have 

* Vide Bengal Secret CoiiHultationH, ()ctDb(5r-Nov©inber, 1775, Hango A, 
Vol. .11 (I. O. K.), Bengal Kev. Coiib., dated 21 December, 1785, and also Coni- 
wallin H minute on the state of criminal justice in Bengal Kevonue Consultations 
of 3 December, 1790. 

* Vide Revenue Protteedings of the Governor General and Council, dated 
28 March, 1780 (passed by the Governor General and Council on 11 April, 
1780), Bengal Revenue Consultations, dated 28 March, 1780, Range 50, Vol. 24, 
pp. 88-124 (I. O. R.). 

Vide also Colebrooke, op, cit, pp. 11-22. 
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seen, Hastings was very much against concentration of 
powers in the hands of inferior servants, whether coJlcctors 
or members of Provincial Councils, He, therefore, sepai'ated 
judicial and revenue functions; vested the former in the 
judges of the newly created provincial civil courts, leaving 
the Provincial Councils with the latter only. Six of such 
courts were established in six divisions into which Bengal 
was divided for the purpose, each presided over by a 
covenanted servant of the (Company, styled the Superui- 
tendent of Dewanny Adawlut appointed by the Governor- 
General and Council. The jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Councils was limited to revenue ceases only, while that 
of the provincial courts to inheritance, sticcession, debts, 
disputes about property and all other cases arising under 
civil law. Their respective jurisdictions being clearly 
defined, conflict between them was avoided. 

Detailed ruhvs of procedure for the guidance of the 
courts very much on the same lines as under the jdan of 
justice of 1772 were laid down with a view to securing 
strict and impartial justices preventing abuses among the 
judges and the court ’s officers and discouraging litigiousncss 
and encouraging arbitration. Appeals from the decisions 
of these courts to the Governor-General and Council in 
the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut were allowed only 
in cases involving more than a specified sum. The Sudder 
Dewanny Court was also authorised to make rules of practice 
and standing orders for itself and the provincial (;ourts 
as well, subject to confirmation by the Governor General 
and Council. In points not covered by the regulations 
the Superintendent was given discretionary powers. The 
judges wore required to subscribe to oaths against the 
receipt of presents or gifts as the collectors in 1772. 
The regulations were declared to be binding only until 
a new arrangement was made by the authority of 
Parliament. 
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These rules were given legal effect, being passed by the 
(jrovernor-General and Council on the 11th of April, 1780. 
In October of the same year it was decided by the Govern¬ 
ment that a separate judge should be appointed to take 
charge of the 8udder Dewanny Adawlut in place of the 
Governor-General and members of the Council, because 
the multifarious duties of the latter left them little time to 
attend to the business of the court. But Hastings had 
dee[)ei’ reasons than this as is revealeil in his minute, dated 
S(‘ptember 29, 1780^ in which he formulated the proposal. 
The tdiief justice of the Supreme Court, Sir Elijah Imjwy, 
was appointed to the post. By this step he wanted to 
bridgti over the gulf between the Supreme Court and the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut which so far had been in constant 
conflict. The officers of the latter acting under lm[)ey 
would bo protected from attacks on the sc;ore of doubtful 
jurisdiction. Moreover they would have sound Ic^gal 
training under his guidance!. Hastings obsei ves :— 

“ They will be enabled to act with confidence, nor 
will any man dare to contest their right of acting 
when their proceedings are held under tjte sanction 
and immediate ];)atronage of the first member of 
the Supreme Court, and with his imrticipation in 
the instances of such as are brought in appeal 
before him and regulated by his instructions. They 
very much require an instructor, and no one will 
doubt the superior qualifications of the Chief Justice 
for such a duty.” 

Further he held that it would be ; 

“ a means of lessening the distance between the Board 
and the Supreme Court, which has perhaps been, 
more than the undefined powers assumed to each, 
the cause of the want of that accommodating temper 

Vt(/c K. Muir, The Making of lirUifih India^ 1756-1858 pp. 150-61. 


1 
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which ought to have influenced their intercourse 
with each other.” 

This arrangement, however, proved short-lived, because 
it did not meet with the approval of the Directors and in 
pursuance of their orders the Governor-General and Council 
resumed the sujjerintendence of the court in November, 
1782. But before that Sir Elijah Impey as the judge of 
the Stidder Dewanny Court had the opportunity of putting 
the whole judicaal syst(im of the Com])auy in order by 
framing neccissary regulations and rules of proceduie for 
th(! guidance of the courts. On November 3, 1780, 

seventeen such regulations ‘ prepart'd by him and approvetl 
by the Government were j)assed and were later embodied, 
with subsequent modifications in a revised code of regula¬ 
tions for the administration of justice in the Mofussil as 
well as the Sudder Dewanny courts, ])assed by tlu^ 
Govenior General and (‘oumril on the 5th of duly, 1781.® 
The object was to systematise and simplify the numerous 
regulations in force and to make them a consistent whole 
by pro])er selection and elintination and to remh'r the 
system intelligible to the ordinary man. 

C1uingef< of 1781 

In the meantime on the Oth of April, 1781, a set of 
general regulations for the administration of justice in the 
civil courts were passed which effected im})ortant changes. 
To remove the inconveniences arising from the too extensive 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Dewanny Courts established 
under the regulations of March 28, 1780, and thereby 

to promote more speedy and effectual administration of 
justice the number of such courts was increased from six 
to eighteen. They wore allowed to continue on the old 


^ Colebrooke, op, c/f., p. 22. 
• p. 37. 
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footing under the charge of covenanted servants of tlu* 
Company, henceforth to be styled ‘ Judges ’ instead of 
‘ Superintendents with a jurisdiction distinct from that 
of the persons who after the rec^ent abolition of the Provincial 
( ■ouncils remained in temporary charge of collections. 

In some of the thinly populated frontier (listricts it 
was proposed to leave Dewanny jurisdiction to the collector 
in temporary charge of them, instead of creating a se])arate 
office of judge till a more complete jurisdiction coidd he 
estahlished. I’hey were, howevei’, to kee]) these two 
functions quite distinct, being in one capacity controlled 
by the Committee of Revenue and in the other by thci 
Sudder Dewanny Court. 


Judges imveHed loith Magisle.rial Powers 

1’he judges, moreover, were invested with magisterial 
powers for appndiending persons charged with dacoity or 
other crimes of violence withui theii- jurisdiction, with a 
view ‘ more effectually to promote the introduction of 
good order in the several districts.’ As the establishment 
of Foujdars and Tannadars, introduced in 1774, was not 
attended with the wished for results, the Nawab was asked 
to withdraw them, their power being now transferred to 
the judges. Their authority was, however, limited to 
apprehending only, and not to trial or punishment, for 
which such criminals were to be sent immediately to the 
Daroga (criminal judge) of the nearest Foujdary with a 
charge sheet. In some cases Zemindars were also invested 
with the magisterial authority. 

To enable the Government to observe the effects of 
this transfer and also to watch over the general administra¬ 
tion of criminal justice throughout the province a separate 
department was established at the Presidency under the 
immediate direction and control of the Governor-General 
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to receive the reports and returns of proceedings from the 
Foujdary courts as also the reports from the judges in 
their magisterial capacity. To have charge of these records 
and as a check on all persons entrusted with the administra¬ 
tion of criminal justice, a (covenanted servant was 
appointed under the direction of the Governor-General, 
with the title of Tiemembrancer of th' Criminal Cowin 
with a few assistants. This practically bihigs to a close 
our review of Hastings’s measures of commerccial, revenue 
and judicial reform. 

Gondndina Remarks on Hastings's Reforms in I'elnfwn to 
the. Company's Cnnl Sennee 

We may close the chapter with a fow remarks on the 
(effects of Hastings’s measures upon the civil service of the 
('ompany. When he took up the reins of administration 
in 1772 he found the servants thoroughly depraved. As 
will appear from his correspondence of this peiiod, he 
formed a very poor est imate of the service, and particularly 
of the supervisors. He described the supervisors as ‘ petty 
tyrants ’ and ‘ heavy rulers of the people.’ As we have 
seen above he was from the very beginning in favour of 
withdrawing them from the districts and concentrating 
authority in the Presidency government, but he was forced 
by circumstances to retain them. In course of a letter 
to his friend J. Dupre, dated the 6th of January, 1773,^ 
he observes :— 

“ Whatever motives wc had for recalling these officers 
it appeared that there were amongst them so many 
sons, cousins, or eldves of directors, and intimates 
of the members of the Council, that it was better to 
let them remain than provoke an army of opponents 

' Cxloig, op. cit:. Vol. 1, p. 2r>9. 

23 - lann? 
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against every act of administration, by depriving 
them of their emoluments. They continue, but 
their power is retrenched ; and the way is paved 
for their gradual removal; and the (V)urt of Directors 
have sufficient arguments furnished them to order 
their recall immediately.” 

The Commere.ial branch of the serA’icc' was also in no 
better state and we have seen above thi^ measures h<^ took 
to purify it of its abuses, to protect the weavers from 
oppression and to promote the prosperity of the country 
by freeing trade from all re.strictions. But while he 
condemned these servants in strong terms he was not 
unsym])athetic to them. We have seen how' h(' tried t(j 
inspire them wdth the spirit of juiblic service hy personal 
appeal and by providing liberal remmK'vation wht'nevtu' 
possible. He realised that it was not so much the men as 
the system that was to blame for tlu'ir la])S(>s. Wt' may 
quote in this (!onnection extracts from his h*lter to the 
Court of Directors, dated the 11 th of November, 1773. He 
wi ites — 

“ May I be ])ermitted, in all deference and submission 
to your commands, to offer it as my opinion, that 
whatever may have been (he conduct of individuals, 
or even of the collective members of your adminis¬ 
trations, the blame is not so much imputable to 
them as to the want of a principle of government 
adequate to its substance, and a coercive power to 
(uiforoe it. The extent of Bengal, and its possible 
resources, are equal to those of most states in 
Europe. Its difficulties are greater than those of 
any, because it wants both an established; form 
and powers of government, deriving its actual 
support from the unremitted labour and personal 


1 im, p. .168. 
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exertion of individuals in power instead of tlu' vital 
influence which flows through tlie channels of a 
regular constitution. 

“ Among your servants, who for a t;ourse of years 
have been left at large in possession of so tempting 
a deposit, it is not to be wondered at that many 
have apjilied it to the advancement of their own 
fortunes, or that those who were jiossessed of abilities 
to introduce a system of better older, should have 
been drawn along by the genei'al current, since few 
men are inspired with so large a share of public 
virtue as to sacrifice lh(>ir interests, jieace, and social 
feelings to it, and to begin the work of information 
on themselves.” 

Heferring to the detailed plan of administration which 
(he Directors proposed to send soon, he (•ontinued :— 

“ Whenever this work shall bt' accomplished on a 
foundation of consistency and permanencty, I will 
venture to foretell, from the knowledge which 1 
have of the general habits and manners of your 
servants, that you will hoar of as few instaiuns of 
licentiousness amongst them as among the members 
of any community in the British Empire.” 

Some time later also he reaflirms the same conviction 
in a letter to his friend L. Sulivan, dated the 21st of 
March, 1776 h— 

“ Many of my letters to the Company, and many of 
a private nature, but addressed to persons of high 
rank, or great influence, have treated of the disorders 
and irregularities of the service, but these I have 
always attributed (as in my heart I still do) to a 
defective constitution, not to a depravity of jninciple 
in the servants of the Company.” 


* Oleig, tjp. c/7., Vol. II, p. 10. 
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With consummate statesmanship he realised that mere 
temporizing with tinkering measures of reform of specific 
abuses among servants would not be of any use. So he 
tackled the larger problem of stabilizing the adminis¬ 
trative system as a whole in all its branches. He 
strengthened the Presidency government by bringing down 
all the members and confining them to the Presidency, 
he overhauled the revenue and judicial system, maintaining 
as far as possible established institutions by careful adapta¬ 
tion and selection, guarded against despotism of inferior 
servants by introducing a system of judicious control all 
through the service, laid down detailed regulations for 
the guidance of the servants in their public acts, and took 
all means to render justice cheap and easily accessible 
to the people. In this way he lifted the service out of 
the morass into which it had fallen.^ During the thirteen 
years of his administration the service of the Company 
changed, so to say, from being a band of commercial 
adventures and fortune-hunters to a public service in the 
modern sense of the term. On the improved morale of 
the service we may quote from a letter written to his 
mother by Sir John Shore (later Lord Tcignmouth) then 
a junior servant of the Company on the 1st of April, 1772, 
as follows ^ :— 

“ The road to opulence grows daily narrower, and is 
more crowded with competitors, all eagerly pressing 
towards the goal, though few arrive there. 

The Court of Directors are actuated with such a 
spirit of reformation and retrenchment, and so well 

^ According to Moiickton Joiios, Hastings “ found the English in Bengal a source 
of disease and misery to the country, apparently incapable of cure : he turned them 
into a spring of new life which brought integrity and vigour into its government, 
humanity into its law courts, freedom into its markets/’ (Monckton Jones. 
op. cU., p. 319.) 

» Metimirn of the Life and Correspondence of John, Lo^'d Teiynmouth,*' by Lord 
Teignmouth (1843), Vol. 1, p. 39. 
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seconded by Mr. Hastings, that it seems the rescission 
of all our remaining emoluments will alone suffice 
it. The Company’s service is in fact rendered an 
employ not very desirable.” 

But Hastings tried his best to render the service 
attractive by adding to its legitimate emoluments. 
Hastings himself wrote in 1781 :— 

“ What a world of enemies have 1 submitted to the 
hazard of creating by disregard of i>ersonal coiise- 
(piences. In this establishment 1 have deprived 
the bulk of both civil and miUtaiy servants of their 

settled means of acquiring rai)id fortunes.the 

most important acts of this Government are 
constituted on priiu;iples diametrically opposite to 
popularity and established opinions.”^ 

It has been held hi some quarters that in spite of 
Hastings’s attempts at puiilication he was not able to 
accomplish it comjiletely. But nobody perhaps would 
contest the fact that Hastings did his very best for its 

' Moiicktuu J Olios, op, cii.y pp. 202-03. 

2 K. Roberts observes ;— 

“ We can only aecept the tboory tlmt Hastings piiritiod tlui administration 
with eonsidorable ({ualifieations. Jn eonirast to siieh a contention we 
must set the fact that tlie msarei* w^e got gack to Hastings's own time, the 
less belief do we find in this theory of the entire reformation of the Com¬ 
pany’s service. >Sir John Malcolm is probably nmcli nearer the truth 

when lie writes that Hastings's '* most strenuous advocates.while 

they defend his personal integrity, are forceti to acknowledge that tlie 
wdiolo system of tlic government over which he presided was corrupt 
and full of abuses.” 

” Had there been a complete purification of the .service, there would surely 
have lietui nothing for Lord Cornwalli.s to do, when he came to India in 
178f), but we know' that there was abundant material for his reforming 
hand.” 

[Tfw ICarhf Hcformn of Warren Hanthnjii in liengal, in Cambridge History 
India, (1920) Vol. V, Ch. XT. pp. 211-12.j 
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purification and left the service much better than what he 
had found it. The writer quoted above remarks :— 

“ All this, however, is consistent with the assumption 
that Hastings made a strenuous and loyal endeavour, 
as far as in him lay, to amend and purify the service. 
Probably, short of staking his retention of office 
upon the question, he did as much at first as was 
humanly speaking possible.” 

It is too much to expect that an administrative service 
for the first time created out of a rnercrantile establishment, 
without 2 )roper equipment ami training, without familiarity 
with the manners and (•ustoms and ways of life of the 
people it was set up to govern, would become a ])erfeet 
organisiition in course of a few years and |)erhaps J. W. 
Kaye is quite (jon-ect in his estimate when he Siiys :— 

“ The Company’s servants had everything to learn 
as administratoi’s, and those great lessons were 
not to be learnt in a day. Put considering the 
strangeness of the duties which then devolved 
upon them—the magnitude of the labour imj)osed 
and the extreme difficulty of acquiring a competent 
knowledge of the language, the institutions, the 
usages, and the character of the people, in all 
their multiform social aspects, a })eople whom before 
they had only known in the one relation of trader, 
the wonder is not that they advanced so little 
towards good government, but they advanced so 
much.”^ 

In conclusion, it may be said that the foundation of 
a civil service in the modern sense, based upon English 
principles of government, was for the first time laid during 
the regime of Hastings, on which the superstructure was 

* J. W. Kaye, op. cit., pp. S7-88. 
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raised and perfected by Lord Cornwallis and his successors, 
and the const!'ition and fundamental prin(;i})les of organisa¬ 
tion of the civil servi(!e of India of th(; present day may 
lx; t i’a(;ed back to this period. 



CHAPTER V 


The Company’s Ci\nL Service—Consoijdatton as an 
Administrative Service 

Hastings resigned office in February, 1785. He had 
not yet been able to complete the process of constructing 
the administrative machinery which he had so well begun 
and developed through several stages. But he pre])ared th(‘ 
ground for putting the Company's service on a stable basis. 
His work in this respect was taken u]) by C’ornwallis and 
completed by him in his own way under much more favour¬ 
able circumstances^ than those with which Hastings had 
to contend. Between Hastings and Cornwallis intervened 
the short interim government of Macpherson which is 
not of much imy>ortance for our ))urpose. 

In this chapter we propose mainly to deal with the 
work of Cornwallis in perfecting the administrative 
machinery of the Company in different spheres. In a 
way he may be said to have left the Company as a 


^ The success of Cornwallis as an administrator ^^■aK due to certain advantages 
he enjoyed over Hastings apart from liis personal ability end integi'ity of character. 
Tliese arc as folIow.s : — 

1. He sprang from the nobility which was then the ruling class in England 

and being nominated by the Ministry enjoNcd its (jonfidence. 

2. He was an intimate friend of H. Dundas, the Chairman of the Board 

of Control, the minister responsiV^le to T’arliament for Indian affairs. 

;i. He made it a condition of acceptancfo of oHit'c that he would be given 
an overriding authority in the Council in emergencies, which was 
conceded by the Act of 1786. 

4. He had the complete confidence of his Council and had the benefit of 
experienced ativico from tried men like Shore, Stuart and Orant. 
As a consequence Cornwallis had a much freer han<l in directing Indian affairs 
t)ian Hastings. 
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fiill-fledged ruling organisation in place of a mere 
commercial corporation. 


Home Politics ancl Indian Administration 

Before actually recounting the achievements of 
Cornwallis it is perhaps necessary to make a brief reference 
to the influence of home politics on Indian affairs at this 
tim<s because Cornwallis was to a great extent inspireil 
in his work not only by politics at home but by ideas 
prevailing there. He has been happily described by Lyall 
as “ the first of the new dynasty of I’arliamentary Governors- 
General.” Lyall further observes :— 

“ In the year 1786, wo find the English sovereignty 
o])enly established in India under a Governor General 
('iitnisted with jilcnary authority by the representa¬ 
tives of the English nation. The transformation 
of the chief governorship of a chartered commercial 
com])any into a senatorial proconsnlshiy) was now 
virtually accomplished.”^ 

We have already seen how since the aciquisition of 
Dewanny by the Company the public at home, even outside 
the circle of shareholders of the Company, were taking 
an increasing interest in the Company’s affairs, which led 
to a demand for parliamentary interference therein. This 
eventually took shape in the ill-conceived legislation of 
1773, which did not, however, introduce any regular 
machinery of parliamentary control. 

With the increasing i)ower8 and functions of the Com¬ 
pany, as it settled down more and more into the adminis¬ 
tration of the country, there was a growing conviction at 
home that it was wielding powers too large for a chartered 
commercial corporation. This was particularly stimulated 

‘ A. Lyall, np. cit., Choptor Xtll, p. 219. 
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by its very large powers of patronagt! and also the abuses 
in the ranks of the Company’s servants. For some years 
past the Company’s affairs were now and again subjected 
to a searching scrutiny at the hands of Select Committees of 
the House of Commons, the results of whose investigations 
showed that all was not well with the Company’s affairs in 
India, and pointed to the need of reform and the expedi¬ 
ency of imposing some control over the Company. But the 
immediate urge for the tightening of parliamentary control 
over the Company’s affairs in India came from the eagerness 
of the British party leaders to capture the large patronage 
at the disposjil of the Company to consolidate their own 
position in home polities. As Vincent Smith observes : 

“ In those days Indian affairs were the battle-ground 
of the party leaders to a degree never known before 
or since.”^ 

Fox’s India Bill purporting to n^volutionise the 
whole constitution of th(‘ (-'ompany and taking away its 
patronage was more oi‘ less conceived in this spirit. But 
it went too far, and brought about the downfall of its 
authors, in which the supjwters of the Company also 
played no small part, 'fhe Opposition under Pitt 
introduced a new bill relating to India in 1784 which was 
passed into law. It kept the patronage of the Company 
intact, but set up a permanent machinery of parliamentary 
control in the “ Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India,” which was in a way an adjunct of the Home 
Government, and vested in it complete powers of superin¬ 
tendence and control in relation to all acts, o|)crations, 
etc., pertaining to the civil or military governmfmt or 
revenues of the Company. Thus the (!om])any was placed 
in direct subordination to a body re])resenting the Home 
Government. It further tightened the control of the 


‘ V. A. Smith, Oxford Historv of Indin. ( 1923 ), p. 647 . 
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Ciovoj'nor-tleneral in Council over the other two Presidency 
Covernments and ixunoved the ill-(;on(;eived checks and 
eounter-che(;ks introduced by the Act of 1773, which 
were reponsible for much mischief and trouble during 
Hastings’s regime. A])art from these provisions relating 
to the constitution of tlu; ('ompany, the Act contained 
two other important provisions.* One of them dinsc^ted 
the (Company to tain; into consideration the com})laints of 
landlords, etc., and redress them after due investigation 
into the existing settlement between them and the Company, 
and another directed them to take into immediate considera¬ 
tion the civil and military establishments of the several 
Presidencies and after due investigation to order every prac¬ 
ticable retrenchment and reduction in them with a view 
to their improvement. I’he former led to the famous 
Permanent Settlement of land in 1793, and the latter to 
administrative rc-oi’ganisation which will be dealt with 
|)resently. 

Provision was also made regarduig appointment and 
promotion of civil st^rvants (Sections 42 and 43), which 
w(n'e further dealt with in legislations of 1786 and 1793. 
Phus Parliament in a way set the direction to future lines 
of reform of the Company’s administration. 


Administrative Ueoryanisatiati on the Eve of 
Cornwallis's Regime 

I'o give effect to the provisions of the Act of 1784 
regarding reorganisation of establishments the Directors 
issued necessary orders to the Governor-General in Council 
and issued instructions as to the lines on which it was to 


^ 8ecj!tiun8 39 and 40. 
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take place.^ In a letter to the Ooiirt written in 1781, the 
Governor-General in (Jouneil expressed the following 
sentiments on the question of retrenchment in establish¬ 
ments^ :— 

“ In efi'eet, the eivil offices of this Government might 
be reduced to a very scanty number, were theii’ 
exigency alone to deteraiine the list of covenanted 
servants ; which at this time consist of no less a 
number than two hundred and fifty two ; many 
of them the sons of the first families in the Kingdom 
of Great Uritain, and everyone aspiring to the rapid 
acquisition of lacks, and to return to pass the prime 
of their lives at home, as multitudes have done 
before them; neither will the i-evenues of this 
country suffice for such boundless pretensions, nor 
are they compatible Avith yours and the national 
interests which may eventually suffer as certain 
a ruin from the effect of private competition and 
the claims of patronage, as from the more dreaded 
calamities of war, or other ordinary causes which 
lead to the decline of Dommion.” 

Referring to these sentiments the Court instructed 
them not to be led by any other consideration than the 
exigency of administration in determining their establish¬ 
ments and “ not to continue upon the establishment of 
any one Department, any one office, or any one salary 
not wananted by the real exigency of the service.” 

In effecting reorganisation of departments they were 
directed to allot competent service to each branch, which 
was to specialise as far as possible in its work and rise in 


Vol. 


1 Vide Letter from the Court, dated 21 September, 1785 in ‘ Bengal DespaicheB^' 
14 (I. O. R.). 

■ General letter to Court, dated 5 May, 1781. 
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regular gradation. In accordance with these instructions 
the Board of Trade, set up in 1774, was reorganised, being 
constituted of four members selected from among the senior 
servants of the Company and a junior member of the 
Supreme Coimcil as President. Similarly the Committee 
of Revenue was replaced by a Board of Revenue consisting 
of a junior member of the C'ouncil as President and four 
senior servants of the Company as members, which was 
to conduct, subject to the control of the superior council, 
the entire administration, settlement and collet^tion, etc., 
of every branch of revenue together with the control of 
all officers in the Revenue Department. They were parti¬ 
cularly entrusted with the work of devising a settled plan 
for revenue administration in accordance with the directions 
of Parliament. Apart from these two Boards, the business 
of the Government was to be distributed among two othcir 
bodies, viz. the Board of (Jouncil and the Military Board, 
their names indicating their functions. 

The framework of the Company’s administration in 
1787, just on the eve of assumption of office by Cornwallis, 
may bo briefly nari'ated here. The business of the Company 
fell into two main Departments—General and Commercial. 
At the apex of the entire system was the Governor-General 
and Supreme Council i)residing over all activities of the 
Government. The tk)mmercial branch was eomhicted by 
the Board of Trade at Calcutta with a number of 
‘ Residents ’ in the interior districts in (Jiarge of the 
Company’s Investment. In the General Department two 
distinct sets of duties were performed—^revenue and judicial. 
Revenue work was regarded as of primary importance. 
As Dewan the Company had charge both of collection 
of revenues and civil justice, but as we have seen, by force 
of circumstances the Company came to exercise a large 
amount of control over criminal justice as well. The 
main source of revenue was, of course, land revenue, though 
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there were other sources as well in sayer duties from custonjs 
and excise, opium and salt monopolies. The (diief organ 
in the Itcvemu^ L)ej)artment was the (!omiuitte<^ of Kevenue, 
lately reorganised as the Board of Hevenue, Under the 
centralisation scheme of 1781 this body managed the 
collection directly with the assistance of sonu' native 
Uewans, the collectorships being abolished. But as has 
been ah’t^ady noted, very soon the scheme was found to bc^ 
impracticable and (;ollectors were beijig gradually reinstated 
to their previous positions. Collectors were again placed 
in charge of collection and settlement with the Zemindars, 
the duty of the Board of K,evenu(‘ being confined to super¬ 
vision and control. So far as civil justice was concerned, it 
was administered in the loc;al Dewanny Adawluts (civil courts) 
presided over by separate officors called Judges appointed 
from among the Company’s servants. Above the Judges was 
the Suddcir Dewanny Adawlut consisting of the Govenior- 
General in Council in judicial capacity. Cirrninal justice 
still remained nominally vested in the Nawab Na/.iin and a 
number of local Darogahs or native officers administering 
indigenous criminal law to some extent modified by Hastings. 
The judges had acquired magisterial powers of apprehending 
criminals and committing them for trial to the native 
courts. Appeal lay from these to the Sudder Nizamut 
Adawlut, under the supervision of the Governor-General 
in Council. It will be noted that the functions of the 
Company as an administrative body were as yet confined 
to the most elementary functions of Government only, 
viz. maintenance of law and order and collection of revenue, 
and here also in respect of the former, the agency was partly 
native over whom it exercised only imperfect powers of 
control. The machinery was rather complicated and not 
quite coherent, because it had been brought to its present 
stage by Hastings by piecemeal changes working on his 
maxim of “ the rule of the false.” 
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Policy of Administrative Gentralisaiion (djand'Oned 
after miich Discmsion 

The Directors now became averse to frequent changes 
and wanted a stabiUty and permanence in all arrangements 
and chose Cornwallis for the task and issued detailed 
instructions as to the lines on which reform was to be 
undertaken. But before dealing with these instructions 
which form, so to say, the basis of Cornwallis’s reforms in 
different directions, we shall see how a reversal of Hastings’s 
j)olicy of centralisation of revenue administration came 
about. Wc have seen how the Committee of Revenue 
in making their first plan of settlement (submitted to the 
Covernor-Gcneral in Council on the 29th of March, 1781), 
admitted the iinpracticability of conducting the entire work 
of settlement and collection by themselves and therefore 
advocated the making of settlements with Zemindars, 
leaving to the latter the business of collection. I’he work 
of seitlement itself also appeared to them too much to 
be done by themselves and suggested taking the assistance 
of collectors or other officers of Govenunent. ’I’his was 
practically an admission of t he impracticability of Hastings’s 
centralisation scheme of 1781. Hastings, and after him 
Mac!j)herson also, attempted to persist in the policy of 
withdrawing the collecters from the districts.^ But 
ultimately it so happened that more had to be added to 
those collectorships and chiefships of Councils left on a 
temporary basis in 1781. A discussion ensued as to whether 
district offieeT’s were to bo restored, in which two of tite 
most senior servants of the (Jompany, Sir John Shore, 
the President of the Committee of Revenue and Mr. Sl uai't, 

* Vidv extracts from Minutes of Council in the Secret Department of Inspection, 
dated 20 December, 1784 and 27 January, 1785, in ‘ Bengal Revenue. Consulta- 
tionn,' dated 10 February, 1785 (I. O. K.), where the retronchinont of several 
colloctorshi|>s, civil courts and some other offices as an economy measure is 
recorded. 
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a member of the (buncil, took part.^ As the Court’s 
subsequent decision in favour of the restoration of collectors 
and the combination of revenue and judicial functions in 
them were determined by the views expressed by these 
servants we may make a brief reference to them. 

Stuart in his Minute laid before the Committee pointed 
out that benefits expended of the scheme of centralisation 
had not material isttd and made a strong case for rcinstate- 
nuMit of European eolle(itors in all districts immediatcily. 
He submitted a detailed plan for revenue collection accord¬ 
ingly and {)ro])osi'd the union of the ofii(-('s of collector 
and judge in the same person, with an increase in th('ir 
salary whi(^h could be effected without adding to the net 
chargti of establishment. 

Sir .lohn Shore recordetl his opinions on the subject 
as far back as 1782 in course of a long Minute, dated the 
1.3th of January, 1782. In his plan for the collection of 
revenues and administration of justice, he lays emphasis 
on two things. First, in the two l)ej>artments ol’ the 
administration of justice and the management and control 
f>f revenues the Company’s servants alone should be 
employed, as natives were tljoioughly untrustworthy. 
Secondly, the above two functions should be combined 
in the Company’s servants to be posted in the districts, 
who would be subject to the superintendence and control of 
a Committee at the Presidency like the existing Committee 
of Revenue in revenue matters and to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut in judicial matters, the Supreme Council continuing 
as the supreme authority in all matters. Like Sutart he 
also proposed that settlement should be made with the 
Zemindars. His argument for the combination of functions 
in the same officer was that a p<H)ple accustomed to despotic 
authority should look to one master and that it was 

‘ Vule Minute of Stuart in ‘ Bengal Rev, Cons,,* dated 10 May, 1785 and 
thofle of Shore and MaepherHon in Idem, 18 May, 1785. Range 50, Vol. 58 (I. O, R.). 
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impossible to draw a line between the two in such a manner 
as to prevent their clashing, in which case either the revenues 
would suffer or the administration of justice would be 
suspended. As regards criminal jurisdiction he thought 
that some control by the Company’s servants was highly 
necessary, as also an alteration in the inhuman punishments 
prevalent in the country like mutilation or impaling. 

8ir John Macpherson in his Minute, dated the 10th of 
May, 1785, agreed in principle both with Sutart and Shore 
in the proposal for the union of functions in the district 
officers, but he doubted whether the time was yet 
opportune “ to risk the consequences of vesting so un¬ 
checked a power generally in the hands of our servants.” 

He was not in favour of any innovation unless there was 
an overwhelming case for it. He favoured a system of small 
collectorshijjs of mo<lerate sizes (say, with assessments 
of 8 or 10 lacks of rupees) presided over by a Company’s 
servant conversant in the language, customs, and manners 
of the people, capable of collecting without the intervention 
of a native agtmt, with the Committee of Revenue as a 
superintending authority. 1’hese were to be effected, 
however, only by progressive stages on a concerted plan 
agreed upon by the Government and the authorities at 
home. Both the plans of Stuart and Shore were laid 
before the Committee of Revenue with instructions that 
the Government had it in contemplation to adopt the 
general recommendations as soon as conditions permitted 
without the dangers of a sudden change. He also made 
it clear that if the majority in the Council took a different 
view and adopted either of these plans immediately he 
would not oppose, though not approving the course. 

The upshot of all this discussion was a reversal of the 
policy of centralisation and the adoption of one of employ¬ 
ment of local agency, with the combination of revenue 
and judicial functions. The first step in that direction 

26—13648 
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was taken in 1786 when the Committeee of Revenue was 
instructed by the (lovernor-General in Council on thci 7th 
of April, as follows :— 

“ It is our intention to appoint Company’s covenanted 
servants to the stations of (bllectors throughout 
huzzorry mehals (districts paying land revenue 
direct to the treasury at the presideuicy), as from 
experience we think it past doubt, that, situated 
as you are at the piesidency, you cannot, without 
a local agency in the several divisions, secure the 
regular realization of the revenues ; while you must 
be still less able to preserve the ryots, and other 
inferior tenants, from the oppression and exat^tions 
to which they are, in this country, so peculiarly 
liable, from the superior landhohlers and renters. 
You will, therefore, on proceeding upon the ensuing 
year’s settlement, divide out the huzzony mehals 
into collectorships, in such manner, that no one 
collectorship shall exceed in jumma the sum of eight 
lacks of rupees; unless in cases where the division 
of a zemindary would thereby be occasioned ; and 
taking care, that the charge to be incurred, by the 
number of these new offices, do not exceed the 
funds rising from the saving in the article of 
Moshaira.” 

It was ordered at the same time that the native Dewans 
should be removed from every station where a collector 
is or shall be appointed, full responsibility for the collection 
of revenue being vested in him. This was decided upon, 
because the Board did not think “ that the real utility 
of the system of provincial Dewans can, under the present 
circumstances of the Government (when every possible 
retrenchment is called for, and enjoined by the Company’s 
orders) compensate its expenses.” 
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Some regulations were issued at the same time for 
the guidance of the collectoi-s and the pi-evention of abuses 
among them. In pursuance of these orders huzzorry 
mehals were placed in charge of collectors, and the provinces 
of Bengal and Orissa were split up into more than twenty 
collectorships, exclusive of those already established in 
Bihar.^ The process of creating collectorships continued 
and by September, 1786, their number increased to thirty- 
six.^ The functions of the newly constituted Board of 
Revenue were confined merely to deliberation and exercise 
of control over the proceedings of the collectoi’s instead 
of actual assessment and collection as before. 


Cotiri'f< Inatrmiimia of Airril, 178(i 

It was at this stage that t^ornwallis ap})eared specially 
commissioned by the Directoi’s and also the ministry to 
purify and stabilise the administrative machinery of the 
C'ompany in all its branches. The general lines of reform 
were laid down by the? Directors in their Instructions 
embodied in three letters, dated the 12th of April, 1786, ® to 
the Governor-General in Gouiuul. Two of these dealt with the 
commercial branch and the third with the administrative. 
As these letters of Instructions form a sort of a charter for 
Cornwallis’s reforms we may briefly refer to their contents 
here so far as they have a bearing on our subject. 

The Court approved of the reduction in the Revenue 
Establishment already effected and assured the Government 
of their co-oj)erative support in all future measures of 

* Vide. rrt»cecdiiig8 of the (^jmmitteo of Revenue approvetJ by t-ho Governor- 
General in Coiiiioil on April 25, 1786, in .1. K. Colebrooko'K Digest of Reg^ilcttions 
nnd Laws enacted by Governor-General in Council for Ciml Governni-ent of 
Territories under the Presidency of HengaL Vol. Ill, p. 240. 

* Vide ISxtract from the Prooeedings of the Board of Reveinic, dated 13 March, 
1787, quoted in Colebrooko, idem, p. 351. 

* Bengal Despatches, Vol. 15 (1. O. R.). 
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economy. They expressed their disapproval of frequent 
innovations undertaken in the Revenue Department and 
ordered the Government not to introduce any in future 
without their previous sanction. They expressed the desire 
of establishing a ]jermanent system of revenue compatible 
with the nature of Government, the actual situation of 
the Company and the case of iubabitants, and instructed 
the Governor-General in Council to devise measures for 
such a settlement and send them for their ap])roval. 1’hey 
ordered enquiries into the giievances and complaints of 
Zemindars and Rajahs as also into their true status, rights, 
and privileges, their title, etc., in terms of Section 39 of 
the Act of 1784. They agreed with Shore, Stuart, 
Macpherson and Francis on the expediency of stationing 
Company’s servants in the districts. They observed :— 

“ these collectorships are to be considered as part 
of a permanent system, and wc now empower you 
to form the arrangement (subject to oiu‘ final approba¬ 
tion) under the general directions contained in this 
letter, in such a manner as you shall think best 
adapted to the currency of the collections, or 
the mutual convenience of Government and the 
inhabitants.” 

The size of the eollecitorships was to be moderate with 
a revenue assessment of about five lac;ks of sicca rupees and 
they were not to be more than twenty or twenty-five in 
number. I’he payment of the collectors was to be partly 
by salary and partly by a commission, as suggested by 
Stuart. This, therefore, set the Court’s seal of approval 
on the step already taken by the Governor-General in 
Council, though tentatively, of introducing collectors in 
some districts. It was now to be made general on a 
systematic plan. It was pointed out that the Governor- 
General in Council being now relieved of the details of 
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collection, would be expected to devote more attention 
to the supervision and control of the servants engaged 
in revenue work and to exercise vigilance against the 
abuse of powers delegated to the servants. 

On the question of the desirability or otherwise of 
the combination of the executive and judicial branches 
of power in the same officers, after great deliberation they 
concluded in favour of such combination, as tenditig in 
the first place to accord with “ the subsisting manners 
and usages of the people,*’ and in the second place, as 
tending more to “ simplicity, energy, justice and economy." 
As the collcctoj s would be greatly relieved as a result of thti 
[wrmanent settlement of revenues and of minute details of 
revenue business, they would be in a position to give greater 
attention to the duties of the Dowanny Adawlut. I’lie 
jiower of apprehending criminals would also be transferred 
from the judges to the collectors, the j)ower of trial and 
punishment remaining vested in the indigenous (ourts as 
before. 

Very soon after taking chai’ge, (.ornwallis addimsed 
himself to the task of implementing these instructions. 
On the 5th of February, 1787, the Govenior-General in 
Council directed the Boai-d of Revenue to prepare a plan 
for a division of the country into collectorships in such a 
manner as best comported with the convenience of Govern¬ 
ment and the people, indicating the broad outlines on 
which it was to be made.^ 

The task of settlement of revenues on a permanent 
basis was for the present to be deferred pending the 
collection of sufficient materials and information, 
which task was entrusted to the Board. In pursuance 
of these instructions the Board prepared the plan for 
the distribution of the country into collectorships 


* Vide J. H. Jiaringtoii, op. cit., Vo]. II, pp. 49-62. 
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which was approved by the Governor-General in Council 
on the 21st of March, 1787.^ 


The Neic Plan of CoUectvrshipti of 1787 

The nuniber of collectors was reduced from thirty-six 
to twenty-three. Out of the saving in expense effected 
by this redtiction, an increase w'as proposed to the salaries 
of the collectors by granting them a commission upon the 
net collection, not only on the score of inadequacy of 
their existing pay, but also of the increase in their volume 
of work as collector, judge and nmgistrate. Their monthly 
salary at the same time was increased from Rs. 1,200 to 
Rs, l,5(K). For their guidance in the different capacities, 
distinct and detailed regulations wen? framed.® I’he 
collectors were given superintendenc^y of the Gewanny 
Adawlut everywhei'e except at Patna, Dacca and 
Murshidabad, where an independent (dvil court continued 
to exist. Similarly, the collectors were given magisterial 
jurisdiction except in those three places where it remained 
vested in the Dewanny judge, and with the exception of 
(Meutta where it remained with the Supreme Coui't. In the 
capacity of magistrates they were invested with the power 
of apprehending criminals and sending them to the nearest 
Foujdarry C’ourt except in cases involving petty offences, 
where they were giv'^en the power to try themselves. They 
were further required to inspect the jails at least once in 
every month. The Regulations of the 8th of June, 1787, laid 


‘ For the plan together with tlie Minute of tins Frosident of the .Board, Bee 
Extract from the Proceedings of the Board of Ilovonuo, dated J3 March, 1787, 
in Colebrooke, op, cit.y Vol. Ill, pp. 351-54. 

^ Hegulations for the administration of civil and criminal justice were passed 
on 27 June, 1787, and those for the collection of revoiiuoH on the 8th of June, 
1787. Vide Colebrooke, op, cit,, Vol. Ill, pp. 93, 131 and 253 respectively. 
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down detailed rules for the guidance of the collectors in the 
business of revenue collection and also rules relating to their 
public conduct. They were to keep the several branches 
of their duty separate. The Collector as well as his 
European Assistants and the Dewan were forbidden to trade. 
Apart from these s|)ecific obligations the Collectors were 
enjoined in the “ preliminary observations ” to the Regula¬ 
tions to be fully alive to the high responsibilities imposed 
on them and to try to prove equal to them because “ th(j 
happiness of the individuals under their authority, the 
prosperity of the country at large, ,and the interests of 
the Company, which are inseparably connected with the 
two former objects,” dei)ended in a great measure upon 
their good management. Among the qualifications 
required of the new collectors, they mentioned ])articularly 
a knowledge of the language of the c<)untry as being indis¬ 
pensable an<l also a general ac(puantance with the 
customs of the (country, and the state of the ])e()ple and 
local peculiarities. 

The arrangements of 1787 were communicated to the 
Court of Directors in a Letter from Bengal, dated the Slat 
of July, 1787 and received their approval : ^ 

“ After an attentive perusal of all your proceedings,” 
they wrote, “ we give our entire approbation of 
the several arrangements which have been made 
in consequence of the directions contained in our 
letter of the 12th April, 1786, for reforming and 
reducing the several Revenue Colloctorships, and for 
vesting the collection of the Revenues, the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, and the Foujerlarry jurisdiction 
in one person.” 


^ Vid^ Letter from tbe dniirt, dated 18 Fehriiary, 17811, * Bemjal f)es- 
patohe/if' Vol. 19 (1. O. K.). 
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I’hey also approved the allowances granted to the collectors 
and other officers.^ The functions of the Board of Revenue 
in the new scheme of things were defined to be “ deliberation, 
superintendence, and control,” the details of the business 
of the Revenue Department being vested in the collector 
and other subordinate officers.® I’heir principal duty 
henceforth was “ to take care, that the officers under their 
authority perform their assigned duties, with regularity, 
integrity and assiduity ” and in case of their committing 
any offence, to take necessary penal measures. 


Concentrntim of AiMoriiy in Districf OffieerJi of 17fi7 

The new scheme was put into operation, by the apjioint- 
ment of collectors. In the appointment of the new 
collectors seniority in service was taken into consideration. 
The district officer now combined in his jHjrson the roles 
of revenue collector, civil judge and magistrate. They 
were, in fact, the supreme local representatives of the 
Government within their jurisdiction. 


' These varied wifh the arnoutit of collections and the si/o of the (^hartre. 'Phey 
we^re as follows :— 


Collectors each . . 

For a house and public office 
*Senior Assistant 
2nd Assistant 
3rd Assistant 


Rs. 1,500 per month 

„ ir.o 

500 
„ 400 

„ 300 


liate.s of commission allowed to collec*tors upon realised r(‘venues 

1 per cent upon the first 10 lac*ks. 
i per cent on. the remaimler. 

Ks. 10,000 on 0 and below 10 lacks. 

„ 9,000 on 8 and below 9 „ 

8,000 on 7 and below 8 „ 

„ 7,000 on 6 and belew 7 ,, 

,, 0,000 where the collectorships are under 6 lacks. 

* Regulations, dated 25 April, 1788, in CJolebrooke, op, cit„ ^ol. Ill, p. 200. 
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A long stride had been taken from the ‘ Supervisors ’ 
of 1769 to the ‘ Collectors ’ of 1787. Strictly speaking, 
the office of the district officer (Magistrate and Collector) 
of the present day is to be traced back to that date ; but 
for several years at least, that is, up to the year 1793, the 
collectors’ authority was tnuch greater than that of 
the presentday (“ollectors. It has been rightly observed : 

“ Tn the time of (Jomwallis the District Officer enjoyed 
greater authority than the (Jollec-tor of today, for 
until 1793 his powers were very inadequately limited 
by Government Regulations ; there were no tele¬ 
graphs nor railways to bring him eff'e(!tively under the 
control of the (Central Executive ; the specialization 
of function which came to be so important a feature 
of British administration, had not begun ; and local 
self-government through the agency of municipal 
councils and District Boards, which have limited 
the Collector’s responsibility and weakened his 
authority, were then unknown. It is probable 
that he worked harder than the Collector today ; 
it is certain that he lived much less comfortably.”^ 

The revenue and judicial work on the civil side thus 
came to be definitely assigned to the collectors or the 
Company’s servants res|X)nsible for district administration. 
Criminal justice for some years more remained vested in 
native officials although the collectors had a power of 
superintendence over them. 

In 1790 one more function was given to the collectors, 
that is, the presidency of the newly created local revenue 
courts, or Mai Adawluts, as they were called. This was 
due to the fact that revenue cases took up too much of 
the time of the Board of Revenue with consequent 

* A. Aflpinall, OorniivUlin in Hervini (1031), Ch. IX. p. 133. 
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accumulation of arrears and delay. So it was thought 
expedient to set up these courts of the first instance, from 
which cases could come to the Board on apj)eal. This 
marked the zenith in the power of the district officer. 
As one writer has aptly remarked : 

“ Tn the hierarchy of the administration the collector 
had become by 1790 the bottle-neck through which 
Jill lines of control must pass. I’hoiigh in all his 
functions responsible to some superior authority he 
was in practice virtually indejwndent.”^ 

Cfornwallis now felt tliat the time had come to cry a 
halt to this process and this ln‘ did three years latei‘, as 
we .shall see presently. 


Commercial Reform under Cornwallis 

The Company’s administration was organised by 
Hastings into two main Departments—General and (.’om- 
morcial—between which, as we have seen, a rough separation 
had been effected in 1774 by the creation of a separate 
Board of Trade. Cornwallis was too conscious of the 
importance of the commercial branch to leave it out of 
his programme of reform. As he himself observed :— 

“ Having been early convinced that the welfare of 
these Provinces, as well as the general prosperity 
of the Company’s affairs depended much on a good 
plan for conducting the commercial business of 
this Government, my first care was to ascertain 
the best principles for carrying on that commerce. 


> The Bengal Administrative System, 17S6-tSIS, Uy I>r. T.. M. I’fsnaon in 
Cambridtre History. Vol. V (1929), Oh. XXVT, p. 452. 
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and the most effectual means for bringing them 
into practice.” ^ 

The Board of Trade was, jiractically speaking, the 
supreme authority at the head of the commercial establish¬ 
ment of the Company, being itself imperfectly controlled 
by the Supreme (Jouneil. Under the Board the Company’s 
servants in the commercial branch under the title of 
(.'ommercial Residents posted in the interior districts secured 
Investments. For securing Investment three different 
methods had been trunl so far at different periods : 

1. Contract with a limited number of native 
merchants, who dealt with the manufacturers. 

2. Agency of the Company’s servants, who made 
advances to manufacturers directly or thiough their 
Gomostahs or Banyans for supply of produces. 

3. General contract system under which contracts 
were made by a process of open competitive tender. We 
have seen that Hastings under the orders of the Jhreetors 
adopted the contract system in place of the agency system. 
At the beginning contracts were made with native merchants 
or agents, the transactions being supervised by the 
Residents. Later on, the Residents themselves became 
contractors, practically ousting the native merchants, 
because nobody dared to disoblige them by trying to 
compete. They tried to secure goods at the cheapest 
rates, by extorting the producer and supphed them to 
the Company at high prices, thus making large profits 
for themselves. Even members of the Board of Trade 
were suspected of collusion with these Resident contractors. 
Apart from this they carried on trade on their own account 
and in that capacity became formidable competitors of 
the Company in ^foieign markets. This was the state 


1 Letter to Court, dated 1 August, 1789, Betigal Letters deceived, Vol. 28 
( I. O. R.). 
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of commercial affairs when (Cornwallis amved. As Jie 
remarked in course of a letter to the Court ^: 

“ The various abuses or defects which have long pre¬ 
vailed in the Commercial Department have deservedly 
attracted the serious notice and reprehension of 

your Honourable Court. The prevalence 

of abuses in this Department has become a matter 
of general belief and notoriety.” 

In their secret letter, dated April 12, 1780,the tburt with 
the approval of the Board of C3ontrol directed Cornwallis 
to make a detailed enquiry into the abuses in 1 he (’ommercial 
Department, to be made in the most secret manner, so 
that the servants of the Company might not try to obstruct 
it. They had strong grounds for suspicion tliat the members 
of the Board of Trade, at least some of theni had shared in 
the profits of the contracts which led to extravagant prices 
and inferior quality of investments. He was dii-ected 
fiirther to proceed immediately against persons found 
implicated in the abuses. As regards the mode of invest¬ 
ment to be adopted to put an end to the abuses, the (burt 
suggested alternative modes and left it to the discretion 
of Cornwallis to adopt any one. They themselves leaned 
in favour of the contract system subject to some restrictions. 
While not excluding the (company’s servants from entering 
into contracts, they excepted the members of the Board of 
Trade and (Commercial Residents from such transac¬ 
tions, because they were to supervise these and hear 
complaints either from manufat^urers or contractors. 
They were also to be forbidden to trade on their own 
account and by way of compensation, they were to 


^ .Lettfi'to Coilrt. dated 1 November, J788, Jimyal Letters Received, Vol. 


(!. O. K.). 

Bengal Despatches, Vol. 15. p. 3711. 
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be granted a commission of 2| per cent to be paid in 
-Bengal on the prime cost of investment and 12^ per cent 
to be drawn in London on not profits on sales in England.^ 
The number of Residents was to be reduced and they were 
to be granted similarly a jHircentage on investment passing 
throngh their hands in Bengal and a portion of profits on 
sales in England, drawn in London. Without loss of time, 
Cornwallis applied himself “ not merely to punish past mis¬ 
conduct or to apply temporary remedies to pressing evils,” 
but to establish, after njature fleliberation, a system of the 
future provision of the (Comj)any’s) Investments in Bengal 
(tpon solid and satisfactory principles. So far as the 
first was comerned, on the orders of the Secret Committee 
of Account, he caused Bills of ecpiity to be filed against 
members of the previous Board and contractors furnishing 
raw silk against whom charges of fraud and collusion were 
made and suspended them from office pending enquiry.^ 
So far as the second was concerned, he differed from the 
Court of Directors on the efficacy of the contract system 
in the then existing circumstances. After a detailed 
investigation of the different modes of investment that 
had so far been tried he concluded in favour of the Agency 
system as being the best in the circumstances.® lender 
this system the commercial residents were to be in direct 
charge of Investment, arranging prices, making advances 
to manufacturers, receiving from them goods produced, 

^ 'riiD cstiinattMl iit*t yield was Ui be tUvided aiuoii^ tJu* four ineinlKTs of the 
Hoard of Tratle in the following proportions : - 


Senior Servant . . 

. . Ji 8.000 

The Second 

. . „ .“),000 

The Third 

.. „ 5,000 

The Fourth 

. . „ 4,000 


£ 20,000 


* Vidf his letter to them, dated «)ar\uary 15, 1787, in V. Koss, Corrtt<pon<]lenne 
oj Charlcfif First Mnrptis ComtmUis (1K59), Vol. I, p. 242. 

® Letter to Court, dated 1 November, 1788, Bengal Letters lieveivedy Vol. 27. 
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and supervising the whole business. In fact, they were 
to represent the Company in the districts m commercial 
matters. He wholeheartedly carried out the orders of 
the Directors in the matter of gi-anting liberal remuneration 
to the members of the Board of Trade and the commercial 
residents, because he always believed that the best way of 
getting honest service from servants and averting coiTuption 
and abuses M*as to pay them decently. But at the same 
time he differed from the Directors in not prohibiting private 
trade to commercial servants, because he thought, situated 
as they were, without much of local superintendence, it 
was not practicable to enforce such an order. So it was 
wiser not to ywohibit what could not be enforced, as that 
Avould simply lead to surreptitious and underhand methods.^ 
Previously the weavers were often the victims of oppression 
at the hands of the contractors or the servants of the com- 
y)any ; sometimes they were forced to work for the Company 
alone, without being in its employ or indebted to it. 
Protection from su(!h oppression was secured to them under 
a set of Regulations passed on the 23rd of July, 1787. The 
new system of investment was partially introduced in 
1787 and although it had to meet with many an obstacle 
at the beginning, within a short time Cornwallis was in 
a position to report to t he Director’s that “ it succeeded so 
well, as fully to justify the solidity of the grounds on 
which it had been undertaken and to evince both the 
practicability and the advantage of that mode.”® 

The next year turned out to be a particularly bad one, 
due to some natural calamities, which put the new system 
to a severe test, but in (lornwallis’s opinion, it stood that 

* I.iat.cr ou ( oruMallis chuiigod his opinion on tliis (juestiou and wanted to 
<*xt<»iid the proliil.dtion in this respect to (*oiunien;ial agents also. Vida Cornwallis 
to Court, dated 2 May, 1702, Home Miscellaneous, No. 79, pp. 615-16 (I. O. R.). 

- Vith Icd-ter to tho Court, dated 1 November, 1788, (para. 36) in Bengal 
Letters Received, Vol. 27. 
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test well, proving thereby its inherent soundness. He 
reported to the Directors : 

“ Indeed 1 have no doubt that the most essential 
part of the system itself is already in general practice. 
I believe that your investment is now reasonably 
and intelligently purcha.sed, and delivercMl to th(‘ 
Government at its real cost.”' 

It may be noted that the .system introduc<'d by t'omwallis 
eontimuul without material alteration foi- the rest of the 
period of the (V)mpany's commercial eaivei-. 


He form of ('riminul 

Thus within a little over a year of his assumjdion of 
office, Cornwallis, in actcordance with the instructions of 
the Directors, practically overhauled and puiified (>very 
branc?h of the Company’s administration. IJnt still one 
branch remained untoucdied, that is, the criminal jucliciature. 
Although the Comjiany had become sovereigns of their 
territorial possessions in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for all 
practical pur})oses, they .still cherished the fiction of func¬ 
tioning as ‘ King’s Dewan ’ only. So they left criminal juris¬ 
diction with the officers of Nizamat, with only some control 
being exercised by the Company’s servants. Cornwallis 
thought that the time had now come when this highly 
important branch of administration could no longer be left 
in native hands, because like Shore he entertained a very 
low opinion of the character of the natives and regarded 
them as thoroughly unworthy of any position of trust. 

“ We ought not,” he wrote in his minute of December 
3, 1790, “ I think, to leave the future control of 
so important a branch of Government, to the sole 


* Let.t(*r In rotirl. (laltnl 1 Aiipriist. 17K9 (pnrn. 20). Bengal Letters ReeelverJ, 
Vol. 28. 
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discretion of any Native, or, indeed, of any single 
person whosoever,” 

He thought that his reforms in other branches would be 
of no effect, without reform of this branch. Although 
admitting that great caution was necessary in attempting 
to reform so delicate a branch of civil government, he 
felt it absolutely jiecessary to overhaul this branch. Thus 
he wrote to the (lourt on August 2, 1789 :— 

“ 1 feel myself called upon by the principles of humanity 
and regard for the honour and interest of the 
(Company and the Nation not to leave this Govern¬ 
ment without endeavouring to take measures to 
prevent in future, on one hand the cruel punishment 

of mutilation.and on the other, to restrain 

the spirit of corruption which so generally prevails 
in native courts and by which wealthy offenders 
are generally enabled to purchase impunity for 

the most atrocious crimes. 1 conceive 

that all regulations for the reform of that department 
would be useless and nugatory whilst the execution 
of them depends upon any native whatever.” 

Cornwallis proceeded in the matter cautiously, however. 
Before formulating concrete proposals of reform he circulated 
detailed questionnaires to magistrates with a view to 
ascertaining the state of the Foujdary Courts, their defects, 
and collecting necessary information for their remedy. 
The reports of the magistrates disclosed a sad state of 
affairs and showed how deep-seated were the evils to be 
remedied. On the basis of these Cornwallis reviewed 
the whole position in a Minute, dated December 3, 1790, 
and formulated proposals of reform.’ 

^ Vi/le Bengal Rov. Cons., 3 Deceiiil>er, 1700, p. 191, Range 52, Vol. 22 (f. (). R.). 

The questionnaires to the magistrates form an enclosure to the Minute, together 
with a circular letter to the Magistrates, dated 19 Novemlwr. 1789. and the answers 
of different officers. 
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Che evils of the system arose from two principal 
sources : (1) Defects in Muhammadan law, and (2) Defects 
in the constitution of the courts. 

So both these had to be modified. But the question 
was whether his Government had the competence to alter 
Muhammadan law. He concluded in the affirmative. He 
argued first from the commonsense point of view as follows . 

“ Being entrusted with the government of the country 
we must be allowed to exercise the means necessary 
to the object, and end of our appointment.” 

Secondly, he justified it on legal grounds by citing as 
precedent Hastings's code of judicial regulations of 1772,^ 
and more particularly the entire alteration in the provisions 
of Muhammadan law for the crime of Dacoity together 
with the superintendence and control over all the new 
criminal courts, assumed by the Company’s servants. 
Parliament’s silence on these measures was taken by 
Cornwallis to signify its approbation and legal ratification. 
Further he held that by Section 7 of the Act of 1773, which 
vested “ the ordering, management and government of 
all the territorial acquisitions, etc., in the Governor-General 

^ Hast.iiijrs also argued for iuterfereiK.'O with juitive laws more or less on the same 
lines, lie wrote in jnstilication of his modification of the law relating to Dacoity : 
“ Althougli wo propr)Hf? to leave the Nazim the final iudgo in all Criminal Cases, and 
tlio Officers of fiis Court to proeoe<i according to their own laws, forms and opinion.s, 
independent of the controul of this Gov’-ernmeiit, yet many cases may happen which 
an invariable obsei’vau(3e of tins rule may prove of dangerous consequence to the 
power by which the (rovcrnmeut of this Country is held, and to the peace and 
security of the inhabitants. Vi'herevor such cases happen the remedy can only 
bo obtained from tho.so in whom the »Sovereign power exists. It is on these that the 
inhabitants depend for their protection and for the redress of all their grievances, 
and they have a right to the accomplishment of their expectation of which no treaties 
nor casuistical distinctions can deprive them. If therefore the powers of the Nizamut 
cannot answer these salutary purposes,****! conceive it to bo strictly conformable 
to Justice and Reason to interpose the authority or influence of the Company, 
who as Dewan have an interest in the welfare of the country and as the governing 
power have equally a right and obligation to maintain it.” 

Monckton Jones, op cit., p. 332. 


27—1364B 
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and Council,” Parliament had by implication positively 
confirmed the right and legally sanctioned the late act 
of the Governor-General. He, therefore, concluded in 
favour of putting an end to the flagrant abuses of the 
indigenous criminal jurisprudence. What was done 
immediately was to remove the absurdities of Muhammadan 
law. The task of systematising the legal system had to 
wait about half a century more. 

As regards the second point, that is, the defective 
(ionstitiition of the courts, be was of opinion that it arose 
from the absence of all control over them. The 
judgments of these courte were often arbitrary and 
irregular and not seldom corrupt. All this he attributed to 
the criminal jurisdiction having Ix^en vested in the hands 
of natives ai»d he thought that there was no effective 
remedy for this state of things except by its transfer to 
the Company’s servants. H<* therefore formulated the 
following porposals. 

The Nizamat Adawlut or the (thief criminal court 
consisting of the Governor-General and Council, assisted 
by native law officers—the chief Kazi and two Mufties— 
was to be again removed from Miirshidabad to Calcutta, 
meeting once or twice every week. 

It was to take upon itself th<‘ (^xerttise of all powers 
then vested in Mohd. Reza Khan. 

A Registrar was to be appointed from among the 
(tovenanted servants of the Company' to conduct the 
executive business of the Court. 

The Foujdari Courts in the districts manned by Indian 
judges were to be abolished, their place being taken bv 
four Provincial Courts of Circuit—three for Bengal and one 
for Bihar. They were to consist of two judges each, 
appointed from among the covenanted servants of tin; 
Company, assisted by two Indian Law officers removable 
on the orders of the Governor-General in Council and a 
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Registrar, also a covenanted servant as executive officer 
with a native establishment. The Courts were to go on 
circuit through the districts in their division twice a year 
to try all accumulated cases and after finishing the round 
fix their residence at the divisional headquarters ((Calcutta, 
Patna, Dacca and Mrushi<lal)ad) to try prisoners committed 
by the city magistrates. 

Detailed I'liles of proiedun' wine laid down for their 
guidance. 'Phe j)ow<*r of hearing and deciding petty cases 
vested in magistrates in 1787 was further enlarged. He 
concluded his proposals with a strong plea for giving liberal 
salaries to judges, magistrafes and other officers. He 
pointed out that although reduction in public establishment 
had always been in his mind yet thi^ strongest conviction 
of the necessity of the aiTangements alone induced him 
to propose the addition of these expenses. 'Phe Regulations 
of December 3, 1790, were approved by the Council, with 
a solitary dissent. 8o the only remaining vestige of 
authority of the country government was swept off and 
the Company became a full-fledged riding organisation. 


Police Hajulolkm^ of 1792 

But still the machinery of criminal administration 
remained imperfect due to the abseiicje of an efficient 
police force, and Cornwallis followed uj) the Reforms of 
1790 by a re-organisation of the police establishment of 
the country. For this purpose the magistrates were required 
by the Governor-General in Council on October 20, 1790> 
to report on the local establishments that would be necessary 
for the preservation of peace in their respective districts 
and to suggest the best mode of financing them. When 
the reports of the magistrates were received the whole 
position was reviewed by the Governor-General in Council 
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in a Minute.^ In that Minute it was pointed out that 
for the effective prevention of crimes it was not enough 
to provide for the speedy and impartial trial of offenders 
when apprehended, as was accomplished by the Eegulations 
of December 3, 1790, but it was also necessary to establish 
an efficient police force throughout the country for effective¬ 
ly bringing criminals to justice. Under the existing 
arrangement responsibility for policing the country was 
committed to magistrates assisted by Zemindars, who 
under the terms of their tenure were held responsible for 
keeping the peace within their jurisdiction and in the 
event of a robbery, for producing both the offender and 
the property plundered. 

The landholders were given considerable deduction 
in their revenue assessment- for keeping the necessary 
establishment of police force. The aiTangement, however, 
proved to be highly unsatisfactory. Not only was the 
establishment kept by Zemindars very inadecpiate for 
the prevention and detection of crimes, but sometimes 
the Zemindars instead of employing trustworthy persons 
and allowing them decrent pay, disposed of the employments 
for })ecuniary considerations, which weie usually purchased 
by the robbers themselves. The Board, therefore, came to 
the following conclusions :— 

“ For the preservation of the peace of the country 
and the due protection of the persons and propert}’^ 
of the people, it is necessarj'^ that the landholders 
should be deprived of the authority which they 
now exercise under the before-mentioned condition 
annexed to their tenui*e, which, instead of answering 
the purposes for which it was vested in them, has 

* Minutie of the Governor-(4eueral in Council, dated the 7th of December, 

1792, in Htmgal Rev. Jiidl. ConHultation of the i^aine date, iiaii^c J27, A’ol. 85, 
(1. O. R.). See also App. 13 to the 2nd Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons (1810). 
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been tlie chief source of the disordej’s that have so 
long prevailed throughout the country.^ Poli (!0 
officers appointed by Government must be stationed 
in the different parts of the Provinces with such 
powers and such regulations as will enable them 
lo bring to punishment those who live by plunder 
and rapine unless they relinquish that cotirse of 
life, and deter others from entering upon it by 
('utting off' all hope of escape from the hands of 
justice.” 

Accordingly the Governoi'-General in (huncil passed a 
number of Regidations, the chief of which are as follows : 

1. The Police of the country are to be under the 

ex(!lusive charge of officers appointed by the 
Government. The landholder's and farmer’s are 
not to keep their police establishments in future. 

2. Landholders and farmers are riot to be held 

responsible irr firture for robberies except when 
they connive at them or assist robbers. 

3. Districts are to be divided into conveirient 

jrrrisdictions, to be guarded by a Darogah and 
his officers who ai'e to be statioired in the 
centre of each jurisdiction. 

4. These jrrrisdictions are to be numbered arrd to 

be named after the central places. 

5 . The magistrates are to nominate the Darogah s 

so that they may select persons duly qualified 
for the trust, but no Darogah is to be removed 
from office except upon proof of misconduct 
to the satisfaction of the Governor-General in 

^ A graphic description oi' the miserable plight of the inhabitants due to the 
prevalence of crime and corruption in courts is given in a petition submitted by 
the inhabitants of Kujshahy to the Board. 

(Vide Bengal Rev. Jiidl. Cons., dated 24 February, 1702, Range 127, Vol. 77, 
pp. 202-70,1. O. R.) 
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Cbuncil and iio |)erson is to be appointed without 
giving security. 

Some t)f tile Jlegulations laid down the procedure to be 
followed by the Dai'ogah.s in discharging their duties. 
Tiny were to be assisted by a contingent of village watch¬ 
men in ea(!h village who were to be under their authority. 
As an inducement to honest work, it was provided that 
the Darogahs would receive ten ])er cent on the value of 
the ])lundered property recovered by them. But on com¬ 
mitting any' illegal act they might be proceeded against 
either in Courts of Cir<aiit or in Dewanny tJourts for 
damages. For the hnancing of these establishments, on 
the rec;ommendation of the magistrates, taxes on shops 
and bazaars were imjiosed under the liegulations foi‘ the 
cstablishmejit of a Poli(!e tax jiassed on the same date. 
The total exptaiditure was allocaited among the several 
districts and the magistrate of each district was instructed 
to collect tlie quota for his district.^ 


Reforms of 17 VS 

Even aft/cr effecting all these reforms in the sphere of 
the administration of revenues, civil and (Timinal justice 
and police, Cornwallis could not feel satisfied. He was 
quite complacent about the administration of criminal 
justice and police which he effected on his own initiative, 
for he remarks on February 11, 1793 ® ; 

“ the most happy effects have already been felt from 
the system; and when the police arrangements 
adopted on 7th December last shall have been 
carried completely into effect, there is every ground 

‘ Vidt Colebrooke, op, cit., Vol. HI, pp. 478-81. 

* CornwalliH’s Minute of 11 Kobruary, 1793, Bengal Kev. Coiia., Range LI 1, 
V^oJ. 55 (para. 11). See hIho App. 9 {a) in the 2nd Report of the Select Committee 
of the Honae of Commons (1810). 
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to expect that murders, robberies, and other criminal 
offences will not be more frequent than must 
necessarily be expected from the vices and passions 
to which human nature is subject, and which under 
• the best regulated Governments, will always impel 
some individuals to commit the worst of crimes.” 

But he was not so happy about the existing airangement 
of administratio?! of civil justice effected in 1787 under the 
Court’s orders of the 12th of April, 1786. Under it a dis¬ 
tinction was made between revenue c'ourts and civil courts, 
although both were presided over by the collectors, the 
same officers who in another capacity collected the revenues 
and not unoften, were interested parties in the erases which 
they were called upon to try. Further, there were all 
sorts of difficulties in the way of appeal from their decisions, 
the only appellate authority being the Governor-General 
in Council. It proved, of course, efficacious from the 
standpoint of revenue collection, but it was hardly in 
consonance with strict canons of justice. 

Cornwallis’s attitude; towards the (juestion was 
fundamentally different from that of the Company, which, as 
was natural to a commercial body, cared more for I’evenues 
than for principles of jutsice. Steeped in traditions of 
English jurisprudence, with its emphasis on the ‘ rule of 
law ’ and independence of the judiciary, Cornwallis did 
not feel happy about this combination of different powers 
in the collectors, which the Directors justified in 1786, as 
we have seen, on the ground of (jonformity to “ subsisting 
manners and usages of the people,” as also to the require¬ 
ments of simplicity and economy which they so much 
emphasised. He laid very great emphasis on the important 
place of the judiciary in the administrative system of a 
country and on the importance of securing impartial 
administration of justice for the security of person and 
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property, the main object of civilised government on 
which depended the happiness and prosperity of the people. 
In his view the interests of the Company and its political 
safety coincided in this point with the welfare of the people. 
But the existing arrangement did not j)romote this object, 
or ends of justice. According to his analysis the evils 
of the system were to be traced to its historial origin. 
To pnt the thing in his own words ^ : 

“ Cpon our first obtaining possession of this country, 
it was expected to be rendered as immediately 
advantageous as possible to those foi‘ whom it was 
acquired. The Government wm urged to raifte a 
high Revenue, and to provide a large InveMment, 
without being allowed tinu* to inform themselves 
of the best means of answering the public expecta¬ 
tions, without material detriment to the country. 
All other objects were made subservient to these two 
and individuals readily fell in with the views of the 
public, as being mast favourable to their own. It 
will accordingly be found that in the civil branch 
of the Government, all the early arrangements were 
framed chiefly with a view to mere collection of 
the Revenue.” 

As a result of this attitude, he contended, too much 
importance was attached to the collection of revenue to 
the neglect of the function of administration of justice. 
Of these two functions of the collector the latter was 
considered as a subsidiary one. He did not receive any 
salary as judge or magistrate. Neither did his exertions 
in this capacity merit any special reward ; nor his lapses 
any punishment. But “ the least failure in realising 
the Revenue is immediately noticed, and subjects his 


* Ihidf para 27. Italics ours. 
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character to imputation, besides occasioning a diminution 
in his commission.” 

Naturally at the prospect of failure of revenue, the 
collector relaxed the application of strict principles 
of justice and sometimes even connived at the oppress¬ 
ions of ryots by farmers and Zemindars. Cornwallis 
regarded the concentration of executive authority in 
the collectors as a menace to the liberty of the people.' 
The ]^K>oplc were without any effective remedy againts 
their decisions for all practical purposes. Complaints 
were rarely lodged against them, and even in the 
event of their having been lodged, the person deputed 
to hold the enqiiiry would be helpless in ascertaining 
the truth in the face of their great influence. And 
even supposing the collector was punished, which is 
not very probable, there was no guarantee against 
the successor not treading the same path. Because 
it was the system that was to blame and not the man. 
Hastings was also similarly apprehensive of the despotic 
authority of the collector, and he found the remedy in 
the concentration of all authority in the supreme Govern¬ 
ment, by abolishing local agency altogether. Cornwallis, 
however, tried quite a different remedy. He retained 


* On this Cornwallis obsorvors : “ Tho Collector nnitos in his own person the 
high powers of Judge in nil matters of property, of Magistrate, and of Roeoiver 
of the Revenue ; ho is the oliannel of the information upon whieli Oov'ornmont 
forms its determination of t.ho Revenue to be assessed on caeh estate in his district, 
and through which it communicates with its subjects ; he may suppress regulations 
whicli affect their most valuable rights, and tbo most important arrangements 
regarding property. In those various capoedtios there is not an individual in his 
ilistrict who.so person and property is not some time or other within tho reach of 
his authority ; such power vested in an individual, ond at a great distance from 
tho seat of supremo controul oxf»ite.s terror in the minds of tho penph^, in.sti\ul of 
inspiring them wdth confidence in its protection; and as they eau form no 
judgment of our Government, but as it is thus shown to them in our roprosontativo, 
tho Collector, thero is little encouragement for them when oppressed to rely iif>on 
our justice for relief.” (Para. 32 of the above Minute.) 

28^1364B 
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the collectors, but diminished their authority by splitting 
up their diverse functions and transferring their judicial 
functions to a different set of officers.^ The Mahl Adawluts 
or Revenue Courts were abolished, revenue cases being 
made cognizable by the newly created civil courts in each 
district presided over by European judges. The magisterial 
powers of the collectors were also vested in these judges. 
Cornwallis wanted the office of the judge to be the foremost 
in importance in the civil line. So the persons selected 
for them were to be distinguished for their integrity, ability 
and knowledge of the manners, customs, and language of 
the natives. Their allowances were to be commensurate 
with the importance of their trust. '^Phe task of the 
collectors being very much simplified under the newly 
arranged Decennial Settlement and lightened by the 
transfer of judicial functions, CornwalUs proposed that 
these offices might be conveniently held by the head 
assistants of the collectors, and the existing incumbents of 
collectorships might be without difficulty relegated to 
the offices of ZUah judges or judges of the Provincial 
Courts, as they had qualified for the work in their existing 
capacity of Dewanny judges. 

To facilitate appeals and place them within easy reach 
of the people, two things were done : First, four Provincial 
Courts of Appeal, each consisting of three judges, called 
Judges of Circuit, were established in the cities of Patna, 
Dacca, Murshidabad and Calcutta, their jurisdiction being 
the same as that of the criminal courts of circuit 
of 1790. Secondly, the judicial regulations requiring a 
deposit from plaintiffs for the institution of suits as also 
the oiie imposing a limitation on appeals were abolished. 

* In this stop it is not unlikely that Cornwallis was influenced by 
Montesquieu’s theory of separation of powers, which was at the height of its popu¬ 
larity at the time, just as, only four years back, the authors of the American 
(■Constitution had boon. 
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The gamut of civil and criminal justice under the new 
arrangement may be represented as follows :— 

Civil Zilah Courts—Provincial Courts of Appeal—Sudder 

Dewanny Adawlut. 

Criminal Zilah Courts—Courts of Circuit—Svddcr Nizanmt 

Adawlut. 

To provide against congestion of cases in tlici district 
courts and for the convenience of i)arties in tlic; inteiior, a 
Regulation was enatsteil authorising the a})j)ointmcnt of 
Native t)ommissioners to hear and decide, in tii<> first ins¬ 
tance, suits of personal property not exc'ceding the value of 
fifty rupees. ^ They were to be paid by a small fee on the 
value of the suit. I'o secure effectively the people from the 
oppression of the officers of Government and uphold the rule 
of law, it was provided that native individuals were to be 
permitted, under certain restrictions, to prosecute the 
officers of Government and the Government also through 
the medium of its officers, in the courts of justice for 
any injuries which they might sustain in their persons or 
property in opposition to the existing Regulations. British 
subjects carrying on trade in the interior districts often 
oppressed ryots with impunity, because while they could 
proceed against the natives in the ordinary courts, they 
themselves could be proceeded against only in the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, which was too difficult a process to be 
resorted to by ordinary men. To guard against such 
oppression it was provided that no British subjects except 
Government officers and civil and mihtary covenanted 
servants of the Company were to be allowed to reside 
beyond the limits of Calcutta unless they entered into a 

* In a way this may bo saiti to be the? first introduction of Indians into tiie 
nowJy or/»ariisod adiiunistrativo machinery. Later, as will be soon, oxig(3Ucio8 of 
administration led to an incroasing entry of Indians into the administration, not 
only ill tho judicial branch, but othor branches as well, together with an increase in 
their powers and responsibilities. 
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bond rendering themselves amenable to the country 
courts of judicature in any civil action instituted against 
them by natives. Even judges of the different courts were 
made suable for illegal acts, under certain conditions 
which secured them against frivolous charges. 

The judges of the Zilah and City Courts, were empowered 
to propose Regidations through the Provincial Courts of 
Appeal to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. Similarly, tlu' 
A[)fuial Courts had th(' ])rivileg(' of ])roposing Regulations 
to the iSudder .Dewanny Adawlut. and the latter in turn 
to the iSuju’eme Board, the id(‘a being ])erhaps that Regula¬ 
tions should b(; based uj)on informed advice of the judges 
administering them. Regulations passed in eac'h year 
weie directed to lu^ pi-inted aiul circulated to Government 
otticers and courts for giving them sufficient publi(-ity. 
8onie retrenchment was eflected by abolishing a number 
of offices as well as by amalgamating the establishments 
of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawluts. 

But at the same time Cornwallis made a strong represen¬ 
tation, as on other occasions, for granting liberal salaries 
to collectors, judges and otheers of courts according to 
the importance of the offices. 

“ It would, in my opinion,” he argued, “ be unjusti¬ 
fiable in every point of view, towards a people who 
pay so great a Revenue, and from whose industry 
our country derives so many advantages, to deny 
them the benefit of such part of the public revenue 
as may be necessary to defray the charges of good 
government; and I trust I have clearly proved 
that the proposed arrangements are calculated for 
that piuiiose, a-! well as essential the future 
security and prosperity of the British Dominions 
in Bengal. To have suffered therefore the increase 
of expence, estimating it (as 1 have done) at the 
greatest possible amount, to operate as a bar to the 
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adoption of tlicin, would have been a destructive 
and even a criminal s})eeies of economy.’' ^ 

Although the plan involved expenditure, (jornwallis 
gave immediate effect to it without waiting for the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, thus acting contrary to the 
positive direction of the Company in their letter of 12 April, 
1780. I’liat alone shows how gn^at an imj)ort€ancc he 
attached to it. 

('Ornuvdlis ( UkU of 1 /do. 

On a survey of (brnwallis's itfforms so far, it will 
he noticed that af the beginning of his regime the chief 
aim had been economy, purification and simplilication. 
For the purpose of purification the holdei’s of all important 
offices were to be Englishmen and were to be paid liberal 
salaries. For simplification and economy all redundant 
posts wore to be abolished or offices with similar duties 
amalgamated. In the second period of reform, however, 
the outstanding aim was the protection of the ryots from 
oppression the and promotion of the welfare of the people. 
In terms of one of the Regulations, the Government divested 
itself of the power of infringing in its executive capacity the 
rights and privileges, which, in its legislative capacity, 
it had conferred on the land-holders. 

Cornwallis systematised the reforms effected in the 
different branches of administration by issuing a series 
of Regulations no fewer than forty-eight, which came to 
be known as the “ Cornwallis Code.” ® In a way its 
importance lay in defining the existing system which at 
that time was urgently called for. The Regulations wore 
of an all-embracing character, touching, as they did, the 
land revenue system, civil and criminal j ustice, the police as 

1 Vide Minute of 11 Fob. 17i)3, op. eit.. (paru. 120). 

* For ail abstrafi of tlio Rcj^ulatioa:^ in tlio Code, vide Aspinall, op» cit., ub. V 
pp. 05-98. See also Appendix H. 
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well as the commercial organisation. Thus Regulation I 
of the Code revolutionised the land revenue system by 
introducing the much-discussed Permanent Settlement. 
Regulation II defined the duties and functions of the 
Board of Revenue in the new order. Although the Code 
mainly stereotyped the existing system it was not some¬ 
thing rigid and inelastic ; it contained within itself the 
germs of expansion and change. By Regulation XX a 
special procedure was laid down for the ])roposal of new 
Regulations by officers. H|)eaking of the Code, W. S. Seton 
Kari' observes :— 

“ The Cornwallis Code, whether for revenue, police, 
(jriminal and civil jiistitic, or other fuiudions, defined 
and sot bounds to authority, created procedure, 
by a regular system of appeal guarded against the 
miscarriage of justice, and founded the Civil Service 
of India as it exists to this day.” ^ 

Administrative Mearganisation . 

A survey of Cornwallis reforms would remain incomplete 
without a reference to his efforts at reorganisation of 
administrative establishments. This was begun, as already 
noted, during Maepherson’s regime in pursuance of a 
provision of the Act of 1784. 

Maepherson literally followed the direction from home 
and effected economies in establishment by abolishing some 
posts and reducing the salaries of others. In May, 1786, he 
created a temporary Secret Department of Reform to 
push forward the plan. Cornwallis, however, was not 
guided merely by considerations of economy, but also 
those of expeditiousness in the conduct of business. 

“ Important however,” he wrote to the Court on 
November 3, 1788, “ as the objects of economy 


^ W. S. Soton-Kurr, The Marquess of Cornwallis (1898), Ch. IV, p. 95» 
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must be admitted to be, I confess that I consider 
it as of a secondary nature to that of establishing 
useful arrangements for employing and facilitating 

the dispatch of business at the public offices. 

From the materials before you it is open to your 
own judgement whether we have succeeded in the 
execution of our own intentions, which as I have 
already remarked, were to improve (he mode of 
carrying on the pvblic, business of this Government in 
point of economy, order and dispatch and to exhibit 
the nature of the duties, and the precise amount 
of the ‘ incomers ’ of all the Company’s servants 
to the clear observation of your Honourable 
Court.” 1 

His reorganisation embraced all parts of the service— 
both in the districts and at the headquarters. When 
Cornwallis assumed office the headquarters establishment 
consisted of three departments—(1) Public or General, 
(2) Revenue and (3) Commercial, under two Joint 
Secretaries. On July 25, 1787, the Secretariate was 
recreated under one Secretary General with three Sub- 
Secretaries to keep separately the records of the three 
Departments. To carry out reorganisation work on a 
systematic plan the Governor-General in Council resolved 
on January 31, 1788, to create a branch of the Secret 
Department styled the Secret and Separate Department 
of Reform, and to devote one day every week to the exa¬ 
mination of the state of public offices in the various 
departments. By January, 1789, all the branches of the 
establishment had passed under the scrutiny of the Board 
in the Secret and Separate Department with the result that 


^ Vide Home Misoollanoous Series, No, p. 415. (I. O. R.). ltalici!i 


ours. 
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the administrative machinery was thoroughly overhauled. ^ 
In June, 1788, when the work was nearing completion, the 
Governor-General in Council wrot e to the Court ^ :— 

“ We have almost finished the Review in which we 
have been enagaged for some months past of the 
different offices and establishments under the. 
Government, and many arrangements of a general 
as Well as particular nature have taken place, which 
we trust will not only make some saving in the 
annual expence but will tend most essentially to 
simplify and expedite all the branches of the public 
business.” 


It is not necessary for our purpose to enter into the details of 
the reorganisation of the several departments, but we may 
discuss shortly the principles underlying them and the lines 
on which the reorganisation was effected. The principal aim 
was to avoid all useless expense, and at the same time to 
simplify and facilitate the despatch of all branches of public 
business. So all redundant offices were abolished. The 
heads of Departments were asked to lay before the Board 
the minimum establishment required by them to carry 
on their work, specifying the duties of each office and 
the proper salary to be paid in their view. Departments 
discharging duties of a similar character were amalgamated, 
and civil servants instead of being permitted to work in 
different Departments were definitely assigned to one 
Department only. No new offices were created except 
under extreme necessity. Responsible officers were to bo 
paid adequate salaries, but all other perquisites and 
allowances w'cre to be stopped. 


^ A aiirniTiary of t.ho work of tho iSocret J)opartmont of Reform is ptven in a 
lotiter of tho Board in the Soerot and Separate Department to tho Court, datoil 
0 January, 1789. Homo Miseollanoous Sorion, No. 309, pp. 42.3-543 (I. O. R.). 

* CJonoral lA'tter, dated the 5th of Juno. 1788 (para. 11). 
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Guiding Principles of ReorganiseUion. 

The principles underlying the reorganisation were 
formulated by Cornwallis in a Minute, dated the 31st 
January, 1788, as follows h — 

“ (a) That the offices for conducting the business of 
this Government be as few as possible, and no more 
than the public business requires. 

(6) That the establishment of writers and inferior ser¬ 
vants in each office be regulated by the business in it. 

(c) That the salary and allowance to every officer 
of Government be proportioned to the responsibility 
of the office he holds, and the unavoidable expences 
of the situation. 

(d) That the allowances annexed to the principal 
and most responsible offices be such as will enable 
the possessors of them, with proper economy to 
return to Europe with a competency in a moderate 
period of service. 

(e) That the salaries to the inferior officers and 
servants of Government be equal to their subsistence. 
(/) That no Company’s servant be allowed to hold 
an office under two different Departments. 

(g) That all the principal offices be held by Com¬ 
pany’s servants. 

(h) That it be declared and understood that no 
officer of Government is to derive any advantages 
from his office or situation beyond those authorised 
and allowed. 

(») That in the application of the preceding principles 
the strictest economy compatible with them be 
adopted.” 

^ Homo Miscellaneous, No. 360 (I. O. R.), pp. 426-47. See also Letter from 
Governor-General in Council to Court, dated January 9, 1789, in 'Bengal Letters 
Received.* Vol. 27. 
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The main task of reorganisation and overhauling of 
the Departments was completed by the end of 1788. As 
a result of the reforms of 1790-1793, the judicial establish¬ 
ment underwent a remarkable change. In 1793 the judicial 
establishment, both on civil and criminal sides, was sepa¬ 
rated from the Revenue Department and placed under 
an independent Judicial Department. At the end of 
Cornwallis’s regime, therefore, the civil service of the Com¬ 
pany came to be organised under four main Departments : 
(1) Public or General, (2) Revenue, (3) Judicial and (4) 
Commercial. On his achievement in the matter of admi¬ 
nistrative reorganisation he writes as follows to John 
MrJbuix, the then t'lhairman of the Company 

“ I have been a most rigid economist, in all cases 
where 1 thought rigid economy was true economy. 
T abolished sinecure places, ptit a stop to jobbing 
agc'ncaes and (’contracts, prevented large sums from 
lading voted away in Council for trumped-up charges ; 
and have been unwearied in hunting out fraud and 
abuse in every department. As a proof that I 
have succeeded, you will see this year what never 
happened before—that our expenses have fallen 
short of our estimates.” 

Elsewhere he observes 

“ Upon the whole we feel a conviction that our observa¬ 
tions and labours will prove of utility to your affairs, 
and that the regulations and arrangements which 
we have made will promote the establishment of 
regularity in the conduct of the business of this 
Government, uniformity and simplicity in the 
accounts of its receipts and expenditures, and 


' Letter, (latod 1(5 Doeomher, 1787. Vide. Ross, op. cit,, Vol. T, p. H0(i, 
- tSecn>t and Separate l.iottor, dated January 1780, para. 215, 
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restrictions upon the latter preventing any abuse 
of them or improper increase in their amount.” 

It will appear that although he kept in view economy in 
establishment, that was not the principal consideration 
that weighed with him in effecting reorganisation. He 
valued honest and zealous service above economy, which 
at the expense of the former was in his opinion false economy. 
“ I shall never think it a wise measure in this country,” 
he observed, “ to place men in great and responsible 
situations, where the prospei’ity of our affairs 
must depend on their exertions as well as initsgrity, 
without giving them the means, in a certain number 
of years, of acquiring honestly and openly a moderate 
fortune.” 

He condemned the spirit of false economy of the Direc¬ 
tors in strong terms when, after he had sanctioned com¬ 
missions to the collectors in 1787, he apprehended from the 
tenor of a letter written by them that they would dis¬ 
approve of his action. In a private letter to his friend 
H. Dundas, dated August, 20, 1787, he wrote — 

“ But I never can or shall think that it is good economy 
to put men into places of the greatest conlidenoe, 
whei'C they have it in their power to make their 
fortune in a few months, without giving them any 
salaries. 

If it is a maxim that no Government can command 
honest services, and that pay our servants as we 
please they will equally cheat, the sooner we leave 
this country the better. I am sure under that 
supposition I can be of no use, and my salary is so 
much thrown away.” 

But he was no pessimist. He had rather a strong conviction 
that if the servants were remunerated on a scale which 


* Hoss, op, cU,, Vol. I, p. 27K. 
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allowed them a decent living and a moderate saving on 
retirement, the level of their public conduct was bound 
to improve. ^ 


Morale of the Services raised—devices to that end : {a) Liberal 

salaries 

From the preceding survey of the various measures of 
reform it will appear that Cornwallis not only reconstructed 
the administrative machinery of the Company with reference 
to its new duties and responsibilities, but also made every 
attempt to build up a civil service on modem lines to run 
that organisation, and in this task he was eminently 
successful. Although Hastings also before him tried to 
purify the services, he was not successful to the same extent 
as Cornwallis, because, as we have seen, he had to work 
under many handicaps which did not beset Cornwallis. 
Up to his time the members of the Company’s civil service 
were to a great extent imbued with the spirit of commercial 
adventurers eking out their poor salaries with any amount 
of perquisties, many of them of a questionable character, 
and that not unoften with the connivance of the authorities, 
more busy furthering their private interests than those of 
the Company or of the public. Cornwallis wanted to 
banish this tradition altogether and to build up a 
regular administrative service of a state. That required 
a twofold stimulus of rewards as well as pimishment.^ 


‘ {*^0 his letter to the Court, dated August 18, 1787, IHd^ p. 274. 

» In his Minute of January 31, 1788, Cornwallis observed : 

All that I mean by these observations (regarding the responsibilities of 
the Company’s servants) is to attract the attention of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to the magnitude of their affairs in Bengal, and to evince the necessity 
of animating the sM)al of their servants, and encouraging the improvement 
and exertion of those talents which alone can secure the advantages 
derived from the possessions of the Company in the East, by a well- 
arranged and well-executed system of Government. This object can 
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In his opinion, more punishment of abuses and malpractices 
would not remedy the evil; it would perhaps only drive it 
underground to find outlet through other channels. The wisest 
course was to remove the prime cause by giving the servants 
enough legitimately, in order to deter them from having 
recourse to illegitimate gains; for he believed that the 
generality of people prefer having a moderate competence 
by open and avowed means than making a fortune by 
questionable means. He particularly detested the idea of 
giving them low salaries, in consideration of their gains 
from other sources, because that indirectly encouraged 
the illicit practices. He insisted on giving the servants 
decent salaries and in lieu thereof demanded a high standard 
of public ethics and unflinching devotion to public business 
alone. If in spite of adequate remuneration they deviated 
from the path of rectitude, such deviation might be justly 
and effectively punished. But mere punishment of lapses, 
unaccompanied by liberal salaries, could never secure 
integrity. Cornwallis observed :—^ 

“ If rigorous punishment be ordained as the penalties 
of every deviation from the strict line of rectitude, 
and the Government should depend upon these 
alone for enforcing honesty, the event will dis¬ 
appoint their expectations. Distress will overcome 
principle, and although no argument can justify 
an immoral action, yet reason and humanity will 
plead in favour of distress and temptation. On 
the contrary, when a fair reward is allowed for 
labour and honesty, negligence and peculation should 
be deservedly punished with all the rigour which 
the law or the rules of the service can inflict.” 


only be effectually obtaineii by a uiiilbriii distribution of rewards on 
the one side, and of punishment on the other.” (Quoted in Aspinall, 
op, cit.f p. 35.) 
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Moreover, he argued that their duties were now of such a 
character that their successful performance demanded from 
the service some degree of enthusiasm and ardour and not 
mere clinging to routine, and this could not be expected 
without satisfaction of their pecuniary needs. After provid¬ 
ing for liberal remuneration, not only did he demand 
honesty and integrity, but he further insisted that all 
servants, whether in the commercial or the administrative 
branch, should give up all other pre-occupations and 
devote themselves completely to public business alone. 
He wrote to the Court in 1792 

“ In my opinion the Company will not be well served, 
and I will even go further and say that the honour 
and interest of the British nation will never be 
safe in India until it shall be established as an 
invariable rule at all the Presidencies, that 
Company's servants shall be confined to public 
business only, and particularly that those in office 
shall on no account be permitted to be members 
of Agency or Banking Houses, or to transact mer¬ 
cantile business of any kind upon their own account." 

(6) Fight against Patronage. 

He followed another salutary principle for securing 
the efficiency of the service, and in this he was perhaps much 
in advance of his time—we mean his fight against patronage. 

At the time the Company’s service had become, so to 
say, the dumping groimd for friends and relations of the 
Directors and those connected with them. Jobs were 
dis tributed without reference to qualifications.^ The evil 
had assumed such proportions as to lead even to needless 

^ Cornwallia’s letter to Ck>urt, dated 2 March, 1792, in Home Miscellaneous 
Series No. 79, pp. 515-16, (I. O. R.). 

* This has been enlarged upon in greater detail in the next Chapter. 
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multiplication of offices, and the Court in its letter, dated 
September 21, 1785, directed the Government in Bengal 
not to yield to pressure of influential persons at home, 
and to bo guided by no other consideration than the 
exigency of administration in effecting retrenchment and 
economy. But it required a man of Cornwallis’s stamina 
and position to withstand pressure from high quarters at 
home. He went to the length of refusing candidates 
recommended by the Prince of Wales ^ and even the Queen. 
He wrote to Lord Sydney : 

“ Lord Ailesbury has greatly distressed me by sending 
out a Mr. Ritso, recommended by the Queen, but 
I have too much at stake. 1 cannot desert the only 
system that can save this country, even for sacred 
Majesty.” ^ 

He refused to entertain a candidate recommended by his 
friiuid Dundas and wrote to him : 

“ I must, my good friend, recall to your recollection 
that no Governor in India can confer an office or 
employment worth holding, or indeed any substantial 
favour, on a person who is not a covenanted servant 
of the Company, without essentially injuring the 
public interests, and committing an act for which 
he deserves to be impeached.” 

He was so much worried by the constant solicitation of 
job-hunters that he wrote in disgust to Lord Sydney : * 

“ I am still persecuted every day by people coming 
out with letters to me, who either get into jail, or 

» Vide letter to Lord Southampton, dated 7 November, 1789, in Rosh, 
op, cit.f Vol. 1, p. 446. 

* Letter, dated 16 August, 1787. fbid, p. 273. 

* Melville papers, Letter, dated 15 October, 1792, quoted in Aspinall, op. cit., 
p. 31. 

* Letter, dated 7 January, 1788, Ross, op, ci7., Vol. 1, p. 310. 
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starve in the foreign settlements. For God’s sake 
do all in your power to stop this madness.” 

It is difficult to say how far he was able to exterminate 
this evil altogether, but there is no doubt that his stern 
and uncompromising attitude on the question had the 
effect of considerably checking it. Appointment from out¬ 
side the covenanted service was later satutorily forbidden 
by the Act of 1793 which provided that all vacancies in 
the civil line of the Company’s service in India under the 
degree of Councillors should be filled up from amongst the 
civil servants of the said Company only, actual residence 
in the country for a period, varying with the amount of 
the salary of the post in question, being also requireid of 
the servant.^ 

(c) Europeanising Superior Offices 

Another thing that he did for what he thought to be 
in the interest of the improvement of the service was to 
put Europeans alone in all superior positions. Like Shore,* 
Cornwallis also entertained a very poor opinion of the 
character of Indians and believed that purity in service 
could not be secured unless Europeans were appointed 
to all responsible positions. As we have seen above, he 
adopted this as one of the guiding principles in the task 
of reorganisation of establishments. It was this distrust 
in the capability of Indians to hold responsible positions 
that impelled him to take over the administration of 
criminal justice from the control of the Naib Nazim under 
the direct charge of the Company. He recommended the 
employment of Indians in inferior positions in all depart¬ 
ments, but he honestly believed that in the interests of 
the natives themselves they could not be entrusted with 

• Vith Section 67 of the Act of 1793 (33 Geo. Ill, C. 62). 

* Vide Shore’s Minute of 13 January, 1782 in Beng. Rev. Cons, of 18 May, 1786. 
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responsible positions. The idea of self-government as 
the goal of British rule was as yet a far cry and Cornwallis 
did not think it a practical proposition at all, although 
he was inspired in all his reforms by a solicitude for the 
welfare of the people, as he conceived it, which according 
to him was the rock of stability of British rule. In his 
Minute of 11 February, 1793, he frankly observes^; 

“ Although we hope to render our subjects the happiest 
people iu India I should by no means propose to 
admit the natives to any participation in framing 
Regulations.” 

Throughout his regime he consistently followed this policy, 
although against the positive direction of the Court, of 
Directors in their letter of 12 April, 1786, which runs as 
follows — 

“ It (refers to the carrying on of collections in districts 
without any native agency as proposed by 
Macpherson) would in many cases not be practicable, 
and in general, by no meEns eligible in point of 
policy. At the same time, when the talents of the 
more respectable natives can with propriety and 
safety be employed in the management of the 
country, we think it both just and politic to carry 

that principle into effect. 

We do not hesitate to declare, as a leading feature 
of our future system that the multiplication of 
British subjects in the interior Districts or in the 
subordinate detail of Indian offices, is not necessary 
to good government nor productive of any benefit 
to the Company adequate to the vast expense 
attending it. We conceive also that the natives 

> ComwaUis's Minute of 11 February, 1703. Beng. Rev. Cons. Range LII, 
Vol. 66 (I. O. R). 

> Paras. 17 and 18 oflottor, dated 12 April, 1780. Bong. Despatches, Vol. 16. 
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in general are most competent to the duties of 
detail in that climate, and in fact have always 
conducted the laborious parts of them.” 

Unlike the other means adopted by him for the improvement 
of the service, this is not, however, above criticism. Of 
course, the standard of public morality of the Indians 
employed in the Company’s service was none too high. But 
the same thing was true of the European covenanted servants 
of the Company before the Cornwallis reforms, as appears 
from his own account. The situation was not much better 
at the time even in ('ornwallis’s own country. So it was 
not wise to exclude natives categorically from all positions 
of trust and responsibility unless he believed in the congenital 
incapacity of Indians, and for such a view there was not 
sufficient evidence, as later exj^erience has also positively 
established. 

Cornwallis seems to have believed that good government 
is better than self-government, which, however, has not 
been accepted as true even in his own coxmtry. 

There is every reason to believe that if he applied 
the same remedy to the Indian members of the service as 
he did to the European, the result would not have been less 
satisfactory. Perhaps the Directors were nearer right 
in holding the opinion that it was not good policy to exclude 
Indians from such employment as could safely be entrusted 
to them. Particularly, was this true of legislative and 
judicial work. Experience showed that both laws and 
their administration by European judges suffered in quality, 
because of their lack of intimate and detailed knowledge 
of local conditions, and very soon Cornwallis’s policy of 
distrust of Indian agency in administration had to be 
given up. Be that as it may, Cornwallis’s intentions were 
above reproach. What he wanted by all these means was a 
civil service purged of all the prevailing abuses and he 
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was successful in his attempt to a considerable extent. 
The testimony of Cornwallis’s successor, Sir John Shore 
(later Lord Teignmouth) on this point is convincing. He 
wrote :— 

“ I will venture to say there is little peculation, or 
Idnister emoluments. In this respect the reform 
is not only considerable, but visible. Our present 
system is an effectual war to those intrigues which 
affected the Commerce, the Revenues, and every 
branch of the public Administration.” ^ 

Cornwalhs did not remain satisfied with merely devising 
ways and means for getting a pure service. He also took 
care that the system of administration contained within 
itself correctives against the abuse of power by the officials. 
’I’hat w'as the keynote of the Reforms of 1793. Cornwallis 
held that the efficacy of the existing system depended 
entirely upon personal factors, rather than upon the 
pCTSonality of one man in the district, with the lurking 
danger of abuse and corruption. So he proposed to 
substitute in its place a system “ upheld by its inherent 
principles, and not by the personal qualities of those 
who would have to superintend it.” In the system he 
then inaugurated adequate safeguards were provided against 
abuse of power by the members of the service and 
encroachment on the rights of individuals. 

It would not perhaps be any exaggeration to say 
that Cornwallis for the first time freed the Company’s 
civil service from the traditions of its commercial origin 
and placed it on the footing of a regular civil service based 
on modem prhiciples of public administration. 


’ Shore to Inglis, 1795, vidn Life and Corretpmidence of Lord Teigninou&t 
Vol. 1. p.329. 
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The Company’s Civil Service—Contribution ok the 
Fort VI^illiam College and its Evolution 

Abiuie of Patronage of Directors and the. Need of Trainmj 
of Company''s Servants 

The consolidation of the Company as a stable ruling 
organisation in India was bound to raise, sooner or later, 
the question of proper selection and, necessarily, of the 
system of education and training. As Sir John Malcolm very 
rightly remarks, dwelling on the vital necessity of a constant 
supply of the best type of administrators for India ^:— 

“ the task of conquest was slight in comparison with 
that which awaits us, the preservation of the empire 
acquired. To the acquisition, men have been en¬ 
couraged and impelled by the strongest of all the 
impulses of the human mind : fortune and fame 
have attended success; the preservation must be 
effected by that deep and penetrating wisdom, which, 
looking far to its objects, will oftener meet reproach 
than praise.” 

Elsewhere he observes ^:— 

“ If a succession of men of great talents and virtues 
cannot be found, or if the operation of any influence 
or party feelings and principles prevents their being 
chosen, we must reconcile ourselves to the serious 
hazard of the early decline, if not the loss, of the 
great power we have founded in the East.” 

^ Sir John Malcolm, Holitical Hktory o] India, J7S4-1823, (182()) Yol. II, 
,eh. lX, p. 65. 
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The best method of selection, he says, admits of much 
sfieculative opinion but as regards the general principle 
there could be no two opinions. 

“ Any principle which excludes knowledge, talent, 
and virtue, in whatever rank or condition of life 
these qualities are found, from such fair and legiti¬ 
mate objects of honourable ambition, must destroy 
the competition necessary to form men for the 
government of British India.” 

These sentiments were jx^rhaps a little ahead of the 
times with which we are dealing. The logical working 
oxit of these would perhaps lead to a competitive selection of 
civil servants and promotion by merit, which had to wait 
a long time for their acceptance even in the most advanced 
countries of the West. But from what we have seen of 
the mode of recruitment of the Company’s civil servants 
in a previous chapter it would appear that it was based 
on a negation of such principles. It stands to the credit 
of Wellesley as a statesman that he realised the 
necessity of some system of training for civil servants with 
a view to the proper equipment for their duties at the 
stage in which he found them. The mode of their appoint¬ 
ment did not at all ensure the possession of the qualities 
required of them, although there might be chance cases 
of successful servants even under that system. In his 
Minute of 10 July, 1800, on the foundation of the Fort 
William College,^ with which we shall deal later, he 
remarks ;— 

“ Duty, policy and honour require, that it should not 
be administered as a temporary and precarious 
acquisition,. 

“ It must be considered as a sacred trust, and a 
permanent possession. In this view, its internal 


^ Extracts from the Minute will be found in Appendix 1. 
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government demands a constant, steady, and 
regular supply of qualifications, in no degree 
similar to those which distinguished the early 
periods of our establishment in India, and 
laid the foundation of our Empire. The 
stability of that Empire, whose magnitude is 
the accumulated result of former enterprise, 
activity and revolution, must be secured by the 
durable principles of internal order ; by a pure, 
upright, and uniform administration of justice; 
by a prudent and temperate system of revenue; 
etc.” 

Whether Wellesley’s scheme, of education for civil servants 
whicih was inspired by the above sentiments was calculated 
to promote his object in view is a question which may be 
discussed later. Nor would one at the present day endorse 
his attitude to the Indian possessions. But the point 
we ai’e here concerned to make, is that he for the first time 
I'ealised the necessity of ensuring some qualifications in 
the civil servants which did not necessarily emerge from 
the mode of ret'ruitment prevalent at the time, viz. that 
of unrestricted patronage in the hands of the Directors. 

Wellesley’s scheme, at its lowest, served as a sort of a 
<;orrective to the vicious character of the patronage of the 
Directors and we shall discuss it in that light. But before 
doing so, it would be useful and interesting to discuss 
the enormity of the practice not only at that time, but 
even later.^ That there was corruption and abuse in the 
distribution of patronage was known to everybody, but 
at times it became so flagrant as to stir even the rather 
indulgent public conscience of those days. Thus in 1793 

^ A full afuount of the corruptions and a systematic traffic in patronage will 
be found in “ A Report from the Select Cominitteo of the House of Commons to 
enquire into abuses of Patronage of the East India Company, 23rd March, 1800.*’ 
Vide Parliamentary Papers, Vol. II of 1809. 
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Parliament was moved to deal with it by the Charter Act 
of the year. In the first place, it reduced the area of 
patronage by making appointments in the civil line of 
the Company’s civil service below the rank of members 
of the Executive Council open only to members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service. In the second place, it imposed 
an oath on the Directors against making nominations 
for some consideration, in the following form :— 

“ I do swear, that I will not directly nor indiret^tly 
accept or take any percpiisite, ejnolument, fee, 
present or reward, whatsoever, for or in resiwct of 
the appointment or nomination of any person or 
persons to any place or office in the gift or 
appointment of the said Company, or of me 
as a Director thereof, or for or on account of 
stationing or appointing the voyage or voyages 
of any ship or ships in the said Company’s 
employ, or for or on account of or any ways 
relating to any other business or affairs of the 
said Company.” 

This was enforced by a bye-law of the East India (Company 
(c. 6. sec. 5) by a penalty in case of acceptance of any 
monetary consideration, in double the amount, together 
with disqualification for holding any place whatsoever 
under the Company. Apart from the oath subscribed 
to on his election, a director at the time of nominating 
a Writer had to make a specific declaration on the petition 
in the following form :— 

“ I recommend this Petition, and do most solemnly 
declare that I have given this nomination to .. . 

..and that I neither have received myself, 

nor am to receive, nor has any other person to 
the best of my knowledge or belief received, noi¬ 
ls to receive, any pecuniary consideration, nor 
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anything convertible in any mode into a pecuniary 
benefit on this account.” 

In the case of military cadets, there was a further safe¬ 
guard in the form of a declaration to be signed by the 
nearest of kin of the candidate to the effect that the nomina¬ 
tion was secured gratuitously, without any monetary 
consideration being directly or indirectly paid for it. More¬ 
over, the printed preparatory instructions, circulated by 
the Company for the tise of the cadets nominated, included 
one to the effect that any person who shall have obtained 
a nomination to a situation, civil or military, in the Com¬ 
pany’s service, either directly or indirectly by purchase, 
or agreement to purchase through the medium of an agent 
or other person, was to be dismissed and rendered incapable 
of holding any situation in future. But as would appear 
from the revelations made in course of enquiry by the 
Parliamentary Select Committee mentioned above, all 
these devices did not prevent a very extensive traffic in 
these nominations. The Directors themselves from time 
to time appointed committees^ to enquire into alleged 
abuses. Such committees sometimes called upon the 
Directors to state in writing the names of his nominees 
with the reasons that induced him in nominating, the 
parties receiving nomination also being called upon to 
produce proof of not having received it for any consideration. 
In spite of all this the fact of extensive traffic in nomina¬ 
tions, both for writerships and cadetships, was clearly 
established before the Parliamentary Committee. The 
Committee, of course, absolved the Directors of any wilful 
complicity in such transactions. The evidence tendered 
before the Committee proved the existence of a sort of 
a systematic ring which carried on the traffic as a business. 


^ Ono siioh was appointed on 25 April, 1798. Another of a new Dirertion 
was appointed on 14 August, 1799. 
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the nomination passing through a chain of middlemen 
who reaped the profits, both the Director nominating 
and the candidate nominated being innocent and ignorant 
of the whole affair. ^ 

The Committee remarked :— 

“ The oath taken by the Directors seems as effechial 

i>-' 

as anything which can be devised for the purpose 
of guarding against corruption, so far as the 
Directors themselves are immediately concerned; 
and your Committee have already remarked, 
that no case of corruption or abuse, which has 
been before them, affects any Member of that 
Court. It is, in the passing through several 
hands, which happens frequently with regard 
to the more numerous and less valuable appoint¬ 
ments of cadets, that opportunities for this 
sort of negotiation are presented, which, without 
a greater degree of vigilance and strictness on 
the part of each Director, at the time of making 
such nomination, it will be impracticable to 
prevent in future.” 

The Committee recommended by way of remedy the 
vigorous enforcement of the existing penal rules imposing 
the penalty of dismissal on the candidates nominated and 
the loss of the privilege on the Directors nominating, in 
case of proof of an illicit traffic. Because they thought, 

“ the unpleasant duty of increased vigilance is not 
likely to be performed without some incitement 
of benefit or disadvantage, attendant upon the 
exercise, or neglect of it; and it is equally con¬ 
formable to experience to presume, that patronage 

1 One Mr. Tahourdin who figures in a number of cases revealed before the 
Committee appears to have specialised as such a middleman. It transpired further 
that seats in Parliament were negotiated through the disposal of Indian patronage. 

31—1364B 
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• wili continue to be abused, so long as no incon¬ 
venience is felt by the person primarily giving, or 
by the person ultimately receiving it.” 

It might involve hardship in many cases, the Committee 
admitted, because many of the young men nominated 
were often ignorant of the circumstances imder which 
his nomination was secured for him through fraudulent 
agents, but it could not be helped. Assuming, on the 
findings of the Committee, the ignorance and innocence 
of the Directors in all cases, which it is rather difficult 
to believe, the degree of gullibility of the Directors concerned 
appears to be astonishing, and further, the negligence and 
want of vigilance on the part of a responsible body of 
men as they presumably were, particularly in full view of 
the knowledge of the existence of a body of such fraudulent 
agents, should seem to be striking and inexplicable. It 
is not at aU improbable that some of them connived at 
such practices from interested motives. But in any case 
the fact r(^mains beyond dispute, being confirmed by the 
evidence of many witnesses before the Parliamentary 
Committees appointed from time to time to enquire into 
the affairs of India, that the Directors in making nomina¬ 
tions to writerships were more often influenced by consi¬ 
derations of family connections and kinships and friendship 
than the qualifications of the candidates. This is not 
at all to be wondered at, seeing that, in the first plaee, 
patronage was looked upon as an indirect remuneration 
of the Directors’ office and as a means of finding careers 
for young men coimected with them ; id the second- place, 
there was no sense of public responsibility to eheck thein. So 
the fault lay more with the syetem than with and it 

may be noted in passing that in that aj^,' thie^^d^ 
of public offices even in England was 
blemishes. Now so long as the 
commercial concern the process of seleotionefid 
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injure the interests of the Company ; because the duties 
of the civil servants were mainly of a clerical nature, 
which very great ability was not demanded. But at the 
time we are speaking of, the system proved a hopeless failure 
in supplying the right type of men required to undertake the 
new type of responsibilities. Yet it was evident that the 
abolition of the power of patronage of the Directors was 
unthinkable at the time. Even one ministry, viz. the Coali¬ 
tion ministry of Fox and North fell on that issue. In the 
circumstances Wellesley took the next best alteraative, 
i.e., to give a systematic training to the Writers after their 
nomination, before they actually entered upon their 
duties. Arguing the case for a systematic education and 
training for the young servants of the Company in a letter 
to the Court, he writes :— 

“ Your servants are nominated to the highest stations 
of civil government, without any test of their possess¬ 
ing the requisite qualifications for the discharge of 
the functions of these offices. No such test could 
now indeed be required, none having been 

prescribed, and no means having been aflbrded 
to individuals of acquiring the necessary quali¬ 
fications for public stations.” ^ 

So it will not perhaps be very incorrect to look upon the 
scheme as a corollary to and also corrective of the abuses 
of the patronage system of recruitment to the Company’s 
service. 

2’Ae Origin of Fort William College 

The idea of establishinr *n institution of the kinchpf 
Fort -WiUiam College first curred to Wellesley from^^e 

^ Letter, dated the 9th of ,#00, from the Governor-General in Council to 

the Court* fjuoted in Despatt utes and Correspondeme of the Marqatss of 

WoUoaUy during his Adminid India, edited by R. M. Mai*tin,( 1830) Vol. II, 

Letter No.'85. 
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arrangement though of an imperfect character, of providing 
facility to civil servants of the Company to learn the 
languages by employing moonshies, i.e., Indian coaches 
for this purpose.^ This had become necessary with the 
servants of the Company having to discharge the revenue 
and judicial duties for the performance of which a knowledge 
of the country languages was essential. “ But this arrange¬ 
ment was hardly satisfactory for the end in view ; because 
apart from providing an allowance for keeping moonshien 
no care was taken to ensure that they had obtained adequate 
proficiency in the languages. 

* A step in tiiis direeiion ap|;Kjai‘s to have hetqj lirst taken in J79C. 'riie follow¬ 
ing extract from the proceeding.s of the (lovernor-ijJeiu'.ral in (Vnincil, dated 
10 September, 1790, may be quoted in this conutMt.ion “ Resolved, that witli a 
view to encourage the acquisition of the native languages, suoli of the Honorable. 
(Company’s writers as are so disposed, be allow'ed, during the period of their writer- 
ship, the sum of sie(;a ruppees 30 peu* month for a master w tench them : hut that 
the first bill for this allowance (whicli is to be drawn with tlieii* office salary) be 
not paid until it shall have been signed by the Governur -Geueral, agreeably to the 
established praetie-e.” ** Ordered, that it be notified to the Honorable Cojnpany\s 
writers, that the Governor-General will not be inatlentive ,/o the progress which 
they make in ae((uiring the country languages, and that it is the intention of 
Government to withdraw the allow'ance for a inasU^r from those who, on an examina¬ 
tion by such persons as the Governor-General may think proper to appoiiib, from 
time to time for this purpose, shall be found not to hnv(‘ made a reasonafile profi¬ 
ciency therein.” (Quoted in The Good Old iJayn of Honourahk John Company^ 
by W. E. (Jarey, Vol. Ill, Ch. V, p. 30. Vide also Bengal Public Cons, of the same 
<late, Uange, 3, Vol. 5t, jip. 4()7-f>8 (1. O. 

* Tt may bo pointed out that even as early as 1757, i.e., before the Company 
ac(]uired territorial sovereignty the alt>ention of the Court fiail boon drawn to the 
need of gix'ing to their servants a training in Persian, the then official language in 
tlie country, as will be evident from the following extract, embodying an order of 
(*ourt issued in 1757 to tlic effect that ” five young geiitleinen, covenanted for our 
establishment, should be sent, by the first ships bound to Boiiibaj', to reside at 
Bussora, and to send annually two others on the same footing, to study the Persian 
tongue and iiothing else, to rise in the service as our other servants do, receiving 
such allowance and salary during their stay as you may judge fit, and when qualified 
to be of uses t<j come to Bengal and take their standing according to tlioir rank in 
the 8ervi(;e ; which we esteem to be the most effectual method of getting Europeans 
perfeetiod in the pure genuine Persian speech and literature, and w’^e dare say will 
be attended with many future advantages to the Company’s affairs.” (Quoted 
in idem, p. 28.) 
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There was no test to be passed, nor was a knowledge 
of the language made a condition of appointment or promo¬ 
tion. One Mr. John Gilchrist, a scholar in country 
languages, subsequently tlie Professor of Hindustani in 
the Fort William College and the author of a Hindustani 
dictionary, offered his services lor teaching the language 
to the Company’s servants for no additional compensation 
beyond the allowance then established for Moomhies, which 
instead of being given to each writer- on his arrival should 
•be paid to him. The Governor-Genei-al in Council readily 
accepted the offer as being highly beneficial in promoting 
a due knowledge of the language among tire junior servants 
and directed such of the newly arrived Writers as were 
stationed at Calcutta to be under Mr. Gilchrist’s instruction 
for a year. To put the matter on a regular and systematic 
basis, Wellesley took two steps. In the first place, he had 
a notification issued (Notification of the Public Department, 
dated 21st December, 1798) to the civil servants on the 
Bengal establishment informing them that, 

“ from after the 1st January, 1801, no servant shall 
be deemed eligible to any of the offices hereinafter 
mentioned, unless he shall haye passed an exami¬ 
nation (the nature of which will be hereafter 
determined), in the laws and regulations and 
in the languages, a knowledge of which is hereby 
declared to be an indispensable qualification.” 

The languages referred to in the notification were Persian 
and Hindustani for the office of Judge or Registrar : 
Bengali for Collector of Revenue or Customs or Commercial 
Resident or Salt Agent in the Provinces of Bengal or Orissa 
and so on. In the second place, it was arranged that 
after a year an examination was to be held for the purpose 
of ascertaining the efficiency of the mode of instruction. 
It may be noted here that a Committee consisting of five 
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senior servants of the Company was appointed to ascertain 
the progress made in Hindustani and Persian by the 
students,^ and the Committee after holding an examination 
submitted a very favourable report on the progress of the 
students. The nam(*s of successful students were jiubhshed 
in tlie Gazette and prizes conferred “ as public marks 
of distinction." ® But this was meant by Wellesley as a 
pieliminary experiment to leatl up to a more extensive 
“ plan for promoting the study not only of all the languages, 
but of the code of Bc'gulations and Laws, of which 
a knowledge is re<piisite in the Judicial, Revenue and 
Commercial Departments.” This was his fii-st hint 
at the establishment of a I'egular institution for the 
systematic education of the junior civil servants. It would 
have been pei'haps sooner followed uj) but for his 
sudden departure foi' Madras Prc'sidency on urgent 
business. But even before writing to the Court about 
his bigger plan, Wellesley had written about his inten¬ 
tions in tlie matter in a private letter to his friend 
Henry Dundas, the then Chamnan of the Board of Control. 
He wrote :— 

“ I think it necessary to ap])rize you of my intention 
to ado])t without delay a plan for the improvement 
of the civil .service at Bengal in a most important 
|)ohit.” 

In justification of his proposed ])lan he draws attention 
to the ])revailuig inefficiency of the civil service which 
in his judgment, could only be removed by a course of 

f 

^ Vt(h Extract tiom J\il>lic L#cttc'r lu)i« liattvl 2 Soptmnbor, ISOO, 

losptK'ting the appoiiitmont ol tho ('oiiiinitteu iii Homo MiscoHaneous ISoriOB, 
No. 487 (1. a R.). PP- 177-82. 

Vide Koport of tho Coiiiinitteo ou the Ho<ult8 of tlic Exaiiimation, (printed 
papei^[X^aIoutta Ga^otto, dated 20 July, J80d, Ihid,, p. 107. 

I ride K. M. Martin, op. cit., Letter Nur 39, datod 24 4letio)ber, i799.<» 
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systematic education and discipline at a collegiate institu¬ 
tion. He observes :— 

“ The state of the administration of justice, and even 
of the eollection of revenue throughout provinces 
affords a painful example of the inefficacy of the 
best code of laws to secure the happiness of the 
people, unless due provision has been made to 
ensure a proper supply of men qualified to 
administer those laws in their different branches 

and departments. It arises principally 

from a defect at the source and fountain-head 
of the service—I mean the education and early 
habits of the young gentlemen sent hither in the 
capacity of Writers. My opinion, after full deli¬ 
beration on the subject is decided, that the Writers, 
on their first arrival in India should be subjected 
for a period of two or three years to the rules and 
discipline of some collegiate institution at the seat 
of government.” 

He felt the matter of such urgency, he wrote, that he 
proposed to found such an institution at Calcutta without 
waiting for the orders from Home and that he had already 
taken some steps towards it. He was encouraged in 
this move by the reply ^ he received from the Directors 
to his letter cited above, dated the 25th of December, 
1798, regarding the instruction of the jiinior civil servants 
by Mr. Gilchrist and referring to a more extensive plan. 
They wrote ® :— 

, “ Sensible as we are of the great importance of our 
servants in general, obtaining a proficiency in the 

Vid", Public Letter to Bengal;'alatea''? May, tSOO, para. (Home Miscel- 
lanoouB, No. 488, I. O. K.). 

' * Extract from Public Letter to TJonj^nl of 7 May, 1800, In Home 

MiscoUanoouH iSorien. No. 488, pp. 5-(». * 
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country languages, as well as a correct knowledge 
of the Code of Regulations and Laws which have 
been recently established in order to qualify them 
for the several offices in the Judicial, Revenue and 
Commercial Departments, we have further to signify 
our approbation of the arrangement intended by 
his Lordship upon a more extensive plan on the 
principles laid down in the public notification 
annexed to the Governor-General’s Minute before 
mentioned to commence with the year 1801.” 

It may be noted in passing that Wellesley tbok this 
to mean, as he later argued, a general concurrence in 
whatever plan he fomulatcd for the education of the junior 
civil servants. But as would appear presently, in this 
he was sadly disillusioned. Wellesley therefore went ahead 
with his plan. His reasons for establishing a Collegiate 
institution for a systematic course of education and discipline 
were amply explained in his private letter to Dundas noted 
above and next in a letter addressed to the Court, dated 
July 9, 1800,^ on the subject. In this letter he expresses 
his intention to reorganise the departments concerned with 
important legislative and executive work in such a way 
as to place at their heads only men of ability, integrity 
and experience. Hence in his opinion, it became imperative 
to take measures for keeping up a constant supply of 
men of the right stamp. He pointed out also that the 
state of things existing at the time were far from the ideal 
in this respect. He did not blame the servants for their 
incapacity, but the system which brought them into service 
without proper equipment. These considerations, he 
pointed out, led him to the decision to found a collegiate 
institution to enable the civil servants to equip themselves 

* Letter No. 85, datorl July 9, 1800, from the Governor-Gonoral to the (]Jourt. 
Vide R. M. Martin, op. pp. 322-24. 
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for the responsible work in the different lines of the Com¬ 
pany’s service, being attached thereto for a period more 
usefully than being “ employed in the unprofitable occupa¬ 
tion of transcribing papers, and abandoned to the dictates 
of their own discretion, both with legard to their morals 
and acquirements.” It appears that he had not yet made 
up his mind whether there should be one central institution 
for all the three Presidencies or three separate ones. But as 
under instructions to the other two presidencies the civdl 
servants of those establishments were also to be called 
upon .shortly to exercise the same important functions as 
those of Bengal, some similar provision for their training 
was equally urgent. He concluded the letter on an 
optimistic note regarding the probable attitude of the 
Directors :— 

“ As it cannot fail to redound equally to the honour 
and happiness of the civil servants, as well as 
to promote the solid and substantial interests 
of the Company, and of the nation, we feel the 
strongest conviction that it will meet your 
approbation.” 

His plan was now almo.st complete and he incorporated 
it in an elaborate minute,^ setting forth in detail the 
considerations which rendered the college desirable and the 
arrangements he proposed to make to carry out his inten¬ 
tions. Without waiting for the sanction of the Directors, 
and without even sending an official despatch on the 
subject, he circulated a draft of a Regulation for giving 
effect to the plan, which being approved by the Council 
became the Regulation IX of 1800.® He did not enter 

1 Vide Appendix I, for important extracts from the Governor-Generars notes 
for an Official Despatch, dated Fort William, 10 July, 1800, 

* Vide Bengal Judicial Consultations, dated 10 July, 1800. See also Home 
Miscellaneous Series, No. 488, pp. 7-17. Tlie Itegulation IX of 1800 is reproduced 
in Appendix J, 

32—1364B 
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into full details of all the important considerations cormected 
with the foundation of the Institution, such as financial 
arrangements,—being at the time indisposed,—^which he, 
however, promised to consider in Council shortly. This 
clearly demonstrates the exuberance of his enthusiasm 
for the Institution. 

The Original Constihition of the College uwhr RegvlMion 
IX of 1800 and the First Statutes 

The College actually opened on the 24th of November, 
1800, from which date lectures in Arabic, Persian and 
Hindustani began, but the first statutes of the College 
were not promulgated by the Provost under the Regulations 
of 1800 till the 10th of April of the follwoing year.^ We 
may give here a short account of the original constitution 
and the system of instruction of the College under Regula¬ 
tion IX of 1800 and the first statutes. The Governor- 
General was to be the Patron and Visitor of the College 
and the members of the Supreme Council, and the judges 
of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and of the Nizamut 
Adawlut, the Governors. The Governor-General in Council 
were to be the trustees for the n)anagement of the funds 
of the College, being recpiired regularly to submit accounts 
to the Court of Directors. Thus the ultimate controlling 
authority was to vest in the Supreme Government. But 
the immediate government of the College was to vest in 
a Provost and a'Vice-Provost,^ and such other officers of 
the College as the Patron and Visitor thought fit to appomt, 
these officers being also removable at his discretion. The 

^ Bengal Public ConstiltatioriH, dated 10 April, 1801. 

* It may bo noted that the oflPees of Provost and Vioo*Provo8t were abolished 
in 1807 by Regulation II I of that year, tho immediate government of the College 
being vested in a College Council, which was empowered to propose statutes to 
the Governor-General in Council and to frame rules for the internal discipline of 
the College. The College Council also was abolished in 1814 by Regulation XX 
of 1814, all authority being concemtratod in the Governor-General in CounciL 
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primary duties of the Provost were to consist in receiving 
junior civil servants on their first arrival, “ to superintend 
and regulate their general morals and conduct; to assist 
them with his advice and admonition; and to instruct 
and confirm them in the principles of the Christian religion, 
according to the doctrine, discipline and rites of the 
Church of England, as established by law.” To discharge 
the latter duties pro])erly, the Provost was to be a clergy¬ 
man of the established Church of England. 


SyllahvH of Htndy 

It may be noted in passing that Wellesley’s ideas on 
education of civil servants were naturally oriented by the 
prevailing influenee and control of the Church over the 
educational system in England at the time. The power 
of framing statutes respecting the internal regulations, 
discipline, and government of the College was vested in 
the Pi’ovost, under the superintendence of the Governors, 
but they could be enforced only with the sanction of the 
(ilovemor-General in the (rapacity of Patron and Visitor, 
who was further emjtowered, on his sole authority, to 
amend or abrogate any existing statute, or to enact any 
new statute. Thus the college was placed in a way under 
the direct guidance of the Governor-General. As regards 
curriculum, Wellesley provided a mixed course of instruction, 
rather of an ambitious character, consisting of both Western 
and Oriental studies. It was provided that Professors 
should be appointed and lectures commenced at the earliest 
opportxmity in Oriental languages, Muhammadan and 
Hindu Law, Ethics, Civil Jurisprudence, the Law of Nations, 
English Law, the Regulations and Laws passed by the 
Presidency Government, Political Economy with special 
reference to the commercial institutions and interests of 
the Company, Geography, Mathematics, both Classics and 
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modern languages of Europe, General History, ancient and 
modern, the history and antiquities of Hindustan and 
the Deccan, Natural History, Botany, Chemistry and 
Astronomy. It will be seen that here Wellesley betrayed 
a lack of sense of proportion and of what could properly 
be done within the time available for the education of 
the servants. It seems to us that IVarren Hastings’s 
comments on his scheme of education were very proper 
and fair and his suggestions for making it more practicable 
were also very sound. While convinced of the necessity 
of the Institution and of its titness to serve the purpose, 
he pointed out ^ :— 

“ It may on the first view of it, be dc'emed liable 
to the objection of embracing too many objects ; 
but this is not so much an objection to the 
proposition itself, as to the form of it, which 
does not mark with sufficient yn'ecision those 
parts of it which are intended for immediate 
execution, to distinguish them from others which 
may be left for future revision and adoption.” 

For the purpose that he had in view, i.t., to give the 
junior (dvil servants an education and discipline to fit 
them for their work, he might very w^ell have omitted 
the scientific studies and also the Classics, both European 
and Indian. The study of the Oriental languages for 
individual students might be considerably lightened by 
offering a choice according to the destination and field of 
w'ork of the students. A broad liberal education combined 
with professional requirements might very well be ensured 
through instruction in history, political economy, principles 
of jurisprudence together with one or two Oriental languages, 
being the vernacular of the respective provinces and Persian, 
which was at that time the language used in revenue and 


* Vidf' Home Miscellaneous Scries, No. 487 (1. O, K.), pp. 193-21(1. 
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judicial branches, Hindu and Muhammadan law and the 
Regulations passed by the Presidency Governments. All 
new recruits to Bengal weie i-etjuiied to be attached to 
the College for the first three years * after their arrival, 
during which period the prescribed studies in the College 
were to constitute their sole public duty. But by judicious 
elimination and selection of subjects for different classes 
of servants, the course might be considerably shortened, 
thus not only effecting a saving on per capita expenditure 
on their education, but also releasing them earlier for 
active service. Even during their period of residence 
in the College they might be brought into touch with some 
branches of work as probationers. Apart from adding 
to the interest in their work at College, it would have given 
their education a more practical bent, while making their 
service partially available to the Government. With such 
changes, perhaps, he could have (ionsiderably kno(;ked off 
the ground of the subsequent hostility of the Directors 
to his scheme. 

Two public examinations, each year, were provided 
for, and to stimulate exertion in the students, prizes and 
rewards were awarded on the result of the examinations. 
Degi’ees were also to be established, the attainment of 
which was to be rendered requisite qualifications for certain 
offices. Although the College was mainly meant for the 
civil servants of Bengal, provision was made for the 
admission of any military servants of the Company and 
civil servants of the other two establishments by order 
of the Governor-General in Council for such term and under 
such regulations as were deemed advisable. All civil 
servants on the Bengal establishment of less than three years’ 
standing were ordered to be immediately attached to the 


1 ThiH reciuireincnt was modified by Regulation 111 of 1807, under wdiieh the 
students’ continuance at the institution was to be determined by their profieiencjy 
in the prescribed course of study. 
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College for three years from the date of the regulation. 
Wellesley was in favour of a central institution at Fort 
William, not only on the score of economy of establishment, 
but also of securing uniformity in the standard of acquire¬ 
ments of all the civil servants. It would, in his opinion, 
produce a healthy spirit of emulation, but he left the question 
open for the Court to decide, and as we shall see, the Court 
did not apjjrove of the idea. He suggested in his Minute 
on the scheme of the (College that instead of fixing up the 
ultimate destination of the student to a particular Presi¬ 
dency at the time of his first,appointment in England, it 
would be more advantageous to the public service that 
it should be determined in India under the authoiity of 
the Government on the sj)ot, according to the inclina¬ 
tions and acquirements of the students themselves. It 
seems to us that there was much substance in his 
argument. But this was also objected to, as it was viewed 
as an encroachment on the authority of the Directors. 
Under the first Statutes of the College ^ promulgated 
on 10 April, 1801, every student on admission had to 
subscribe to a formal Declaration to conform to the Statutes 
arul Rules of the College, to maintain its honour, and to 
obey all officers of the (.oUege. Every superior officer, 
and Professors and Lecturers of the Institution had to 
take an oatli of allegiance to the King and further to 
subscribe to a Declaration, in a prescribed form. In that 
form he had to promise that he would not teach or maintain 
publicly or privately any doctrines or opinions contrary 
to the (Christian religion or doctrine or discipline of the 
Church of England, nor any doctrines or opinions contrary 
to the lawful constitutions of Great Britain and that he 
woidd obey the Htatutes and Rules of the College and 
maintain and promote order, discipline and good morals,— 

1 Tlieso reiiiaijitHl in funre till 1807, when they were altered, though not in 
\ ery important matters, ^'hoy uridetrwent further changes in 1800, 1814 find 1816« 
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another instance of the influence of the orthodox Church on 
the system of education. There was to be a College Council, 
consisting of five members including the Provost and 
Vice-Provost in charge of the academic side of the Institution 
with power to propose to the Visitor the enactment of 
every existing statute and to enact rules and private 
regulations for the internal government and discipline 
of the College. Lectures and courses were to be determined 
by the College Council, which was also to .appoint the 
Committee of examinations in different branches. At the 
end of three years or twelve terms certificates on the result' 
of the work of students were to be granted by the College 
Council, a degree of honour being conferred by the Visitor 
in oases of special proficiency in any subject. Publit? 
disputations in Oriental languages by the students were 
to be held, to increase the proficiency of the students. 
The students were to receive during their residence at 
the College an allowance of thiee hundred rupees a month 
and to dine at the public table. In view' of this liberal 
allciivance, incurring of debt was prohibited, on pain of 
losliig the certificate. 

Home Observations on ike College 

So the College began its career, th<^ first regular term 
being notified by the Provost to. begin from (> February, 
1801. Before describing its subsequent fortunes, we may 
make some general observations on the College as originally 
conceived and started by Wellesley. We may conveniently 
discuss the matter under the following heads :— 

{a) How far Wellesley’s contention regarding the 
necessity and utility of an institution like thb 
one he founded was correct. 

(6) How far the purposes he had in view were served 
by the institution and in what directions improver 
ments were possible. 
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So far as the first question is concerned, Wellesley’s 
arguments are based on indisputable fact, as given in 
his Minute of 10 July, 1800, and also his letter to Dundas 
already referred to. He had shown that though the service 
had changed from a commercial to a political and adminis¬ 
trative body for all practical purposes, the training, if any, 
that the servants had, had a commercial character. 

“ It is unnecessary, ” he says, “ to enter into any 
(!xami nation of facts to prove, that no system 
of education, study, or discipline now exists, 
either in Europe or in India, founded on the 
principles, or directed to the objects described 
in the preceding images,” 

’I'hey usually came at the age of sixteen to eighteen. 
Fiom this fact alone can be guessed the sort of education 
with which they could be expected to come, taking into 
account the backward state of the educational system 
prevailing in England at the time. Moreover, what little 
education they had there, was interrupted by their coming 
over to India and joining their duties straightway, and then 
the system of patronage as we have seen did not ensure 
the selection of the best qualified men. In the words of 
W'ellesley :— 

“ Positive incapacity is the necessary result of these 
pernicious habits of inaction; the principles of 
public integrity are endangered, and the successful 
administration of the whole government exposed 

to hazard. Even the young men w'hose 

dispositions are the most promising, if stationed 
in the interior of the country at an early period 
after their arrival in India, labour under great 
disadvantages. They also find themselves unequal 
to such duties as require an acquaintance with 
the languages, or with the branches of knowledge 
already described.” 
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In his Miinite he summai’iscd the causes ol' sliort- 
coinings of the service luuier llie following lieacls :— 

1. An eiToneoiis system of education in Europe, 
confined to commercial and mercantile studies. 

2. The premature interruption of a course of study 
judiciously commejiced i)i Europe. 

3. The exposed and destitute condition of the young 

men on their first arrival in India, and the want 
of systematic guidance and an established autho¬ 
rity to regulate and control their moral and 
religious conduct in the early satges of 

service. 

4. The want of a similar system atul authority to 
prescribe and enforce a regular course of study, 
under whi(‘h the young men, upon their arrival 
in India, might be enabled to correct the errors 
or to pursue and confirm the advantages of their 
European education, and to attain a knowledge 
of the languages, laws, usages and customs of 
India; together with such other branches of 
knowledge as are requisite for qualifying them for 
their several stations. 

5. Fifthly, the want of such regulations as shall 
establish a necessary and inviolable connection 
between ])romotion in the civil service, and the 
posses.sion of those qualifications requisite for 
the du(i disciharge of the several civil stations. 

These conditions supply the key to his whole scheme 
and were woven into the texture of the Regulations and 
Statutes governing the College. If these facts ai-e accepted, 
the conclusion becomes inescapable' that there was an 
imperative need for some system of education and discipline 
for the civil servants in their new phase of development, 
prior to their assiiming the responsibilities of office in the 

33—1864B 
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provinces. Even the Directors vOien disapproving of his 
plan and ordering the in nnediate abolition of the Institution 
were forced to acknowledge the merit of liis plan.^ 

Their differences with Wellesley centred round the 
dimensions of his plan and the consecpiential financial 
burdens. Looking back to the conditions of the time, 
no one Avonld pei’haps deny the imperative necessity of 
some syst em of education Jind training as urged by Wellesley, 
But when we come to the second question noted above, 
viz. whether the j)ur'poses that Wellesley had in view were 
best .served by the institution he founded, W'e stand on 
more debatable ground. We leave aside for the moment 
the more gtaieral (juestiou as t(» whether a .specialised 
institution like the Fort William (’ollege was suited 
for the training of civil seiwants, because we shall discuss 
this at a later stage in connection with the other similar 
institution at Haileybury. Of course it must be admitted 
that the Fort William College, as established by Wellesley, 
was not given a fair trial on account of the opposition of the 
Diretdors, and the institution, with a very much reduced 
establishmet that was ultimately allowed by them to conti¬ 
nue, was only the shadow of its former self, as designed by 
Wellesley. So it vould not l)e fair to lay at the door of 
his institution all the charges that have been subse(iuently 
brought against it. We shall here argue on the assumption 
of the continuance of the institution as originally planned 
and established by Wellesley. But we must first touch 
on the commendable features of his plan. In the first 
place, underlying his scheme there weiv two very sound 
maxims,—one was that the education of the Company's 
.servants must be of a mixed character, combining studies 


* T}io\’ wrote “ Although we fec^l and aeknowledge the jii.st merit of tFie 
Marfiuia in the eonoeption of the plan, which liroathoil a liberal spirit and is enforced 

with great ability, etc.” ( VuIp. para. 1 of the Court’s Letter to Bengal, 

dated 27 January, 1802, in ‘ Bfnfjnl Despatches', Vol. ,37, (T. O. R.). 
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of both the West and the East and the second was a combina¬ 
tion of education with discipline. On the first he wrote :— 
“ 'J’heir education should be founded in a general 
knowledge of those branches of literature and 
science, w'hich form the basis of the education 
of j)ersons destined to similar occaipations in 
Europe; to this foundation should be added 
an intimate accjuaintancc with the history, 
languages, customs and maniaas «jf the |mm)|)I(> 
of India ; with the Mahomedan and Hindu cod(*s 
of law and religion; and with the political and 
commercial interests and I’clations oj’ (heat Britain 
in Asia, etc.” 

As it M'as })ractically settled since the time of (’ornwallis 
to administer the Company’s teiTitories on western lines, 
as far as practicable by grafting westerj) institutions on 
those of the East, Wellesley was right in insisting on a 
mixed course of studies. As regards the other principle, 
perhaps too much emphasis could not be laid upon it, 
particularly for the Company’s servants in that period. 
We have already enlarged in a j)revious chapter on the 
indiscipline and ooiTuptions among the Company’s servants, 
when they suddenly found themselves thci masters of a 
great country without a corresponding sense of resiionsibi- 
lity. In their new situations early habits ol‘ discipline 
became ui-gent. As Wellesley ])ut it : ■ 

“ Their early habits should be so foi-rned, as to 
establish in their minds such solid foundations 
of industry, prudence, integrity and religion, as 
should effectually guard them against those 

temptations and corruptions, w'ith which the 
nature of this climate, and the petnliar depravity 
of the people of Lidia, will surround and assail 
them in every station, specially ujion their first 
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arrival in India. The early discipline of the 
service should be calculated to counteract the 
defects of the climate, and the vices of the people, 
and to form a natural barrier against habitual 
indolence, dissipation and iicentious indulgence; 

Ht! gave evidence of a keen insight in including social 
stiulies liki' political e(!onomy, ethics, principles of juris- 
pnld<‘nc^^, history, languages aiul manners of the people 
of India, Hiiulu and Muhammadan law in the curriculum oi 
studi(‘s foi' the civil servants, as bdng necessary for supply¬ 
ing that liberal outlook which is vital in able administrators. 
In this perhaps he was much in advance of his times. 
But as we have seen alreadv, he made his cuiTiculura rather 
too heavy and elaborate for men of oven more than 
average ability and intelligence to cover within the time. 
Many of the subjects, particularly the scientific ones, 
could be conveniently omitted without impairing in the 
least the efficacjy of the institution as a training ground 
for civil servants. Of course this was a minor defect which 
could be corrected in course of time with experience of 
its working. Jt was pardonable in the author of the scheme, 
seeing that he was not a professional educationist, and 
that educational ideas at the time in England were not 
very advanced. The course of instruction at the College 
might be made much more useful by another device, 
having in view the purposes of the institution. Senior 
servants of the Company in the different branches of the 
service—Revenue, Judicial, Political, etc.—might usefully 
be asked to deliver lectures on subjects and problems 
based on their practical administrative experience. Besides, 
the students might be sent to the interior during vacations, 
being attadied to responsible officers. 'JJiis personal contact 
with the senior servants with an access to their experienc.e, 
together with early acquaintance of the fields of their future 
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activity would have been a vcit useful coiuplemoiit of 
their academic; training in the College at the headcjuarters. 
It might have also the ellect of bridging the gulf that 
existed for a novice in the service, between Ihe world he 
came from and the new world he found himself in, at an 
early period of his earec'r and paved the way foi* 
ac(!ommodation to new conditions. We shoidd note* just 
another point in this coniundion, viz. llie need of a 
comparatively stiff entrance examiualion. A fairly high 
standard of work in the iustitidion, on which Wellesley 
seems to have set his mind, presnpi)osed, as a conditioji 
of its feasibility, a fairly good average ability in the 
students who gained admission into it, if they were 
to benefit at all l)y tlu' course of instruction. But this 
c;ondition w-as rendered impracticable by the system of 
l)atronage of Dircetoivs, which, of course, was beyond the 
control of Wellesley to countei’act or set aside. The same 
difltieuliy w'as experienced in the matter of enforcing 
discipline in the institution. As we hac^e seen, Wellesley 
laid very great emphasis on this factor. But in spite of 
the statutes and regulations the standaixl of discipline 
was far short of what was desirable. There were very 
few cases of expulsion or sending back to England for 
breach of rules such as incurring of debt and violation 
of the rules of the institution. Subsetjucntly, passing in 
two oriental languages was made the condition of appoint¬ 
ment, but if the students failed to pass within a prescribed 
period the only penalty was to send them into the provinces 
and they were to take successive exammations till they 
passed. Now a great part of the elhcacy of the institution 
rested on a rigid enforcement of disciplinary rules, which 
was impracticable in the face of tJie patronage and backing 
of the Directors that not a few of the students enjoyed. In 
our view, therefore, W’ellesley’s insfitution, even if it started 
on its career under the best auspices, could not fulfil its 
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l)urpose, as long as this pernicious principle of patronage 
continued, as it was calculated to cut right across the essen¬ 
tial (conditions of its success. But that is no disparagement 
of Wellesley’s enterprise in the matter. All things considered, 
his move was no doubt in the right direction. That is 
amply demonstrated by the fact that the Court of ])ire(ctors 
though immediately op|)osing his actioji, ultimately set 
the seal of apiH’oval on his j)olicy by (hemselves founding 
a sii.nilar institution in England. Sj)ecial credit is to be 
giviui to Wellt!sl(cy as the originator of th(> idea of a system 
of (education and discijjline for (uvil servants in Jjidia at 
a t ime when nobody even thought of such a thing in England 
for the Home Civil Service. 


O'Pliomiiou of the J)irerlor.s 

In his famous Minute, Wellesley anticipated the 
Birectors’ objections to liis scheme on two grounds, although 
he could not correctly foresee the strength of their feelings on 
the point. The first was the founding of the College without 
waiting for the sanction of the Directors, and the second 
was the question of finance. Of course so far as the first 
point was concerned, he committed a tactical blunder, not 
unusual, where there is gi-eat enthusiasm. He explained 
his action, however, in the Minute on the following grounds : 

1. He found the results of a preliminary experiment 
in giving som(‘ training to the recruits through 
Mr. Gilchrist’s seminary very encouraging. 

2. His anxiety to impart to the very promising young 
men recently arrived from Europe a share of 
the advantages of education in his proposed 
Institution and his eageriuiss to superintend 
personally the foundation of the Institution and 
to accelerate and witness its first effects. 
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As regards finance, (^v(mi in his Minute iie provided 
for the (Mirrent expenses of the ('olk'ge by a small contri¬ 
bution from all the civil servants in India, to be deducted 
from their salaries, so that it might not be a burden on the 
finances of the Company. If that source proved inadeijuate 
it was projiosed to supjjlcment it by the fund then ap])lied 
to MooV'Shiefi’ allowance and jirofits from a new arrange¬ 
ment of the Government printing press. He expressed, of 
cfiurse, the hope that whim the utility of the institution 
would be brought home to the Directors they would extend 
their liberality towards it to an extent commensurate with its 
importance. In that evmit, he suggested that the Directors 
would do well to endow the institution with a rent charge 
upon the land revenue of Bengal and Mysore, thus relieving 
the civil service in India from the tax proposed. But that 
he did not cpiite bank upon the liberality of the Direidors 
is evident from the fact that in his letter to the Court 
of July 31, 1801,^ he informed the Court that the expenses, 
of the College would be charged on the produce of new 
resources in the shape of some town duties and Government 
Customs revived by Regulations V, X and XI of 1801, 
so that there might not arise any objection to the institution 
on financial grounds. In that letter he explained also that 
the proposed duties wovdd produce a large revenue “ with¬ 
out affecting the growing wealth and prosperity of these 
territories.” All the advo cacy and arguments of Welle.sley, 
however, fell flat on the Directors, who in their letter, 
dated January 27, 1802 * vetoed his scheme outright and 
ordered the immediate abolition of the institution, com¬ 
mending the plan of Gilchrist’s seminary on an enlarged 
scale instead, as adetpiatc for the purposes in view. They 

1 Vuh Letter to the Court, dated .31 July, 1801, in “ Bengal Letters Received,'' 
Vol. 41 (I. O. R.), p. 401. 

* Vid^ “ Bengal Despatches," Vol. 37, p. .30. See also Home Miscellaneons 
Series, No. 487, pp. 245-65 (I. O. R.). 
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pointed out further that when they ajiproved in their letter 
of May 7, 1800, of his proposals in his letter, dated 
December 26, 1798,^ for formulating a more extensive plan, 
th(jy had never thought that he had had in mind such an 
elaborate ])lan as the one he develo})ed, and that they only 
meant to sanction the priiiciples on which Mr. Cilchrist’s 
seminary was instituted. They were not also in favotir 
of having one central institution at Fort William 
serving the needs of all the Presidencies. They im¬ 
mediately issued an order to Madras in their letter of 
March 12, 1802,^ that the Writers of that Presidency 
were not in future to be sent to Fort William for the purpose 
of education and dii-ecting that Government to make some 
arrangement of their own. Although their objection was 
mainly ba.sed on the ground of expense they strongly 
disapproved of the procedure adopted by Wellesley in 
founding the College without their previous sanction. 
They smarted under a sense of w'ounded pride and almost 
laboured under a sort of personal animus against Wellesley 
which blinded them to all reason, and made them incapable 
of seeing things in their proper perspective. Their feelings 
against the father of the institution were directed against 
the instittition itself. We may here (piote a few' extracts 
from their statements on this point. Tn their letter of 
January 27, 1802, they observe :— 

“ We have perused with particular attention the 
Governor-Gcnerars reasons for founding the College 
w'ithout any previous reference to us upon the 

' Soo p. 2i7 ante. 

- Public T4pitor to Fort St. Croorj^o, »lato<l 12 March, 1S02, para. IS. Soo also 
Howr Mlftcellanemiti SpHps, Xo, 487 (T. (>. H.). p. 250. 

“ They wrote : “ Wo cannot con.8i.sk‘ntly with our fluty sanction by our 

approV>ation the iininodiato ostablisbmont of an institution Oiowevor we may approve 
of some parts of it) wtileh must involve tlio Company in an oxponso of considerablo 
and unknown amount and wliioli mipbt bo omployod to piirpo.sos more bonoHoif^l 
few tho Company’s intorosts,” 
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siibjeof.. Wo allow his motives to be laudable, 
but WG cannot sanction a departure from our 
established s 5 'steni. The tendency of all such 
deviations is to weaken the authority which is consti¬ 
tutionally placed in this country, for ivhen measures 
are once adopted which cither pledge the faith of 
Government, or incur great expense, the exercise of 
control in such cases, is in effect frustratf^d.” 

On hearing of the decision of Wellesley to postpone the 
abolition of the Gollege pending further correspondence on 
the subject with them, the Court wrote^ rather sneeringly :— 

“ That the })ostponement appears with a worse grace, 
when it is recollected, that the establishment was 
formed without our sanction, and that, in our 
opinion. Marquis Wellesley would have best 
consulted his own dignity, and set an example 
to the Service, at least equal in importance to 
an_\’ lesson it could have derived from the College, 
by a regular obedience to that authority under which 
the law had placed the Government of India.” 

The Directors disagreed with Wellesley on matjy other 
points made by the latter, such as the completely changed 
character of the services, the nature of education suited for 
them and so on ; but these were minor differences by the side 
of the two noted abov^e. On receiving the Court’s Despatch 
of January 27, 1802, the Governor-General in Council took 
the following measures pending the sending of another 
letter to the Court requesting them to revise their decision 
in the light of new facts * :— 

1. They ordered that all expenses on account of the 
College should forthwith cease and the Institution 

1 Draft letter to Bengal, dated 10 July, IftOO, sent to the Board of Control 
for approval (para. 0); vide “ Home MiscoUaneon^, ” No. 487 (1. O. R.). 

* “ Bengal Public Co^ianltationff'' dated 24 June, 180*2, Range 5, Vol. 35, 
(T, O. R.). 
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abolislied and further that the Regulations and 
Statutes governing the College sljpuld be repealed. 

2. They dii'ceted at the same time that the above 
orders for the abolition of the College and the 
repeal of the Regulations and Statutes should 
take effect from aftei December 31, 1803. 'fhe 
reasons given for this postponement were :— 

(«) The serious evils resulting alike to the numerous 
students assembled at Fort William as well 
as to the Professors and teachers and other 
staff employed, fron- the sudden abolition of 
the institution ; 

(b) The fact that the current, expenses of the College 
for the ensuing year had already been provided 
for; 

(r) The fact that the Court was not aware of 
important new facts connectcul with the improve¬ 
ment of the Company's finances in India and 
the beneficial effect that had already accrued 
from the institution. 

3. T,etters w'cre written to the other two Presidency 
Governments instructing them to detain all the 
Writers for those establishments arriving from 
England until they should leceive further instruc¬ 
tions from th(‘ Governor-General it) Council. On 
the 5th of Augn.st, 1802,^ Wellesley addressed a 
long letter to the Court in which he not only 
replied to the objc>etions of the (^ourt to the 
institution, but marshalled all relevant facts 
and considerations for its continuance and 
also the considerations which determined him 

' L?>lbter from Wellesley to the Chairman of the Court of Directors, dated 
5 August, 1802, in “ Bengal Letters Received,’* Vol. 42, See also Kon^e MisoeL 
laneons Series, No. 487, pp. 203-375 (I. O, R.), 
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in postponing tlie carrying out of their orders of 
abolition till Decetnber 31, 1803. 

In that letter he mot s(|uarely the principal objection of 
the Directoj’s, v>.z. the financial one, by pointing out that he 
had already provided for the financing of the (-ollege by new 
sources of revenue (of which intimation liad already been 
given to the Oourt in his (government’s letter of duly 30, 
1801) so that it imposed no additional burdens on^ the 
Company's finances nor affected injuriously any , other 
branch of the i)ublie service. He furtht>r drew the 
attention of the (burt to the improved state of the 
Company’s finances since the Directors had written that 
lettei’. He i)'Jt the whole issue before the Directoi's, 
in a very clear and pointed manner in the following 
words : — 

“ 'I’lie (juestion was naiTowcd to the limited consi<lera- 
tion, whether it .be more beneficial to the 
Company's affairs to continue the annual applica¬ 
tion of a sum of three lakhs and thirty thousand 
rupees (arising from a new fund, specially charged 
with this sum, and producing a considerable 
surplus) to the maintenance of the College or 
to add that sum to tlui general surplus in the 
treasury, or to the sinking fund, oven if it should 
be contended that this sum might be conveniently 
applied to the increase of the investment, it would 
remain to be prox^ed that the effect of three lakhs 
and thirty thousand rupees added to the 
commercial investment of IJengal (already raised 
to ninety lakhs) would be more beneficaal to the 
interests of the Comiiany, and of the nation in 
India, than the operation of the same sum of 
money applied to defray the current charges of 
the College at Fort William.” 
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Havini; disposed of the financial objection Wellesley 
dealt with the proposed restoration of Mr. Gilchrist’s semi¬ 
nary on an enlarged scale and the Court’s direction to Fort 
8t. George by their letter of March 12, 1802 (alread}’^ 
referred to) to establish there a separate institution. He 
pointed out that the difference in expenditure between 
their scheme and his would not be very gi'eat, 
whereas if similar establishments were to be established 
in Fort iSt. George and Bombay, the total expenditure 
would be flefinittdy greater than that of a united 
institution at Calcutta. Not only could the objects of 
the Court in establishing those institutions be well and 
bettei' fulfilled by the already existing institution and 
at a l(“ss cost, but he suggested that the asstnnbling 
of young nien at those seminaries witliout [)roviding for 
proper discipline would be positively injurious to the civil 
servants. He deprecated the establishment of three 
separate institutions also on the score of the inferiority of 
the means of instruction in the other two Presidencies and 
the impairment of the spirit of emulation. Besides, one 
central institution was desirable in the interest of uniformity 
of standard and unitv of the civil service in India. Further. 

V 

he drew the attention of the Court to the benefits already 
derived from the Institution in the very short period 
of its existence and deprecated any lowering in the 
scale of the institution. The students, he pointed out, 

“ aftbrd the most conspicuous hopes that local 
administrations of India for several years to come 
will be amply provided with instruments properly 
qualified to accomplish all the purposes of a wise, 
just and benevolent government.” 

Controversy hettreen the Court and the Board of Control 

But all this pleading of Wellesley had no effect whatso¬ 
ever on the hf)stile attitude of the Directors. The conflict, 
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liowevor, changed its venue; instead of being carried 
on between Calcutta and Leadenhall Street, it was now 
between the latter and Whitehall. There was a long- 
drawn-out controversy between the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control on the subject,^ which, however, 
diverted from the main issue and centred on the question of 
the respective constitutional competence of the two bodies. 
As we are not interesttsd in the (constitutional aspect of 
the controversy, highly interesting as it is, we shall give 
here a short summary of the (episode to the extent that it 
has a bearing on our sulqect. VV^ellesley's despatch of 
August 5, 1802, had altogether different reactions on the 
two bodies and created a cleax^age between them. 
Wellesley’s arguments convinced the Board of (Control 
of the necessity of the Institution and they suggested to 
the Court to send a despatch drafted by themselves in reply 
to Wellesley’s, revising the Court's decision in the matter.^ 
1’he Court proved obdurate and not only refused to comply 
with the Board’s suggestion '•* but substituted a draft of 
their own vehemently criticising the Gov(^rnor-G(cnc-ral 
and sticking to their jirevious proposal with regard to the 
Institution. But the Board stood its ground and required 
the Court * to frame a despatch on the lines already suggested 
by them. At this point the controversy assumed the 
character of a constitutional issue. The t!ourt (juestioned 
the jurisdiction of the Board in the matter as one relating 
to the appointment of servants and the creation of new esta¬ 
blishments in respect of wdiich, they argued. Parliament 
had vested the initiative in the Court, limiting the Board’s 


1 For a full acfoimt of tho coiitrovorsy soe tho tioiTospoiicltmco hotweoii the 
Court, and tho Board in Home MiaceUamou^i, No. -187, pp. 379*5(»3 (I. O. H.). 

2 Vide Letter from tlio Board of Control to the Court, dafed 22 Juno, 1803. 
Idem. pj). 370*8(). 

* Letter from the Court to Board nf 1 duly, 1803. fdtnt. pp. 301-428. 

^ Letter from the Board to Court of 5 duly, 1803. Idvm^ pp. 431-37. 
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authority only to an absolute or partial negative.^ The 
Court asked for legal opinion on the issue from such eminent 
jurists as Mansfield, S. Romilly and W. Adam who supported 
their contention. The Hoard was equally obdurate ami 
claimed the matter as being “ within their undoubted 
authority, as well under the letter as the spirit of the Act 
of Parliament.”^ They rejected the draft sent with the 
Court’s letter of July 19, 1803, and directed the sending of 
a despatch according to their instructions. There was also 
a suggestion of the Board going to Pai'liament for clarifi¬ 
cation of the law.'^ 'Fhat Iwoke the obstinacy of the Court 
W'ho now- found that further resistance was useless and 
made a compromise in which, however, they got the better 
of the bargain. They formally con(!edod the point over 
which the dispute arose, viz. the proposal to continue the 
(yollege of Wellesley, but it was hedged with such modifica¬ 
tions as practically to sap the foundations of Wellesley's 
scheme.'* Perhaps unwilling to pursue the matter further 
the Board approved of the modified proposals. Although 
apparently it looked like a victory for the Board, actually 
it was the Court which had its w'ay. The proposals as 
approved by the Board were sent to Bengal on 
September 2, 1803.® It is couched in a language of very 
reluctant acquiscencc in Wellesley’s request for the 
continuance of the College. The Covernmeut was directed 
to continue the institution until further orders, but the 
Writers of the other tw'o Presidencies w'ere forbidden to 
attend the College, as it was proposed to take into early 


‘ Letter from the Court to the Boartl of 19 .Inly, 1803. /rfpm, pp. 443'o3. 

* Ijotter from the lioard to tho Court of :27 July, 1803. I demy pp. 533-55. 

* This waf? clearly expressed in the Board’s Letter to (?ourt, dated 1 8eptembor, 
1803. 

* .Letter from tht? Court to the Board, dated 19 August, 1803. Home Miscel- 
lan-oun. No. 177, pp. .502.03. (I.O.K.). 

* Puhlie Letter to Bengal, datoJ, Septemb.w, 1803. Hiye Home. Miser tin neout 
Svrle^, No. 488, pp. .513-17. (1.0.H.). 
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consideration the question of establishing separate semina- 
lies. In the moan time the Presidency Governments were 
directed to continue the previous establishments for afford¬ 
ing the necessary means of instruction to the Writers of those 
Presidencies. With regard to the institution at Fort 
William, it was direi'tod that no further expense 
should be incun-ed which was incidental to its ?nain- 
tenance as a central institution for the entire service. 
Wellesley’s Goverjiment were required to submit an 
estimate in detail of the lowest scale of establish¬ 
ment in respect of innnber and salaries of pro¬ 
fessors, allowance ot students, etc., calr-ulated on the new 
basis. In dr)ing this the_\' were also to take uito account 
the fact that their study was to bo confined only 
to the native languages as distinct from the wide 
field originally proposed, and that the students wouhl 
stop there for a much shorter period. The establishment 
of the Gollege was drastically cui’tailcfl in 1805 and more 
so on the establishment of the Haileybury Gollege in 
1806. The expenditure of the (ollege was directed to 
be limited to sicca riqiees 1,50,0(K) under the Gourt’s order 
of May 21, 1806.' The reduced establishment of the 
college was meant only for the instruction of the Bengal 
civil servants in the native languages, the rudirnents 
of which they had already acquired at the Haileybury 
College. It was a shadow of the institution as conceived 
and established by Wellesley and existed on .sufferance 
for many years. After the foundation of the College at 
Haileybury specially, its exi.stence became more meaning¬ 
less, and as we shall see presently the question of 
its abolition was mooted on more than one occasion. 
As Sir George Campbell has very rightly wirtten of the 


‘ Vide. Piiblio T^etter to Bengal, datnd 1ft May. 181"). Vide App, L in P. P. 
Vol, IX of 1881-32, 
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Oollege at this period of its existence, from his personal 
experience ^ :— 

“ We were kept there to learn the languages, at what 
was by a fiction called the College of Fort William, 
but there really was no College.” 

In another work ^ also he writes ;— 

“ At the commencement of the career of the young 
civilian in India, the Government have a very 
ingenious plan for at once fully developing, and 
it may be expanding all his bad qualities. It is 
judged that he must read the languages to fit 
him for the public service. He therefore remains 
for a time ‘ in College,’ that is to say, he lives 
and amuses himself as he likes in Calcutta., Madras, 
or Bombay.” 

The above statements give a realistic picture of what 
Wellesley’s Institution came to be like, after the application 
of the axe by the Directors. 

The Conflict orer the College heUceen Wellesley ond the 
Directors its signifleaore 

We have dealt at some length with the conflict 
between Wellesley and the Directors over the question 
of the College, because it appears to us to represent the 
conflict of two different principles at work underlying the 
administration of the Company. To Wellesley the expendi¬ 
ture on the College appeared to be more than compensated 
for by the invisible but substantial return in the shape of the 
improvement of the quality of the service, which, in his 
view was calculated to strengthen the foundation of the 

* vSir George Campbell, Mermirs oj My Indian Career, (1893) Vol. T, p. 13. 

* See his Modern India, (1852) Ob. VT, p. 208, 
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Company’s dominion in India. He was, in his own way, 
inspired with a new vision of the Empire wliich ho wanted 
to place on permanent foundations, and in his view that 
could onlj’^ be done by building up an able and efficient 
Civil Service by systematic education and discipline.^ 
Without a continuous flow of successful administrators, 
not depending on accidental factors but on a sound system 
of education, he maintained, an empire could not be held. 

He gave e.xpression to similar sentiments in the 
course of a speech at the prize distribution ceremony of 
the College on March 30, 1803. He said : - 

“ From this source the service may now derive an 
abundant and regular supfdy of public officers, 
duly qualified to become the successful instru¬ 
ments of administering this Government in all 
its extensive and complicated branches; of 
promoting its energy in war; of cultivating and 
enlarging its resources in peace; of maintaining 
in honour and respect its external relations wth 
the native powers; and of establishing (under 
a just and benignant system of internal adminis¬ 
tration) the prosperity of oiir finances and commerce, 
on the solid foundations of the affiuence, happiness, 
and confidence of a contented and grateful peo])le.” 
All this makes the approach of Wellesley to the problem 
of education of civil servants abundantly clear. He was 
unmistakabh?^ an imperialist, but his imperialism was 
enlightened and free from crudeness. Tn direct contrast 
to his approach to the question, the Directors were balancing 
the return of a few lacks of rupees per annum spent on 
the College against the return of an equal amount on 
increased investment. As is natural to a commercial 
organisation, they could not look beyond the immediate 

‘ Soe his sentiments on this point expressed in liis Minute niiotoil in 
pp. 237-38 ante. 

36—1364B 
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monetary returns to the far more important gain in terms 
of human values. They had not the imagination nor the 
disinterestedness to look beyond the prospect of immediate 
profit to more permanent gains, even measured by their 
calculus of profit-making motive. And it was no wonder 
that they should take the view' that what the service 
immediately needed for their work could very well be 
met by a modest institution like Mr. Gilchrist’s 
seminary rather than by the ambitious and expensive 
institution planned by Wellesley, with a resulting saving. 
It was the same commercial instinct in operation that 
dictated before, the policy of paying poor salaries to civil 
servants leaving them to compensate themselves through 
questionable means, di8cu.ssed before. 


TMer ffiston/ of the CoUeffe 

The Directors were ultimately persuaded to establish 
an institution for the training of civil servants in England, 
where they completed the European part of their education 
besides picking up rudiments of the oriental languages before 
coming out to India, the study of the oriental languages 
being left mainly to be done at the Presidencies. Before 
we pass on to discuss the constitution of the Haileybury 
College, and the system of education, etc., there, we may 
conveniently dispose of the narrative of the arrangement 
of studies for the civil servants at the three presidencies 
subsequent to the drastic cutting down of the establishment 
at Fort W’iUiam. The later history of the Fort William 
College may be summed up in a few w'ords. Although 
thei, name “ college ” stuck on to it by habit, it was no 
longer as we have already pointed out, really a collegiate 
institution." There was a skeleton establishment left to look- 
after the training of the students in the country languages. 
But there was no longer that residential system with its 
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stress on discipline, about which Wellesley was so verj' 
particular in bis plan. Most of the writers now lived i^ith 
friends or relatives, at the Presidency, moonshies being 
provided for coaching them in the languages. Only a 
few were accommodated in , the Writers’ Buildings which 
was also given up after a time (i.e. in 1833), the writers 
being given a house-rent of eighty Tupeas a month to hire 
their own lodgings. The public table was given up at 
the early stage of reduction. For some time some professors 
were kept to deliver lectures at the College, l«it in 1830 
on the recommendation of the Civil Finance OS^tnittee 
the Governor-General in Council decided to aboli^^]) 
Professorships and to confine the College estabUshmehv 
in future only to a Secretary and two examiners with a 
requisite number of Pundits and Moonshies under the 
Secretary.^ It was finally decided by a Eesolution passed 
on the 4th of May, 1830, (General Department) that with 
effect from June 1, 1830, the three Professorships of the 
College were to be abolished and lectures to the students 
discontinued. Some of the Moonshies and Pundits were 
discharged at the same time. The constitution of the 
College was drastically revised. The posts of Provost anil 
Vice-Proyost had ah’eady disappeared. Under the Statutes 
of June 3, 1814, its general outlines may be described as 
follows The Court of Directors were made the Patrons, 
the Govemor-Geneial the Visitor, and members of the 
Supreme Council, the Governors of the College. The 
immediate superintendence of the College was vested in 
a Presideut and Council consisting of three or more members 
appointed by the Supreme Government. The President 
and members of the College Council were usually selected 
from among the judges of Sudder Courts at the Presidency, 
civil and criminal. These were of course honorary offices 


Vkle Tiettor i 


gal, dated 23 Februai.v, J830. 
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and acceptance was optional. The Council exercised .such 
powers and duties as were vested in them under the statutes 
made by the Governor-Greneral in Council. They might 
propose the enactment of any new statutes. The Council 
had a Secretary and an Assistant Secretary, who were also 
Examiners. There was no other alternative for the College 
l)iit to cut down its estaWiahment and activities ruthlessly, 
because under the CViurt’s orders of May 21, 1806, the 
expense-s of the College had been directed to be limited 
to sicca ru/»ee.s 1,50,000 per annum.^ Although the 
f‘xpendit“i’o could not be brought down to the level as 
direc^tid by the Directors, that the expenditure on the 
(^jllege consistently went down would be evident from 
the follow ing figures regarding the scale of expenditure of 
the College at two different periods. For the year 1810-11, 
it api)ears that the monthly expenses of the College 
amounted to Rs. 16,751 ^ or about Rs. 2,00,000 per annum 
in roimd sum, slightly exceeding the sum allowed xmder 
the Court’s order. During the j ears, 1825-26 to 1827-28, 
we get the following figures of expenses for the College.® 
In 1825-26, the expense of the College 


exclusive of salaries of students, 

amounted to 

In 1826-27, the expense of the College, 
exclusive of salaries of students, 

amounted to 

In 1827-28, the expense of the College 
exclusive of salaries of students, 

amounted to 


Rs. A. p. 
1,36,467 13 5 

1,26,500 9 1 

1,39,636 10 7 


* Firfe Extract of Public Letter to Bengal, dated 19 May, 1816. The expenses 
of the College presumably exclude the salaries of students when learning 
at the Presidency. 

® For details, see tlie “ Abtraet Statement of the Kstablishment of the College of 
Fort William for IBlO-ll ” in Home Miscellaneous Series, No. 488 (I. O. R.), p. 523. 

® Vide Memorandum (B) to the Minute of the Oovornor-GeneraJ, date<l 
27 Deconiher, 1828, in Appmdi.K L. Parliamentary Paper, Vol. IX of 1831-32, p. 639. 
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The total gross expenses during the three years, 
including the rent of Writers’ Buildings and the salary 
of the one hundred and fourteen students attending the 
(bllege at the time amounted to Bs. 7,54,805-1-1. Thus 
the average expenditure per student worked out at 
Rs. 6,621 per annum, including everything and even 
salaries - not a high figure at all, even if the limited pur¬ 
poses of the institution were promoted. 


iMter Proposahs of Abolition 

But even in this truncated form the institution had 
to pass through an ordeal from time to time, the question 
of its abolition being mooted several times till the end of 
its career. I’he first occasion arose when the Court received 
reports from various quai*ters of the prevalence of 
indiscipline, indolence, extravagance and dissipation among 
the students of the College. On February 14, 1812, they 
addressed a letter to Bengal^ drawing the jiarticular 
attention of the Government to these reports, and the 
vital importance of the subject, as aftectmg the future 
conduct of the Bengal servants in offices of highest trust 
and responsibility as well as the happiness and welfare 
of the people. While directing the Government to report 
early about the true state of the institution and the habits of 
its students they gave a hint at the same time that if those 
reports were true they would be under the painful necessity 
of ordering the abolition of the College and adopting 
measures to arrange for the instruction in Indian languages 
in England. The matter was referred to the College 
Council, who in their turn called upon the Examiners to 
report on the standard of the examinations and to explain 

' Judicial Letter to Hengal, dated 14 February, 1812 (para. 140-42). Vide 
Home Miscellaneous, Series 488 (I. O. Tl.), pp. 519-22. See also Appendix L 
of P. P. Vol. IX of 1881 32, p. 581. 
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the causes of the falling off in the standard, if any. On 
receipt of replies from the Examiners ^ the Coimcil in their 
reply, discussed the original'Revisions for the disciplinary 
control of the students, ine ‘^ing the public table which, 
in their view was a vital elej. ; * in keeping up the standard 
of discipline and the spirit bf E mulation among them and 
took the view that on the whole it was desirable to maintain 
the College, taking into consideration the fact that it did 
render positive benefits to the recruits on their first arrival 
from England, which could not otherwise be derived and 
that the magnitude of the evils laid at its door were not so 
serious as to warrant its abolition. In its letter, dated 
December 29, 1813, to the Governor-General in Council, 
the College Council wrC^ ^ :— 

“ From all the considerations on which we have dwelt 
above, we arc /latisfied that the generality of 
the junior servants of the Company cannot 
pass the first twelve months of their service 
in India more profitably for themselves or 
the public service, than at the college. It will 
be for the decision of the Court whether this 
benefit shoul'lvbe denied to the whole body, 
because the nstitution may be abused and 
perverted, ap '^^ust be expected all such institu¬ 
tions will be, ■'Time few individuals. It 

would be ii-^> ^kUoi^jable to unite in Eng l an d the 
advantages which are enjoyed in this country 
by studying the languages where they are to a 

^ They held different views as regards the reason of the decline in standard. 
jInLO of them Mr. Liimsdon, for example, attributed it and we think, very rightly, 
^ attitude adopted by the Court to the College, which was only tolerated rather 

than cherished. Another (Mr. Koebuck) attritbuod it to the prevalent idea that 
tlie College was to be abolished soon. 

* Paras. 15 & of the Letter in Bengal Public Consultations of 1 April, 
1814 (No. 38), Range 8, Vol. 30 (F. O. R.). Also st^e Appendix L of P. P, Vol. IX 
j&jr n rtSD. 
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great degree vernacular, and where there is an 
unlimited command of the ablest native assitance." 

If it should be decided to maintain the College, they 
were “ persuaded that the Court by communicating the 
assurance of their decided support to the institution will 
take one of the most effectual measures that can be 
adopted for maintaining its future energy.”^ 

The Government substantially agreed with the 
sentiments expressed by the College Council in the above 
letter, so far as its benefits to the junior servants were 
concerned, though they admitted the existence of idleness 
and inattention to the rules and discipline of the institution. 
They were, however, satisfied that the existing rules and 
statutes for the punishment of indolence and other offences 
were quite adequate, provided they were rigidly enforced. 
Apparently this satisfied the Directors and the matter 
rested there for the time. But a good deal of duscussion 
and correspondence went on, on the subject of habits 
of extravagance, indebtedness and indolence among students 
at the Fort William College and various devices were 
recommended by the members of the College Council in 
particular and also others interested in the matter, which 
ranged from such an extreme step as the abolition of the 
College to making attendance optional, expulsion in case 
of unfavourable report on their progress after two months 
from entrance, institution of examinations at short intervals, 
etc.® In the mean time the establishment of the College 


' Tho proooedinpfs of the College Couneil an»l their n'ply to the Oovernmerit 
are reeorded in th(» above-mentioned vohnne.*^ of Hpvfjal Fubfic ConmtJtutlonM. 
1814 (Nos. 38 54). 

* See in this conneetion partieularly extracts from Minutes of .1. H. Harington, 
dat^ 31 October, 1818, of Holt MaeKenzio, doted II February, 1822, of W. B. 
Ba^^ley, dated « Feb, 1822, and Courtney Smith, the President, in Appendix L, 
P. P. Vo.l. IX of 1831-32, pp. 589.(K)(). All of them admitted the existence of the 
usual complaints against the students, viz, extravagance, indebtedness, dissipation, 
indolence, etc., though their remeflies were different, 
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underwent further pruning in 1815. The Court in a 
Public Letter of May 14,1815, directed the closing down of 
the military department of the College on the twin grounds 
of the extra expenditure involved and the alleged extra¬ 
vagant habits of the millitary students in the College. 
Lord Hastings, the then Governor-General did not favour 
the proposal. He called upon the College Council to 
report upon the extra expenditure involved and also to 
report on the alleged charge of extravagance against the 
students. The Council strongly urged the desirability 
of continuing this departnmnt and found ways and means 
of running it without much expenditure. The Govemor- 
Greneral, on receipt of this report, expi'essed his satisfaction 
that the objection of the Court was based on misapprehen¬ 
sion and hoped that it would be found possible to maintain 
the department within the limits of the expenditure 
sanctioned by the Court. But the Court was obdurate 
and in their Public Letter of June 28, 1820, reiterated 
their previous order against further admission of military 
students in the C-ollege, which accordingly ceased. 

The question of continuance or otherwise of the 
institution was again raised in the twenties of the century 
as a sequel to the note of the Accountant General, Bengal, 
one Mr. Wood, in connection with the payment of the 
debt of a Salt Agent at Jessorc. It may be noted that 
most of the civil servants at the time of leaving the College 
at the Presidency and taking up appointment in the 
Province found themselves with a heavy debt and some¬ 
times they had to seek the help of the Government in 
relieving them. However, in course of that note the 
Accountant General raised the general issue as to the 
utility of the institution, and whether it could not be 
abohshed more profitably for the service. He took 
the view that the general indebtedness of the junior servants 
was only the result of their stay at the Presidency, with 
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all its temptations and facilities for extravagance. So 
instead of dealing with such eases individually he thought 
that the cause should be removed by the abolition of the 
College and providing for the training in languages in 
England, and that the servants should, on arrival in this 
country, be sent straightway to the interior. That officer 
looked at the problem, of course, purely from the financial 
angle, which had also the greatest appeal to the Directors. 
.4. resolution was passed by the Government deploring the 
pecuniary embarrassment of civil servants, and expressing 
a determination to deal with it as best they could. 
The Accountant-General’s letter was referred to the College 
Council. The members recorded long Minutes on the 
subject. Generally speaking, while they did not deny 
the existence of extravagance and indebtedness among the 
students, they refused to attribute it to the constitution 
of the College. They also thought that the })roi)Osed aboli¬ 
tion of the College and the sending of the junior servants 
straightway to the interior would not improve the 
sitnation, unless i^ieciiniary assistance was given to them 
at the start'. Mr. Harington, the President of the Council, 
also doubted whether the linguistic advantages of th«^ 
College could be obtained in England. Mr. H. McKenzie, 
another member, suggested keeping the servants longer at 
Haileybury and a shorter period at the Fort William College, 
and also the restoration of the public table and residential 
arrangement as before. On receipt of the view’s of the 
members of the Council, the Government reached a decision 
on the following lines which was communicated in a letter, 
dated April 21, 1825. While recognising the inducements 
to contract debt to which the junior civil servants were 
exposed while attached to the College, the Governor-General 
did not think it indispensable to abolish the College. He 
directed his attention to some expedients which, he 
thought, might be usefully tried for securing the continuance 


so—13648 
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of the benefits of the institution, while avoiding its mischiefs. 
For instance, the College Council were in future to apply 
strictly the rules prescribed in Chapter VI of the Statutes 
providing for the removal of students after two months 
of unsatisfactory progress, as in his opinion prodigality 
and idleness went hand in hand. On June 16, 1825, the 
College Council submitted to the Covernraent representa¬ 
tions based on the report of the Secretary and Professors 
of the College regarding the measures calculated to check 
the extravagant habits of students and to maintain a 
more elficient system of discipline, such as the granting of a 
loan not exceeding a fixed sum to any student arriving 
in the country unprovided, to be deducted from his salary 
by instalments, the prohibition of such expensive habits as 
hunting, racing, etc. They also proposed eight months 
as the maximum period of residence in the College except 
in spt'cial cases such as that of a .student heing ill, and to give 
them even the option of proceeding immediately to Mofussil 
on arrival. The Secretary of the Council wrote ^ :— 

“ In conclusion, the College Council direct me to 
observe', that although diligence may be 
encouraged and idlers removed by the operation 
of the proposed rules, yet it is their firm opinion 
that the distinct perception by the students 
that extravagance and pecuniary embarrassments 
are considered as a serious and practical bar 
to promotion, and decidedly discouraged by 
Covemment and by the members of it personally, 
will prove more efficacious towards the accom¬ 
plishment of the objects now in \dew than any 
rules whatever. 


^ Kxtract from Letter of the College Council to Bengal Government quoted in 
Letter to Court from Bengal, dated 30 June, 1825, Vide App. L, in P, P., Vol. IX 
of 1831-32. pp. 608-13, 
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The pro3{)srity and fair fame of the civil servants, 
and the ha]>piness of many millions subject to 
the rule of the British (Government, are closely 
connected with the independence from pecuniary 
embarrassment, of those who are to administer 
the civil government; aiid the College (5oun(;il 
are of opinion that the mtiasures suggested in 
this letter will, if judiciously and steadily enforced, 
go far to discourage extravagance, and consequently 
to promote the public interests.’" 

On JuiM;! 23, the (Government agreed to the proposal 
of the Colhige (/ouncil with the exceptions of the limitation 
of the period of attachment to the ('ollege and the option 
to be given of going at once to the Mofussil, neither of 
which was, iis the opinion of Oovernment, desirable. But 
the Court again raised the (piestion of abolition more or 
less on the same grounds as before. They observed ^ :— 

“ Ui)on the whole we find ourselves comiielled to 
convey to you our opinion that the disadvantages 
above enumerated more than counter-balance 
the benefits of the (Calcutta College; and that 
it is expedient to take measures for the dis¬ 
continuance of that institution. We are unwilling 
however to issue peremptory orders for this 
purpose, without having the fullest information 
which you may have been able to collect, on a 
question to which we attach so much conse¬ 
quence.” 

They did not desire the Government to be hasty in 
carrying out their directions, which might be postponed for 
the moment pending a reference to themselves of any 
new facts or arguments against the step advocated. 


1 rublic T.ettorto Benjial of l)ec<«nbt5r. 1827 (para. 23). 
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The Governor-General did not agree with the view of the 
Directors on the question and suspended the execution 
of the order pending the presentation of the case for the 
continuance of the institution^ He based his ease on . 
solid proofs of success evinced in the decided superiority 
of the products of the College over their fellows who had 
not passed through the institution. He admitted and 
regretted some amount of indiscipline and insubordination 
among the students : 

“ 'That tlie system requires improvement,” he remarked, 
“ that it fails in producing those benefits to the 
p(mnle to the extent which the anxious desire of 
all the authorities both here and in England, has 
ever had in view, no one can den\.” 

Bid he put his finger on the right spot when he 
attributed these defects to the patronage system of appoint¬ 
ment which made an efficient system of training for the 
recruits, all the more necessary, by way of overcoming 
its defects. He said :— 

“ As there is no escape from ignorance and incapacity, 
where all places and appointments ai-e a monopoly 
in the hands of a privileged few, it does become 
a most serious duty on the part of the state 
to render as complete as possible, the capacity 
for government of those to whom for so many 
years the destinies of the great empire must be 
committed.” 

As the only other alternative to the system pursuing, 
viz. education of the servants in Mofussil stations was 
attended with very great disadvantages, he preferred the 
existing system of education at Calcutta. At the same time 


' Vide Mifiiito of tlie (:»<.>v'oriu)r>Urtioral (Lur*cl W. liotititick), dated 27 Ueeeiii- 
182S, in Appendix U in V. P., Vol. IX of 1832, p. «30. 
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as a remedy for the evils complained of he recommended 
that power should be taken to suspend from service and 
send back to England those writers who failed to qualify in 
the languages within a specified period,^ and the Secretary 
to the College Council should be vested with necessary 
control and superintendence of the conduct of the students. 
The members of the College Council were equally strongly 
opposed to the abolition.'^ They also did not claim that 
the College was free from all defects and did not admit 
of improvement, but they were satisfied that since the 
date of their last report in August, 1828, the tone of the 
institution had definitely improved. They declared :— 

“ We do not hesitate to declare our conviction that 
the College of Fort W^illiam is now in as high 
a state of efficiency as it can ever reasonably 
be expected to attain, whether reference is had 
to the dUigenee and application of the general 
body of the students, or to their correct moral 
demeanour, and freedom from habits of extra¬ 
vagance, and consequent pecuniary involvement.” 

They advocated, however, the introduction of some 
practical measures for the further improvement of the 
suggestion. On June 2, 1829, the Government decided 
that all writers were to be placed under the superintendence 
of a single officer, viz. the Secretary, with a view to more 
efficient control of the conduct of the students. But as 
we have already observed, the very next year, on the 
recommendation of the Civil Finance Committee, the 
Government decided to abolish the Professorships and 
reduce the establishment of the College. The Court, 
however, was still not satisfied. In their letter to the 

^ This period was oventualiy Hxwl at twelve inoiilhs, with tlirt»e inor.thw' 
grace in exceptional c^osos. 

2 Vidp extract from Letter from tlie College Council to the Beiiaral Covernmtqit, 
dated 20 February, IH29, in P. P., Vol. IX of 1831-32, App. L, p. 023. 
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Governor-General in Council (Public Dept.), dated July 20, 
1830, they disagreed with the opinion of the Governor- 
General and the majority of the Cbuncil as described above, 
and directed them to take stejis for the abolition of the 
College, placing the young sex'vants under the stipervision 
of the more experienced ones, and making necessary 
arrangements for their examination in languages at the 
Presidency. But in his Minute of February 4, 1831,^ 
Lord Bentinck regretted the decision of the Court to 
abolish the College, without waiting for the results of the 
new measuT'es for the imj)rovement of its discipline, 
lately sancitioned by them. So he leeommended the 
suspension of the execution of the Court's orders for 
some time. In the meantime draft rules ® dealing with 
the junior civil servants on arrival in this country after 
the abolition of the College of Foi't William were drawn 
up, which purpoi'ted to make an’angemcnts analogous 
to those in the other two Presidencies. On March 29, 
a letter w’as also addressed by the Government to the 
College Council informing them that in pursuance of orders 
from the Honourable Court, the College would be abolished 
on the 1st of June, 1831. But the Government had still 
not given up hopes of saving the Institution, because on 
the 30th of April, 1831, the Governor-General addressed a 
letter to the Secretary to the Government requesting post¬ 
ponement of the execution of that order pending a further 
reference to the Directors, and the College Council was also 
informed on May 24, that the institution would continue 
until further orders. The Court seems to have been 
persuaded by the Governor-General to rescind their order 
of abolition. Since that time the College with its skeleton 
establishment continued its existence till January 24, 
1854, when for reasons which cannot be traced among 

> P. P., Vol. IX of )831-32, App. L, p. 660. 

> Ibid., p. 670. 
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the records of the College, it was ordered to be abolished. 
The Institution died hard, after a great tussle between the 
Court on the one hand and its authorities and the Govern¬ 
ment on the other. We have outlined above the arguments 
on both sides of the controversy. 


Whetker there mis JvMificMion for Coritiniiing the Fort 
William. Colhge, in its Redvced Form after the 
pjstablishment of the HaileyLiurg ('allege 

It appears to us that, after the sabotaging, if we may 
use the term, of the original scheme of the Fort William 
College as formulated by Wellesley, there was really no 
case for the continuance of the institution, even apart 
from the prevailing indiscipline, dissipation, indolence, 
extravagance, etc, which were made the excuse by the Court 
for its abolition. The College Council and the Goveniment 
were right in thinking that these were not necessarily 
incidental to the institution. I’hey arose from the fact 
that in its reduced shape, the institution ceased to be a 
collegiate establishment altogether and was shorn of all 
the healthy influences of its corporate life which alone 
could keep a large body of young men congregated together 
in a foreign land and at the headquarters with all the 
allurements to vice suiTounding them. When the Directors 
actually established an institution very much bn the lines 
chalked out by Wellesley, the case for another institution 
on a reduced scale in India, even for the avowed purpose 
of teaching the junior servants the country languages, 
did not really exist. That purpose, viz. giving them a 
training in languages, did not by itself justify the existence 
of a collegiate establishment at Calcutta. Naturally, the 
institution began to wither away and dragged on an 
existence practically meaningless. It is simply mental 
inertia and the natural reluctance to abolish an existing 
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institution, even when it has lost its raison d*4tre, that made 
its advocates fight for its continuance. The training in 
languages could be very well arranged for by providing for a 
little more intensive work (because the servants were given a 
training in the rudiments already) at Haileybury, and placing 
them under the supervision of district officers during a 
period of probation and making their appointment 
dependent upon passing a test in those languages. As 
regards the questions whether the education of the civil 
servants could best be given in a special institution for 
the purpose, or whether it should be completed in England 
or in India, we leave these for later consideration. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Company’s Civil Service—C-ontrhjittton ok the 
Haileyburv (Jollege 

Arrangements for the EduaUion of the Junior Civil Servants 
at Fart St. George and Bomhuy 

We have already seen that when the Court after much 
(•ontroversy sanctioned the continuance of the Fort William 
College at Calcutta, they directed that writers from the 
other two Presidencies were not to be educated in that 
institution, but separate arrangements were to be made 
for them. It took some time to work them out in detail; 
in the nu^antime junior servants were left to shift for 
themselves as best they could in picking uj) the languages. 
In Madras steps were taken in that direction earlicu* than 
in Bombay. In the Public Letter from Madras of 
October 24, 1808, the Madras Government reported the first 
Regulations which they had issued for the instruction 
of the civil servants in the languages of the province. 
’I’hesc provided that the junior civil scTvants should on 
their arrival at Madras commence the study of one at 
least of the native languages; that a native': teacher was 
to be engaged at public expense ; that (piarterly exatiiina- 
tions were to be held, which should also extend to sid)jects 
of general knowledge connected with the affairs of the 
Company; that such students as so desired should be 
accommodated with lodgings at public expense during 
their period of study. In the Public Letter from Madras 
of January 28, 1809, it. was pointed out that the residence 
of the junior servants at Madras for the purpose of study 
was fixed generally at twelv** months, but in special cases 


37-!3«4B 
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where fnends or relatives were prepared to be responsible 
for their conduct and progress in studies, they were allowed 
to leave the Presidency even before. 

In the early part of January of 1812, the Madras 
^vernment communicated their intention of placing the 
jUBjor civil servants under the care of a Board of Superin¬ 
tendence who were to be entrusted with the direction 
their studies in oriental languages.^ It was in the 
middle of 1812 that the establishment of a College for the 
instruction of the Company’s servants in the native 
languages-, was announced.® The establishment was rather 
on a modest scale. The expense of the College for 1813, 
which may be taken as a typical year, was about Rs. 9&,OO0. 


Hulas fw the College of Fort <SV. (horge, 13th July, 1827 

Detailed rules for the management of the College 
were passed by the Governor-General in Council on the 13th 
of July, 1827.® I’he main features of these rules regarding 
the constitution and organisation of the College may be 
briefly given here. The superintendence of the College 
was vested in a Board at the Presidency consisting of 
members nominated by the Governor in Council including 
a Member of the Council as the Chairman, assisted by 
one or more secretaries, with the necessary establishment. 
Two public examinations were to be held each year, being 
conducted by the Board, if necessary, with the assistance 
of the several t’anslators to the Government. The Board 
was to report the results of the examinations to the 
Government, stating the comparative proficiency of the 
students in the different branches of study. There were 

1 PiibUf? I.<etter from Madras, dated 10 January, iai2. Paras. 89-91. Vid 9 
Madras Letters Received,” Vol. 39 (I. O. R.), 

„ * Public Letter from Madras, dated 19 June, 1812, Para. 6. Tbid, 

» P. P., Vol. TX of 1*31.32, Appendix L, 
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also to be private examinations between the public ones. 
The Board was required to submit to the Government at 
the beginning of every year a report of their proceedings 
to be forwarded to the Court. As soon as a junior servant 
arrived, the Secretaries were to forward to him a copy 
of the above rules and require him to appear for an entrance 
examination before admission. Every such servant,' 
his admission was to select for study one of the following 
languages :— 

Tamil, Teloogoo, Malayalam, (Jarnataca and Marhatta. 

The students might also at the discretion of the Board 
be permitted to pursue their studies in one of the four 
classic languages :— 

Sanskrit, Hindoostanee, Persian and Arabic. 

On a junior servant’s choosing a language for study, 
the Board was to appoint a teacher to instruct him, there 
being no Professors or lecturers on the establishment 
of the College Apart from languages, they were expected 
to make themselves acqua nted with the Regulations of 
Government connected with the management of revenues 
and the administration of justiqe, books being furnished 
to them for this purpose at public expense. 

It was made optional with a junior 'bivil servant to 
pursue his studies either at the Presidency or imder the 
supervision of a senior servant in the interior. The salary 
of the jimior civil servants during their period of study 
was to undergo progressive increase, only on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Board to be made on the basis of the quality 
and progress of their work. They were also allowed a 
monthly allowance for house-rent. All junior civil servants, 
reported by the Board as qualified to transact public busi-. 
ness without any aid frc^tn an interpreter in one language, 
was to be deemed eligible for subordinate situations in the' 
service, and those reported qualified in two languages 
■were to be eligible for any situation in the ser'vice. But 
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no civil servant was to remain attached to the College for 
a period longer than two years. 


A rramjetnenl in the liombay Presidency 

8o far as the Presidency of Bombay was concerned, the 
instruction of the junior servants was long neglected 
after they had been forbidden to attend the College at 
Calcutta for the purpose. For about sixteen years the 
study of the languages was left to the option of the junior 
servants, and naturally very few cared to devote their 
attention to them. It was as late as 1819 ^ that the Court 
directed the Bombay Government to communicate to them 
a plan for the instruction of the Company's servants on 
an economical scale. They wrote :— 

“ We shall take care to supply the civil service with 
a due proportion of writers in tlu* ensuing season, 
and, as we are desirous of affording them the 
means of improvement in tlui native languages 
on their arrival at Bombay, you arc hereby 
directed to submit to us a plan for that purpose, 
modelled on as economical a scale as may be 
consistent with the end in view. In the meantime 
we authorize you to ])rovide Moonshies for their 
instruction and to defray the expense u])on this 
proceeding.” 

Mountstuart Elphinstone, on assuming charge of 
Government, ordered a circular to be issued to all junior 
civil servants of less than three years’ standing as follows :— 
“ That the Honourable Governor in Council has it in 
contemplation to establish a College for the 
instruction in the native languages of the junior 

Ml(?venlie Letb<^r to Bombay, dated 14 July, 1810 (Para. ri?). Vide Bombay 
Despatchvti^ Vol. 43 (T. O. K.). 
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{'ivil sc^rvantiS appointed to this Presidency, and 
that a knowlcdjfc of the Hindoostanee language 
will be made an indispensable qualification for 
offi(!ial em])loyment in all eases; and that every 
servant who has not been three years in the 
eountry at the time vhen the Clollege is instituted, 
and cannot pass an examination in that language, 
will be removed from his appointment and sent 
to the Oollege, until such time as he shall have 
acquired tlu* requisite qualification.” (Government 
circular of June 14, 1820.) 

It is clear from this circular that he had in contempla¬ 
tion the establishment of a (Jollege for the pui jjosc, and this 
intention was formally commuuicatefi to the Gourt in a 
Public Letter, dated August 29, 1821. In that letter the 
news of a College having already been established at Poona 
for the time being for the education of the natives was 
communicated to Ihem, and i( was pointed out that any 
definitive proceedings for the education of the Company’s 
servants had been postponed, awaiting the decas on of the 
Court in the matter. Home ])rovisional measures that had 
already been adopted for the examination of t hose servants 
in their kuowlcdge of the native languages would, it 
was suggested, be continued in the meantime. The Court 
in their reply ^ negatived the proposal for the establishment 
of a College for the education of the Company’s servants 
on financial grounds, but they directed nevertheless that 
the young gentlemen should study the oriental languages 
privately and pass an examination in two of them; first 
in Hindoostanee “ as an indispensable qualification for 
official employment,” and secondly, in either Marhattee or 
Ghizzerattee, to become entitled to ‘ promotion to the second 
step in any line.” 

1 Ciourt’s Letter to Bombay Departinent), dated 11 Juno, 182;i 

( Paraa. 2-11). BomUitj Dvsjyaichvs, Vol. 48 (I. O. 11.). 
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The Bombay Government in reply ^ stated that as 
they were precluded from establisliing a College at Bombay 
they wanted the Court to allow them to take some measures 
for the instruction in languages of the junior servants, and 
particularly the appointment of a permanent Committee of 
Examuiers. The Court in their reply, date^peptember 21, 
1825, having agreed to the proposal of the Government, a set 
of rules for the instruction of the Junior servants was pub¬ 
lished on the 1st of September, 1826, relating to examina¬ 
tions, the appointment of a Committee of Examiners, the 
standard of attainment in the languages required of the 
junior servants for promotion as per advice of the Directors 
mentioned above. It is made clear that no higher appoint¬ 
ments in the Revenue and J udicial lines were to be secured 
without passing the language examinations. The constitu¬ 
tion of the Committee of Examiners for examining the civil 
servants in the country languages was announced in an order 
of the Government of June 6,1826. ® The Committee was 
constituted of three members, of whom the Persian Secretary 
to the Government was to be an ex-officio member, a second 
to be nominated by the Government at each examination and 
the third, a permanent junior member, to act as Secretary 
to the Committee, and available for all such duties as the 
Government might think expedient in connection with 
he promotion of oriental literature and education among 
the natives. Thus for the first time under these rules some 
arrangement was officially made in Bombay for the instruc,- 
tion and -ensuring a certain standard of knowledge in the 
country languages among the junior civil servants of the 
.Company The^ rules were further elaborated in July^ 

1 Tj^tter from • Bombay Govornmont to Court (Public Department), dated 
11 August J1824 (Paras. 4-7), LeUern Received from BQtid>ay, VoL 44 (I. O. R.). 
I'here i« reference in tills letter to a Minute by ElphinstOho on the subject and the 
measures prescribed to that end in Gen. Cons. (Bombay) of 10th March, 1824. 

* Vide Letter from the Secretary to the Government of Bombay (Education) 
6 June, 1820 (paras. 2, 4 and .5) hiP. Pm.VoI. IX of 18.3L32, App. L, p. 034. 
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1828.^ The main features of the arrangement under these,".; 
Rules for the instruction of junior servants may be described 
here. 

The writers, on arrival at the Presidency and in the 
event of their not having friends to live with, were ])rovid- 
ed with houses and servants by the (,'hief Secretary to the 
Gov^mment, the expense being recovei’cd from their 
salaries. The Secretary to the Civil Examination (Committee 
supplied them with copies of orders of Oovernment regard¬ 
ing the plan of their studies, ]n“ovided Ibera with Monnshien. 
and they were allowed to remain at the Presidency only 
on condition of presenting themselves for examination 
within four months of their arrival. In the absence of 
such an undertaking, and in the event of failure to pass 
the examination within the time, they were sent into such 
parts of the province as the Government might direct. 
The writers remaining at the Presidency were jdaced 
under the guidance and control of the f’hief Secretary to the 
Government, and those sent to the interior, under a similar 
control of the collector. The officers under whose guidance 
they were placed were enjoined to regard the strict superin¬ 
tendence over the young gentlemen as one of their 
important duties. They were even instructed to make 
quarterly reports, to the Government on their general c onduct 
and attention io their studies. In the absence of a collegiate 
institution, it was specifically pointed out, they were to 
take the place of such a one, so far as the studies and disci¬ 
pline of the writers were concerned. They were expected 
to pass the first examination in Hirtdoostanee within twlevc 
Eoliths, and the second examination either in Gvzzerattee' 
or Marhattee within at least two years and a half. ITieif 
failure to pass within'the prescribed periods was to be 

■Wr 

• Ftde Bombay Regulations (General Department), dated 11 July, 4828, regard¬ 
ing the junior members of the civil service, jp. P., Vol. IX of 18SI-32, Appendix J., 
j>p. 68^9. : . . , ^ 
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accounted for. Siicc^ess at the first examination entitled 
the civil servant to publit^ employment in subordinate 
positions. On pa.ssing the second lie was ajipointed to 
a .su|)erior post in the Revenue line of the service where 
he was recpiired to put in two years’ service before he was 
eligible for employment in other departments. Like their 
compeers in Madras, the junior servants in Bombay also 
were expected to make themselves acquainted with the 
Regulations of Government connected with the manage¬ 
ment of Revenues and the administration of justice. As at 
Madras and later at Calcutta, at Bombay also, there were 
no Professors. I’lie students were [irovided with 3Ioonfihie„s 
to teach them the languages of the Province. After 1830, 
that is, after the carrying out of further measures of 
retrenchment in the establishment of the Fort William 
College by Bentinek on the recommendations of the Civil 
Finance (Committee, already mentioned, it may be said in a 
general way that the arrangements for tlu* instruction of the 
junior civil servants in the country languagt's were more oi- 
less asisimilated. Although the establishments in Calcutta 
and Madras passed by the dignified title of “ (^nlleges,” 
they were not really so. In Calcutta, it is true, the students 
had a greater degree of common life and sjient a longer 
period at the Presidency, with all that it meant for both 
good and evil, than at the othei’ two Presidencies, but in none 
of them was there that systematic education and discipline 
and healthy corporate life that are characteristic of a 
Collegiate institution. It appears, however, that in spite 
of its neglected condition, and in spite of all the carping 
criticism that it has come in for, students of the Fort 
William College of Calcutta were on the whole more serious 
in their work than their compeers in the other two 
Presidencies This is borne out by the following facts.^ 

1 Memorandum (A) to the Minute of the CJovornor-deneral (W. Bentinek), 
dated 27 December, 1828. P. P., Vol. IX of 1831-.12. Appendix L. p. 643. 
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Two hundred and fifteen students were admitted 
into the College of Fort William during the j)eriod between 
1820 and 1828, forty-two into the Madras establishment and 
ninety-six into lhat of Bombay within the same period. 
There is no reason to believe that the standard of examina¬ 
tion in any two of the oriental languages taught at the 
two presidencies was more difficult than that at Calcutta, 
and yet in the Fort William College eighty-six of the two 
hundred and fifteen, or more than one-third, were reported 
qualified for the j)ublic service by a competent knowledge 
of two of the prescribed languages in less than a twelve 
month dtiring that period. At Madras the corresponding 
figure was only five out of forty-two, or less than one-eighth 
and at Bombay, where the examination is believed 
to have been easier than at Madras, the progress towards 
the second degree of (lualification, that is, in the knowledge 
of Marhattee or Cuzzerattee was much slower, orfiy thirteen 
out of ninety-six having passed in eight years. 

The College at Haileyhnry - Iff* Origin 

Having discussed the arrangement for the instruction of 
the Company’s (livil servants in India, we may review the 
position of its counterpart in Kngland. Although the 
Court quarrelled over Wellesley’s scheme rather ol)stinately. 
it is clear that even in the ('ourse of the controversy they 
felt the need of some such institution. Even in their 
letter of January 27, 1802, while vetoing the scheme of 
Wellesley, they expressed their approval of the idea under¬ 
lying the plan. In a draft despatch to Bengal of 
July 19, 1803 ^ submitted to the Board of Cnntrol for their 
approval, they expressed their opinion that the Company’s 

1 Draft No. 177, dated 10 July. 1803. in reply to the Governor-Genorars 
letter of 5 August, 1802. Vide Home MUeetlmi^oua No. 487 (I. O. H.). 

pp. 455 528. 
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servants should receive a liberal European education 
supplemented by oriental learning, and informed that they 
had in view an Institution at home for providing instruction 
in European subjects with greater facility than in India. 
The task of working out a plan seems to have been referi’ed 
by the Court of Directors to the Committee of Corres¬ 
pondence, who in their report submitted in October, 
1804, stated their views on the proposed institution as 
follows ^ :— 

“ As the Company’s civil servants are to be employed 
in all the different branches of the administration of 
extended dominions, it will be readily admitted that, as 
far as may consist with an early entrance upon the duties 
of active life (also very necessary in their case), they should 
receive an education, comprehending not only the usual 
course of classical learning, but the elements of such other 
parts of knowledge as may be more pecidiarly applicable to 
the stations they have to fill. Independent of the improve¬ 
ments which they may receive from establishments in 
India in studies properly Oriental (improvements which 
cannot commence till some years of youth are already 
past), there is a most important period of life to be filled 
up before they leave their native country. In that period 
their principles of every kind are to be formed and their 
minds cultivated : It is the only period their destination 
will allow for the acquisition of European literature and 
science; and, in a word, on the use which is made of it must 
depend, in a very material degree, their future character 
and services. It is not then to be doubted that they 
should not bo left to such chance of acquisition as the 
routine of j)ublic or country schools may, under all the 
varieties of the situation, tutorage, example, and other 

^ Vide evidence of J. M. Batten, Principal of the East India College, given 
before the Select Committee of Him House of Oommone on 12 July, 1832, 
P. P., Vol. IX of 1831-32, 
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circumstances incident to persons collected from every 
part of the United Kingdom, afford them. There ought 
to be one course and standard of appropriate education 
for them ; and to this end, one place of instruction. There 
they should be trained with care, and required to give proofs' 
of real proficiency; in order to which they should be 
subjected to the test of strict and impartial examination, 
a test hardly to be looked for in all the different modes 
and degrees of their present education. 

Soon after, the Court declared their intention of 
founding a College in a Despatch to Bengal, dated May 21, 
1806. They wrote :— 

“ We have resolved on the establishment of an 
institution in this country upon an enlarged scale, 
where the writers destined for our service in India 
will receive instruction in all the most useful 
branches of European learning; and we also expect 
they will be enabled to acquire a competent 
knowledge in Oriental literature.” 

The foundation of the College building was laid on 
May 12, 1806. The College started with a Principal and 
six Professors in the following subjects :— (a) Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, (6) Classical and general literature, 
(c) History and Political Economy, (d) General Policy and 
Laws of England, (e) Arabic, Persian and Hindoostanee 
literature, (/) Hindoo Literature and History of Asia. 
There were some Assistant Professors also, and the Bishop 
of London became the Visitor^ 

The institution was given statutory status and stability 
in 1813 by the Charter Act of the year (53 Geo. Ill, 

1 The plan of education eventually adopted, ae will be seen, was baaed upon 
the principles formulated in this Report, combining the provisions for an enlarged 
European education with rudiments of Oriental languages. 
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G. 165)/ under Section 46 of which the appointmcnit to 
writerships in India was made conditional on keeping four 
terms at the Haileybury College according to its Rules 
and Regulations and producing a certificate from the 
•Principal to that effect. Subsequently, however, the 
requirement of this Act had to be relaxed in the circum¬ 
stances to be discussed later on. 

Gmwtitution of the College under Statutes and Regulations 

The first Statutes and Regulations of the College 
were framed in 1814 and enforced in 1816, although .they 
were modified later in some directions. Thus for instance, 
the Rules and Regulations with regard to the entrance 
examination were changed in 1834 and in 1837. 

We may briefly describe here the constitution and 
organisation of the College as defined under the Statutes 
and Regulations of 1816. 

The Statiites of the College were distinguished from 
Regulations. Under the former can»e all laws and rules 
respecting the constitution and government of the (5olloge 
of a more general and permanent nature to be made by 
the Court of Directors subject to the approbation of the 
Board of Control. Regulations comprised all orders and 
rules more detailed in character, relating to the internal 


' ISoctioriH 44 48 of the Art rolatcci to the Haileybury (/ollege. Sec. 48 run* 

thus : “ It shall not bo lawful for the said Court of Directors to noimimUi, appoint, 

or send to tho Presidcncie.-i of Fort William, V\>rt St. Ceor^e or Bombay, any person 
in the capat.dty of a writer, unless such person shall have been duly entered at such 
College, aiifi have re.dded there four torfns«^yftii|cordiug to tho Rules and Regulations 
thereof; and shall also produce to "he said Court of Directors, a certificate under 
the hand of the Principal of the said Odllege. testifying that ho had for the space 
of four terms been a mernbor of and duly conformed to tho Rules and Jtegulations 
of the said College.” Of couy^ ahe College got .statutory recognition in 1807 by an 
Act of Parliament of that year (47 Geo. Ill, Cap. 08), section 7 of which provided 
that tht'time spen^j^y^/iW’riters at tho East India Collogo not eiLCoeding two years, 
the age of seventeen shall be accounted as so much time spent in service in 
India for purposes of entitling thorn to certain offices and employments with certain 
salaries under the Act of 1793 (Sec. 57). But it is by the Act of 1813 that education 
and residence in the College was made a condition of appointment to office. 
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government of the College. Ihese were made by the 
(yommittee of the College? or College Council subject to 
alteration by the Court of Directors. The Committee of 
the College of the C'ourt of Directors was the superintending 
authority to see to the proper execution of the Statutes 
and Regulations, together with the current business and 
affairs of the College, on which they might from time to 
time issue orders, but the immediate suj)erintendence and 
execution rested with the College Council composed of the 
Principal, the Dean and Professors, 'fhe Visitor who was 
the Bishop of London, ex-ojjicio, was the final appellate 
authority for any member of the College in all cases, 
relating to the rights, powers, ])rivileges or duties either 
of the whole body (;olle(!tively or of any of its members 
individually, as also for any student expelled by the College 
Council. The Princijial was vested with a general superinten¬ 
dence over every branch of the estabhshmentand themainte- 
nance of the discipline of the institution. Other executive 
officers of the College were the Registrar, the Dean and the 
Librarian. There was the provision for a public exa¬ 
mination of all students at the end of each term. There 
was also a preliminary entrance examination in Classics 
and Arithmetic on passing which the candidates were 
furnished with a copy of the Statutes and Regulations of the 
College and formally admitted as students by subscribing, 
in the College Chapel, to a declaration in the following 
form :— 

“ J, A.B. do solemnly promise that 1 will submit to 
the Statutes and Regulations of the College and that 
I will pay respect and obedience to all that have authority 
tin it.” 

On completing the course in the College and having 
thl requisite certificate from the Principal, the students 
were nlft, however, automatically entitled to appointment 
as writers, unless the Court of Directors, in their 
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discretion, should deem fit. The students were to pay 
one hundred guineas per annum towards their board and 
lodging and education, but the fees covered only a small 
part of the expenses of the institution, the rest 
being contributed by the Company. The staff at the 
start included many distinguished scholars such as T. K. 
Malthus for General History, Political Economy and 
Commerce, Jonathan Scott for Oriental studies, and 
E. Lewton for Philology. The admission to the Haileybury 
College was not quite free and open, but dependent on 
the nomination of the Directors ’ which was invariably 

^ In tho diutribiition of patronage the Chairman and J^epiity (/hairman alwayH 
had a larger share than urilinary Directors. Of course, the proportion varied from 
time to time. Thus in 1778, out of 47 writ^^rs noiriina1/od, tiie Chair and tho Deputy 
each had 8 ; and ordinary diroot;ors one each. T^ator on the Board of Control also 
came in for a share, usually di.jf)osed of by its (Uiairman. 'Phus by an order of 14 
February, 1808, it was laid down: “ That of the nominabions of writers of this year 
the Chairs sen<l out two each for Madras and Bombay ; that each other Director 
send out one writer for Madras or Bombay ; and tliat the Board (of Controll) send 
out two w'riters for Madras or Bombay.’' (Vuh Mfrmorials uf Old Hailetfhunj 
College, by F. C. Danver.s, Sir M. Moiiior-Williams and others.) 

We may also (juote figuro.s for a later period from a statomont showing the 
number of appointments to India, made on tho nomination of the (’oiirt of Directors 
and the Board of Control, on tho average of five years, ending with ] 830-31 

Description Average number Chair hthI Board of Ordinary 

per annum Deputy (^hair Control Directors 

Writers for India 30.2 2.8 2.8 1.4 

{Vide. Statement No. 4 in App, B, to Pari. Pa]:)or, No. IX of 1831-32.) 

We give below some figures for the next period. In Parliamenlnrxf Paper^ Vol. 
LXIX of IS.52-53 (pp. 60-02) is given a return of tho annual allotment of the patro¬ 
nage, civil and military, of tho Court of Directors since 30 April, 1834, showing 
tho numl>or assigned to each Direittor and President of tho Board of Control and 
tho number aetually appointed by the same in each year since that time. We 


quote figures only for a few typical years :— 

Allotment Assignee 

Civil 

Number 

year 

Nomination 

appointed M 

1834-35 Chairman 

2 


Dy. Chairman 

2 : 

23 

22 Directors 

22 i 

President of tho Board of Control 

2 1 



28 
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given to young men connected with their friends and 
relatives. In the last Chapter we have also seen how it 
led to a regular and systematic traffic in patronage of the 
most vicious character. This placed a serious limitation 
on the choice of an Indian career by the ordinary English 
youth and not infrecjuently affected the quality of the 
recruits. However, the evils of the system were to some 
extent counteracted by the re<iuirernent of having to pass 
the preliminary entrance examination at the India House' 
referred to above, which was condmited by an outside 
body of examiners appointed by the Board of Control. 
The examination was not of course of a very high standai-d 
and was mainly intended to test the level of general educa¬ 
tion of the candidates. The candidate had also to submit 
testimonials. I’he examiners might reject the candidates, if 
they chose, or defer their nomination to .some future date. 
Sometimes the candidates were rejected on th(dr first 
examination, but this mere postfwned their nomination 


.Allotment 

AHdignee 

('ivii 

year 


N^rirnination 

1 840-41 

Chairman 

4 ) 


Dy. Chairman 

4 ! 

1 


22 Directore (2 each) 

44 1 


Prewitlent of the Board of (^ontrol 

4 1 



50 

1846-47 

Chairman 

2 ) 


Dy. Chairman 

2 1 


22 Directors 

22 i 


President of tlio Hoard of Control 

2 1 



28 

1852-53 

Chairman 

4 j 


Dy. Chairman 

4 i 


22 Directors (2 each) 

44 j 


President of the Hoard of Control 

4 1 



56 


NuTiibc'i’ 

appoint(Ml 


47 


37 


45 
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for another six months after which the\' could take the 
examination again. Three successive reje(4ions constituted 
disqualification for nomination, which was rather rare. 
From the evidence of Principal Melvill before the Select 
Committee of Parliament ^ it appears that about one-third 
of the candidates were generally rejected at each examina¬ 
tion ; but he did not attach much importance to the 
bearing of success or failure at this examination on the 
future career of a candidate. It is doubtful, however, 
if the preliminary examination could neutralise the evils 
of patronage in the hands of the Directors. Thus Mr. J. 
C. Marshman, a missionary with long experience of India, 
in his evidence before the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords, referred to above, pointed out that although it 
was said to be a rather stiff examination, yet a nomination 
by one of the Directors was generally found to stand good, 
and that although a candidate might be rejected once 
or twice, he was in almost every case sure of appoint¬ 
ment ultimately; and those who were utterly unable to 
pass went out into the cavalry. 

Of course, mere admission into Haileybury did not 
amount to appointment. The candidates had to pass 
through a regular course of study and had to pass certain 
examinations before they were appointed as Avriters. After 
much controversy a two years' course extending over 
four terms was adopted, with a terminal examination at 
the end of each term prescribed by the Statutes of the 
College.^ If a student failed in an examination, he lost 
the term, and a loss of two such successive terms or three 
terms in all debarred him from continuing in the College. 


* Vide Report of the Select Committee of the HouHe of I..ord8 to enquire into 
the operation of the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV, C. 55, etc. (MiiiutOH of Evidence). P. P., 
Vol. LXIX of 1862-63. 

* The arrangement here described was under the Ref^ulations of 1837. Vide 
Evidence of Melvill. Thid, 
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As regards the standard of the final examination it has 
been said that for a mere pass the standard was exceedingly 
moderate, and the aid of a well-kept notebook for three 
nights before the History or the Law Examination generally 
enabled even the most backward student to get tlirough. 
But even after keeping the t<irms and passing the examina¬ 
tions a student might be refused appointment under 
the Statutes, as we have already seen, if th(^ Directors 
thought fit. 

’Phe syllabus was framed so as to impart to the stiidents 
instruction mainly in subjects and languages, a knowledge 
of which would be useful in the pei formance of their duties 
in India. Instruction in the different subjects was spread 
over the four terms, usually in the following order. In 
the first term the subjects of study comprised I^aw, (lassies. 
Mathematics and Sanskrit. In the second term, to these 
were added either Political Economy or History (taken 
in alternate' tc'-rrns) and anothc'r language—I’ersian, if the 
student was destined for the Presidency of Bombay or 
Bengal and Telegoo, if for Madras. In th(' third term, 
to these subjects was added Hindoostanee. In the fourth 
term there was no cihange in the subjects but a more 
intensive study was made preparatory to the final examina¬ 
tion. Students were admitted quite early in their life, 
the age of admission generally varying from seventeen 
to twenty-one. This was because the Directors were anxious 
to see their men well placed in life as early in their can'cr 
as possible. 


London Board of Kmnnnern— AcU of 1826 avd 1820 

Since the establishment of the Haileybury College till 
its abolition in 1858, the East India College at Haileybury 
was the only source of supply of civil servants for the 
Company. Por a few years, however, in the interval a 

39—130413 
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body called the London Board of Examiners was instituted, 
which became an alternative source of supply. But this 
was only an emergency measure. In the twenties of the 
last century a great shortage of men in the covenanted, 
i.e. superior service of the Oomany was complained of by 
the authorities in India, owing to expansion in the territories 
of the Company as well as in its administrative machinery, 
which, b}' the way, gave an imj;)etus to an increased employ¬ 
ment of Indians, particularly in the judicial line, and also an 
enlargement of powers of Indian officers. But as under the 
Act of 1793 superior offices were reserved only for covenanted 
serv^ants of the Company in the civil line, this source of 
sup])ly could not meet the requirements. The supply 
from the Haileyljury College was rather inelastic, because 
nominations had to be made more than two years ahead 
to provide for the requirements of a particular year. In 
182.') it appeared that there was not a sufficient number of 
men qualified under the provisions of the Act of 1813 to fill 
the vacancies in the civil establishments of the Presidencies. 
As a result of correspondence betw'een the Court and the 
Board it was decided to approach Parliament for powers 
to meet the emergency. Accordingly an Act was passed 
in 1826 (7 Geo. IV, Cap. .56) granting powers to the Court 
of Directors for a term of three years, a dispensation from 
the provisions of the Act of 1813 (Sec. 46 of Act, 53 Geo. 
Ill, C. 155) which required the attendance of four terms 
at the College from every person previously to his proceeding 
to India as a writer. It was made lawful for the Court of 
Directors to nominate and appoint, and to send to the 
Presidencies as a writer any person who could produce such 
testimonials of his cl^racter and conduct and pass such 
an examination for qualifying as writers as should||^ required 
under the Rules and Regulations to be framed by ithe Court 
of Directors with the consent of the Board of Cdhtrol. 
In the very same year Regulations were framed in tmns 
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ot the Act under which a Board, csalled the London Board 
of Lxaminers, was appointed and other proceedings adopted 
for the examination of such writers as did not pass tiirough 
the Oollege. Under the Regulations persons of ages between 
eighteen and twenty-two, who could produce testimonials 
of good conduct were ehgible for the examination. The 
plan for the examination consisted of two tests—the 
Classical and Mathematical Test, and the Oriental Test. 
Some minimum standards were set forth in respect of 
knowledge in the European classics. Arithmetic, Algebra, etc. 
The standard of the examination was very poor indeed, 
and we have it, on the testimony of Rev. J. H. Batten,* 
that the minimum required hardly exceeded the standard of 
the entrance examination to Haileybury and approximated 
to little more than ordinary school education. In fact 
several of the persons who passed the London Board exami¬ 
nation were withdrawn or sent down from Haileybury— 
those whose continuance there would have been injurious 
to the discipline of the institution. Mr. Batten remarked, 
perhaps flippantly, that in this way it proved a boon to that 
institution. In another way the arrangement, in his 
opinion, proved injurious to Haileybury—(1) in so far as it 
substituted an examination without residence at the College 
for the Collegiate course and (2) it shortened the Collegiate 
course in certain cases. It brought about an invidious 
contrast in qualifications between those who passed through 
the Institution and those who passed through the Board— 
a contrast working to the disadvantage of those detained 
at the College and naturally breeding discontent and a 
sense of grievance specially among the senior students of 
the College. The latter suffered by comparison in respect 
of greater sacrifice both of time and money. The effect 
of the arrangement on the Service was also calculated to 

‘ Vide luH evideiuMJ before the Select Oominittee of Parliamefit (Minutes of 
£!videuo6» P. P-» Vol. IX ol 1B31-S2). 
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be detrimental, first by omitting from the plan of examina¬ 
tion some useful subjects like Law and Political Economy, 
and secondly, because of the low standard of knowledge 
that sufficed for a pass. The candidates were classed in 
the order in which they might reach higher degrees of 
attainment, the classification determining the relative 
rank on appointment. The tendency of a non-collegiate 
examuiation conduc-ted by a body of examiners, however 
emuient and experienced, to bring down the qualifications 
to the minimum will be evident from the results of the 
examination held by the London Board. Principal Batten 
pointed out in course of his evidence referred to above 
that since March, 1829 up to 1832, of 34 persons passing 
through the Ijondon Board, not one had been placed in the 
first class, only eight in the second, the rest in the third. 
A detailed classification of writers passed by the Ijondon 
Beard from 1827 to 1832 is noted below,^ which also bears 
out the Principal’s evidenci^. This lowness of the minimum 
with the Board had the effect of keeping down the standard 
of tests in the College also during the period. I’he Princi])al 


’ lOxaiuination 

I’otul iiiitnlx! 
passed 

I* Numb<?r in the 
first (‘lass 

Niiinl»er in tiie 
st^reiid class 

Number ii 
the tliird (rh 

ba<ly day. 1S27 

8 

1 


2 

n 

Mirhaeliiias. 1827 

0 

•> 


2 

2 

Lady flay. 1828 

0 

tiil 


1 

it 

Micliaelnias, 1828 

M 

1 


(i 

7 

Lady day, 1820 

13 

1 



7 

MirhaolniHK. 1820 

.*» 

fiit 


1 

4 

Lady day, 1830 

0 

Hi! 


2 

4 

Mieliaelnias. 1830 

7 

nil 


2 

n 

Lady day, 1831 

1 

nil 


nil 

4 

MicliaelinaH, 1831 

7 

nil 


\\ 

4 

[jady day, 1832 

i) 

nil 


nil 

rt 


H4 

5 


27 

52 

Si‘(?retary's Ollicc, 

East India 

1 

1 

October, 1632. 



1’hc above table i« referred to by Mr. F. Auber in reply to a question (No. 1«) 
put to him at the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1832 {vkle 
App. b, in Pari. Paper, Vol. IX of 1831*32, p. 580). 
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also drew attention to the further defect in the system, viz. 
the substitution of mere testimonials for a probationary covir8(^ 
of conduct as at the College which was calcidated to afford 
a test of character not only to the authorities of the College 
and the general public but to the students themselves, one 
with another, with o})portunities of forming friendships 
and connections, so valuable in their futun* caieer in India. 
The Act had another injurious effect both on the Service' 
and the College in so far as it made ])ossible a epiicker 
transition through the t'ollege. The^ operation of the 
Act was originally for three years. But in 1829, power 
was taken by a fresh Act of Parliament (10 Geo. IV, C^ip. 
10) to continue its operation until April 10, 1834. But 
after a time, when the deficiency in the supply of 8U]H?rior 
civil servants ceased to exist, the ('ourt no longer availed 
themselves of the jmwers umler this Act, and Haileybury 
om^e again became the only source of supply of civil servants 
to the Company. 


Pmposal of Limited Co-mpelUion—Ad of IfloiS 

About this time a bill for the nmewal of the Comj)any’K 
charter and providing for the better government of India was 
on the anvil, and along with other matters relating to India 
the question of education of civil seiwants for India became 
a subject of discussion between the Court of Directors and the 
Government through its representative, the Board of Control.^ 
From the side of the Government, Mr. ('harles Grant, the 
Chairman of the Board of Control, proposed to qualify 
the unrestricted patronage of Directors—as it had never 
been popular—by a limited competition among their nomi- 


1 These discussions will be found in full in Pari. Paper, Vol. XXV of 1838. They 

have also been published as a separate volume entitled.‘‘ Papers rot^arding Nego- 

tiation with His Majesty’s Ministers oti the subject of the Kast India C^ompany’.s 
Charter ” (1838). 
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iiees. Haileybury was to remain, but the Directors' nominees 
were to pass through a process of limited competition. 
Originally he suggested ^ that the students were to ‘ fee 
Emitted only as comjietitors for appointment— more than 
tfie number of vacancies in India being nominated—final 
appointment being made on the residts of a public exa¬ 
mination held on the comjjletion of their course of studies 
at Haileybury. The vacancies at the College were to be 
filled by the Directors nominating in rotation. The require¬ 
ments of the service in India were to be estimated by the 
Governor-General in Council each year and to be reported 
to England one year ahead, the Board having the power to 
reduce the number but not to increase it. Later on Mr. 
Grant modified his proposal, and quite rightly, so as to apply 
the competitive process at the initial stage rather than at 
the final stage.^ He now suggested that the Directors 
should nominate four times as many candidates for admission 
as there might be vacancies in service, and one-fourth of 
this number was to be selected for admission by an examina¬ 
tion. The final examination was not to be selective, but 
was only to determine the lelativc ^situations of those 
going out successful. The reaction of the Court to this 
proposal, as was only to be expected, was unfavoui’- 
able, as materially aft’ecting their power of patronage 
which they valued so much. In their reply, dated the 
2nd of July, 1833, they pointed out that they could 
not consider the scheme as satisfactory and calculated 
effectively to provide the means of giving good servants 
to the Indian Empire. They proposed instead the abolition 
of the Haileybury College altogether and revived the idea 
of a public examination of candidates nominated by 


‘ Mttmoraridum submitted by Charles Grant with a letter to Mr. G. 

Havenshaw, dated 17 December. 1832. (V. P., Vul. XXV of 1833.) 

* 1 setter from C. Grant tt> tlie (’hainnan of the Company, dated 27 June, 

1833. 

i 
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themselves after an education at the existing institutions in 
the country. This might have been suggested to them by 
the recent experience of the London Board of Examiners, 
because it would maintain their patronage intact. They 
based their contention, however, on the ostensible grounds of 
expense of the Institution which, they held, was no longer 
necessary, regard being had to the fact that facilities for those 
branches of education, which necessitated the establishment 
of a special institution like Haileybury, were at this time 
available at many educational centres in England. There 
was the further objection on the score of the disadvantages 
arising from confining numerous youths designed for the 
same service at one institution.^ They presented their 
case to both Houses of Parliament in similar petitions. 
In their petition to th(5 House of (’ommons, dated July 
26, 1833, the Comy)any observer! :— 

“ It is because your Petitioners are deliberately^’ 
convinced that efficiency will be more likely to be 
obtained in a general system of education, brought 
to the standard of a high test of examination, than 
in any exclusive system, that the Court confidently 
ask your Honourable House to abolish the College, 
a measure which is further strongly recommended 
by considerations of expense,® as the maintenance 


‘ St>e Paper of ObfterfHitiom and SuggestionH of the Court on Several Clauf^es 
of tJie. East India Bill (HUh July, 18331. 

2 \VV may t|iioto horo the following .4cc*ount of the not- exjlerise or eharpe 
i'neurrod for the maintenance of the College at Haileybury, in 1833 and 1834, after 
dediirting the sums paid b\ .studentH, and stating tlio miinlM*r nl students educated 


at the College in each half yeiir ;.- 

1832-33 1833-34 

£ £ 

Tf>tal expenditure under different heads .. I5,G99 5 11 13,974 19 10 

Total receipts from students’fees. etc. 4,128 5 9 4,150 7 0 

Net expenditure ,, . 11.571 0 2 9,824 12 Hi 
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of that institution has in the last term caused a 
charge upon India at the rate of upwards of ten 
thousand pounds per annum, when theie were less 
than 30 students,” and also “ that in the course of 
the last 10 years the College has one time been 
unequal to supply the requisite number of writers, 
and at another, as at pr(‘sent, is much more than 
adequate to the supply.” 

One of their number, Mr. Ri(0iard .Jenkins, however, 
recorded a strong dissent from the majority view given 
above, based on sound arguments. He diftered from his 
colleagues on the following pfiints :— 

1. An edtication appropriate to the needs of Indian 
service obtaining at Haileybury, combining as it 
does both literary education and moral probation, 
is not to be secured elsewhere so well or so i'heai>ly. 

2. No satisfactory plan of e.Kamination could be 
devised which by itself could ensure the cpialities, 
moral and intellectual, which were expected in 
those destined for Indian service. With a view to 
ensuring good principles and habits in candidates. 


Xninbor (if stinients nt tho iii oacli luilf-yeMr. 
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34 
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32 

1st Term of 1831 


35 


Kast India Housk, 

18 March, 1835. 

{^Vidc. Pari. Paper, Vol. XXXTX of 1835. p. 


MM., T. S. Caiimij, 

Accomitam OcnernL 

25.) 


From Mr. P. Auber’s evidence before tlie Select Coinraittoe of Parliament on 
15 February, 1832, it appears that the total expcnditim' of tho establishment 
at Haileybury, inclusive of building account, from 1805-06 to 1830-31 came 
to £363,439-17«.-4d. The number of persons appointed a« writers during the same 
period was 940, thus giving the cost of education per head on an average at £386-12-0, 
(inclusive of building account) and £284-2/if.-6}r/. (exclusive of building account). 
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testimonials were a poor substitute for a proba¬ 
tionary course at the College. He referred to the 
sad experience of the expedient of the Loudon Board 
Examination in su^jport of his contention. 

3. He regarded the objection on the score of expensive- 
ness as fanciful, having regard to the valuable 
object in view. He referred to Mr. P. Auber’s 
evidence before the Select Committee of Parliament 
in 1832, quoted above, to show how moderate the 
net cost of the College was. To him the exxifuiso 
did not aj)pear at all disx)roj)ortionate to the 
results achieved. He further contended that like all 
other xjrofessional and teclmical education, a portion 
of expenditure on Haileybury was justlj?^ creditable 
to public funds. He summed up his argument in 
the following words ;— 

“ Ujjon the whole, then, when it is considered that 
the original expense of the buildings I’equisite for 
such an institution has been already incurred; that 
we have collected under it an assemblage of able 
officers and Professors, such as jierhaps cannot be 
found elsewhere; that it has sent out to India 
a succession of young men qualified in a superior 
degree for the arduous duties for which they are 
destined; that no other institution exists to supply 
its place, and that the prospect of a demand for 
Writers is so confined as to render it very imlikely 
that it can generate the foundation or supply the ex¬ 
pense of such an institution without the aid of public 
fimds ; when above all, the paramount obligation of 
sending out fimctionaries whom we know to possess 
the proper degree of religious and moral, as well as 
literary and scientific acquirements, arid the difficulty 
of obtaining the requisite proof of such acquirements 
by*means of tests and examinations without a proba- 

iO—1364B 
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tionary course of education under the eye of authority 

in such an institution as Hailey bury, are added to this 
account I sincerely hope that the determination of 
- His Majesty’s ministers to give it a further trial 
will be persevered in.” 

Ultimately the Board had its way and incorporated 
the principle of limited competition in the Charte® Act of 
1833. Sections 103 to 108 of the Act governed the mode^i 
making an estimate of the prospective number of vacancies 
by the Glovemor-General in Council, nomination of persons 
as candidates for admission to Haileybury, examination 
of such candidates, making provisions for the governance 
of the College and ancillary matters^ The Governor- 
General in Council was authorised to make estimates of 
prospective vacancies for each year, subject to the right 
of the Board of Control to reduce such number. The 
estimate as approved by the Board being submitted to 
the Court, the Directors were to nominate youths within 
the age limits of seventeen and twenty, four times the 
number of vacancies announced, as candidates for admission 
to the College. The requisite number was to be admitted 
as a result of a selective examination in such branches 
of knowledge and by such examiners as were determined 
by the Board, and the Board again was to frame Rules and 
Regulations for the guidance of the Governor-General in 
Council for the good government of the College, for 
the examination and qualification of candidates for 
admission into the College, and the appointment and 
remimeration of examiners, etc. Those students who would 
appear on the results of the final examination to be duly 
qualified were to be nominated to supply vacancies in the 
civil establishments and have seniority therein according 
to their priority in the list of supce^ful ftu^sts, choice 
of presidencies jhy tile students ^^ing also (^l^nnined by 
such priority. It will be seen that undar tbe p^ovikibns 
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of the above Act, the role of the Directors in relation to 
appointment of writers was reduced to a very insignificant 
one, being confined only to a fourfold nominaticm of 
candidates for admission to the College, all other powers 
beiug vested either in the Board or the Governor-General 
in Council. The Court was naturally imwilhng to accept 
such a position. They managed to secure very soon the 
postponement of the operation of the system of limited 
competition and in July, 1837, got Parliament to pass fresh 
legislation (Act 1 Viet., Cap. 70) enabling the suspension 
of the provisions of^e previous Act concerning the fourfold 
system of nomination of candidates for Haileybury and> 
providing, in case of such suspension, for the examination 
of candidates for the said College by examiners appointed 
by the Board, b’o the proposal for introducing the salutary 
principle of limited competition fell through, and so far 
as the competitive principle was concerned, the mattpr 
rested there for another twenty years. 

The Court agpin raised the question of abolition of the 
College in 1835. On February 12, 1835, they adopted a 
resolution proposing the abolition, and there was- some 
correspondence with the Board on the proposal ^ which 
ultimately resulted only in the legislation of 1837 referred 
to above, regarding the suspmision of the fomfold system 
of nomination of candidates. The first Buies and Begula- , 
tions to be observed with respect to the examination of 
candidates for admission to Haileybury College under the 
provisions of the Act were framed by the India Board and 
the Examiners^ appointed on the 16th of August, ld37« 
These f^gulatioQS mth minor modifications obtained for the; 

> yidit o^«8 of ^rrei[i^n<d|MU» betwoea the Boaid of Control an^the Court,; 
Upon the sub|^t of the Act of 1637, relnthig to appointments at Haileyburyi 

(Fattiamentaty Papw, Vok fe 

* The ExatninoFS wOre^ri^Flev. A. Gilee, late FeUow. of Corpus Chdsti ;: 
CoUoge^ Oxford, the Isaacson, Eellpw of Bt. Jolin^s College, Cambridge« 
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next two decades in respect of admission to Haileybury 
till the competitive principle was adopted by the Charter 
Act of 1853. 

Critical Cmnmmts on the Insiitviion and its System 
of Education 

From what we have stated above about the constitution 
and the general organisation of, and the scheme of studies 
pui'sued in, the Haileybury College, it would appear that 
the College was designed more or loss on the same principles 
and the same ideas that inspired Wellesley in formulating 
his original scheme of the Fort William College. We find, 
for instance, the emphasis on a Collegiate institution of the 
residential type, on the need of a special institution for 
the training of civil servants, on the combination of (fiscipUno 
with study, on the inculcation of religion, on the combination 
of Oriental studies with subjects of Western education 
and so on. The main reason i)erhaps why an institution 
in England was preferred by the Directors to one in India 
is traceable to a difference of opinion on the question of 
the proper age at which it was thought desirable that the 
Company’s servants should go out to India. On this question 
there was fundamental difference of opinion between two 
schools of thought. Some were in favour of drafting the 
servants to India at an early age. Their argument was 
that at an early age, when their habits and character were 
not yet formed, they could more easily adapt themselves 
to the new environment of a foreign land where they were 
practically to spend their life and could grow accustomed 
to the ways of life of the people among whom they were to 
work. It was not so easy for people who came out rather 
late in their life, vwith ideas and opinions already formed, 
to adapt themselves to the new environment. Wellesley 
apparently belonged to this school, and so he advocated 
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the sending out of civil servants to India at the early age of 
fifteen or sixteen, and their completing the education, thiSP? f 
foundation of which had been laid in England, at ths 
special institution at Calcutta designed by him. But a 
against this there was the other school of thought which 
deprecated sending away writers at a tender age to a 
foreign country. In their opinion it was injurious to them 
physically, intellectually and morally—physically, because 
the tropical climate of India would teU upon their physique 
not yet fully developed; intellectually, because they could 
not get the same facilities for completing their European 
education in India as m England; and morally, because 
they would be cut off from the healthy influence of home 
ife and English society in the formative period of their 
life and exposed to the corrupt influences in a foreign land, 
particularly with such large powers to weild. Besides, it was 
argued, they could not be expected to develop a love of their ” 
country so as to make them good citizens, if they left at a 
very early age. It is this view which prevailed with the 
Directors in providing for their special education in England 
at an Institution imder their immediate control and super-' 
vision. Much can be said on either side of the question, 
which, however, does not concern us here. What is relevant 
to our purpose in this coimection is to note that the 
acceptance of the one view or the other necessarily led up 
to the case for having the Institution for education of 
civil servants located at the one or the other end, granting 
of course the necessity of a special institution for the time 
being. On any shqwmg, however, the continuance of an 
institution at each end could not be justified. That is 
practically borne out by experienqe. The institutions in ' 
India were maintained as a matter of form only, in a neglect* ; 
ed condition, which instead of being productive of any good ^ J 
to the junior civil servants were productive of many 
evils, as we have already seen. 
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f In coufliision, w«“ may m:ik(“ a l(‘w obH(']'valiou.s on 
broad qiio,stion ol tlm iramiug ol’ civil servants for 
ihdia and the ellicacy of the Haileyhury (Jollege in I'urtliering 
'l|iat object. The original object of I’oimding the institution, 
common with that of V\^‘llesley’s College, was, as wo have 
aboAe, to siip 2 >ly tlie Oompum’s servants with an 
'^nipment for the .sj)e(ial needs of the Indian set vice, whieh 
could not bt> obtained elsewhc'ic at the timt*. Evidence 


on the point as to how far it w'as siltee-sltil in its mission 
is of a contlicling nature. At the J'arliainentary enquiries 
llfeld before tin* renewal of the Conq)ajty’s Charter in J833 
and 1853, numerous witnesses, many of them alunuii of 
institution, holding o>' retired from imjaniant posi- 
^ons in the servi'-e, w'ere interrogal(‘d about Haileybury, 
«nd we have eonllieling slow from ihe e > \ idcu'-eft. Some 
Extolled th(‘ insdlutioii as iiavma tniinciitly served 
4ts pur^iosc and dwelt on it. eumnundabh' features, 
as supply nig the spe(ial irammg netded \ery well 
ftpd choax>ly, aslia\ing bred au d corps whieh was 

very valuable for tiu* incmb<MS ol the service in their 
4y^r-life in India and combining with it the spirit of 
«tnulation noticeable in the Ciiiveisitico of Oxford and 


^^mbridge, while avoiding the e\jK‘nsi\eness and long 
,Intention characteristic of those in.stitutions and so on. 


may'^riuotc here a .short pa.ssagc frotii tiio evidence of 
P. Auber of the India House, as rexjrc.senlative of this 
P^ool. In reply to a question * he observed : — 


“ That establishment was not formed without a full 


persuasion that it w'ould give to the Indian Service a 
set of yomig men well qualifit'd in every iioiiit of view 
to perforin the imiiortant duties whieh devolve uiKin 
them.” 


I'ipmswer to (^u.iition No. (l.ltJi K. l.riiary. Ib.il), Miniitos of Evidence 

iiiliBiiieutary Soluct Conunittue. 1*. P., Vol. IX of 1831*33. 
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Whou ill 1821- a motion was niiulo in the Ooi 
Proprietors for tlie abolition of the Oolletn', Mr. 

Grant observed : — * < 

r find, eonerally sjieakini*, that the most importmt^, 
posts si'ein to liavi* been (illed in India by those 
have been tlie ino''t di'^tini'iiished for i)rofieienoyj|rt* 
Haileyburv.” 


On the othi'r hand, many of 1h(' witni'ssrs, partieul 
at the en(|uiry of IS-IS, ran down the institution as b^g. 
narrow and evehibiv'e, as impart iin> an education, fto#,, 
liberal in diaracl'M- but too prof-sional, as breedins; idlemSW' 
and dissolute habits from the abscnci' of association 
tlie "eiieral body of youth in the ccuintry studying ^tP- 
other walks of life, and ns prodiu'ing a ratluT low avczn^i 
of ability and so on. Por instance, such an eminent porewi) 
as James Mill, Examiner of India (Virrespondenee at me 
India House, in his evidence bi'fore the same 
Committee ^ observi'd 

“ Tlieri' is very little done in th(‘ way of study, exdfe^^ 
by a small number of the best dispo.sed of the 
who would study auywhen*; and the tendoijjbjr, 
which is inseparable from asseml)lai>os of young xAeijib 
to run into dissolute courses, ojierates there tiO if' 
deplorable extent.” .'V. 

Even those who .spoke well of the Institution 
education admitted that there was much room for ||iff 
improvement. The sugg(‘sted imjirovements usually 
under such heads as, (1) removal of the undue emphai^' 
laid on the study of oriental languages with the consequ«|^ 
diversion of attention from the Eurojiean part of t| 
education, (2) the need for greater attention to legal studfc 
(3) rise in the age limits for going to India, and a 



' Vide Ilia aiwwor to Q. 37S.81 (21*>t February, 1S32), P. P., Vol. IX of I831' 
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prolonged study at the College, (4) the need of stricter exa¬ 
minations, etc. It is needless for our purpose to enter into 
a detailed examination of the validity or otherwise of 
the points made on both sides. There is truth perhaps on 
either side, and it is rather a facile way of pronouncing 
a favourable or adverse judgment by selecting and concen¬ 
trating on the good or the weak features of the Institution 
respectively to the exclusion of the other. Nor would it 
carry us very far if we propose to judge the Institution by 
the quality ol its products. The Institution counts among its 
alumni many distinguished names such as Holt McKenzie, 
F. J. Halliday, Edmonstone, Meljcalfe, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and others who would be an acquisition per¬ 
haps to the finest administrative service in any country. 
But that docs not necessarily prove the superiority of the 
Institution. Even before Haileybury the service produced 
a Hastings, a Shore and a Grant. While on the other 
side one might put one’s fingers on the mediocrity of the 
average product of the Institution. That also does not 
necessarily prove anything against the Institution as such. 
This is^ not the proper way of assessing the worth of any 
institution. We should enquire rather how far it responded, 
and had the potentiality of responding to the objects of 
its institution, i.e., to turn out good civil servants, better 
than any alternative system of preparation, and how far 
the mode of selection of its students was consistent with 
its efficient working. This raises, in the first place, the 
question, how far a special system of education at a special 
institution like Haileybury was preferable to a system 
of public examination by an independent body of examiners, 
after a general education pursued in the ordinary educa¬ 
tional institutions of the country, taking into account the 
Special requirements of Indian service. In the second 
|daoe, it raises the question how far an institution of the 
type of Haileybury, granting to it all the perfection that 
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can belong to a human institution, could overcome the 
handicap imposed upon it by the mode of selection of the 
recruits. The problem left by these considerations is one 
of the comparative merits of the system of nomination and 
competition as modes of recruitment to public service. 


The Case For and Against a Special Institution 

So far as the first question is concerned, the case for 
and against the need of a sjieoial institution has already 
been well stated respectively by the dissentient Director, 
Mr. Richard Jenkins, in his dissent to the majority view and 
by the Court in their petition to Parliament on the 
eve of the passing of the Act of 1833 which have been 
set forth above. Although, as we have said, the Court 
was not so much swayed by a genuine conviction of the 
superfluity of the institution as by their anxiety to save 
their cherished right of patronage which was assailed by 
the Ministry’s proposal of introducing limited competition 
into the bill for the purpose of appointment of writers, 
yet on the whole they stated their case for the abolition of 
the College well. As the arguments on both sides have 
been given above fairly in detail we need not repeat them 
here. The main issue between the two points of view 
turned, in our opinion, on the existence of facilities for 
ducation in England in subjects of special importance for 
the requirements of Indian service such as Oriental lan¬ 
guages and History, Indian Law, etc., in the ordinary edu¬ 
cational institutions. When the institution was started, as 
has been stated by Rev. J. H, Batten, its first Principal, 
these subjects were not taught anywhere else, but as the 
Directors in 1833 affirmed that having “ reference to the 
general diffusion throughout the coimtry of the means of 
liberal education, including the oriental languages,, as 
regards both European and oriental instruction and to 

41-»-1304B 
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tKe disadvantages which result from confining the 
associations of youth destined for foreign service to com¬ 
panions all having the like destination,” it was un¬ 
necessary and inexpedient any longer to maintain the 
special institution. Against this view it was argued 
by Mr. Jenkins that although facilities for education 
in subjects of special importance to Indian service were 
available in the country, they were not available at one 
place, and he further drew attention to the difficulty of 
framing any satisfactory plan of examination to ensure 
the necessary qualifications, both intellectual and moral 
and also to the tendency of such examinations to slide 
down to the minimum standard, as was the experience 
with the London Board of Examiners. These objections do 
not seem to us to present insuperable difficulties. As 
regards providing facilities for instruction in all subjects 
of interest to prospective civil servants for India, we do 
not think it either necessary or practicable. Even 
Haileybury could not provide facilities for instruction in 
all subjects, a knowledge of which would have been necessary 
to them in the course of service. What was essential for 
them really was some knowledge of one or two oriental 
languages, as also of oriental civilisation, Indian History 
and Law and one or two other such subjects. What ought 
to be tested in those destined for the Indian service or for the 
matter of that public service of any country is not so much an 
acquaintance with technical details which they can easily 
pick up later in course of their duties, but whether they 
have that intellectual make-up which will enable them to 
grasp the details, and above all a good level of ability and 
intelligence. For this purpose there was hardly any strong 
case for a special institution. On the other hand there is 
substantial truth in the point raised by the Directors, and 
emphasised by numerous witnesses before the ParUamentary 
Select Committees, against the exclusiveness pf t^elnstittt- 
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tion, the undesirability of assembling together the youths 
destined for the same service in one place and thus cutting 
them oflF practically from the main stream of student life in 
the country. Of course, this very feature has been extolled 
by many witnesses ^ as the basis of friendshipit iand connect 
tions formed at Haileybury which proved an invaluable 
asset to them in their after-life in India, not only as a means 
of counteracting their feeling of loneliness, but as a mofal 
influence saving them from temptations in their sefvice. 
But we agree fully with all that has been said on this point 
by Mr. F. J. Halliday, a very distinguished civil servant 
of the Company and himself a product of Haileybury, 
in his evidence before the same Committee. He says * :— 

“ I attach a certain degree of importance to it, no 
doubt, but not so much as some persons do; 
particularly as I think that the object itself is 
almost as completely attained by the persons 
in question being combined together in one 
service after they arrive in India. There may 
be at times somewhat of disadvantage in it, as 
the espirit de corps may occasionally act in both 
ways.” 

Whether on a balance the disadvantages of this feature 
outweigh the advantages is, of course, a debatable point, 
but perhaps too much emphasis was laid uppa it by the 
advocates of a special institution. As regards the ‘tendency 
of the examination to scale down the standard of recruits, 
it could be easily met by putting up the minimum standard 

^ Vide answers of J. F. Leith to Questions 3364*3377 (21 April, 1853) before 
Parliamentary Select Committee of 1852-53 in P. P., Vol. XXVII of 1852-53. 

* Vide his answer to Question 4184 (9 May, 1853). Ibid. Somewhat the 
same sentiment has been expressed by Sir George Trevelyan. He writes : 
*' Hiuleybury fornied a tie w^ich the vicissitudes of official life could never break. 

.. This strong esprit ds corps had its drawbacks. Tlie 

interests of the country were too often postponed to the Interests-of the service/ 
See his TAe OompetUion IFoiici/i,. (1907) Letter I, pp. 6*7. 
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fairly high, and it was a deplorable mistake committed by 
the authors of the London Board scheme that they omitted 
to do so. Greater care might also be taken in the selection 
and the proper valuing of subjects foi' examination and the 
choice of examiners. Taking everything into consideration, 
we maintain that although at the time when it was established 
there was a good case for an institution of this type, and 
admitting that Hadeybury produced some very brilliant 
men, later on when the subjects of special interest were 
introduced in the Schools and Universities of England, there 
was no good case for continuing the Institution. On 
this point also we may be permitted to quote from the 
evidence of Mi’. Halliday as follows ^ :— 

“ The system pursued a t Haileybury had undoubtedly 
given a number of very competent persons,.... 
but it has also allowed a proportion to creep into 
the service who were certainly unfit, and who 
under an improved system, ought, I think, to 
have been excluded. So far I doubt whether 
Haileybury has perfectly fulfilled its object, which 
I take to be not only the instruction of persons 
intended for the administration of offices in the 
Government in East Indies, but also to be, in 
some sort, a safe and legitimate check on any 
indiscriminate exercise of patronage that might 
otherwise be expected to occur. I have an 
impression myself that you might secure the 
objects for which Haileybury is constituted quite 
as well bv having an independent board of 
examiners, and allowing the candidates and 
persons nominated to employment in the East 
Indies to qualify themselves where they please 


Bis aoswsr to Questions 4178-80 (9 May, 18S3), F. P.. Vol. XXVIII of 
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and then to present themselves for examination 
to receive their appointment after they have 
passed an examination up to a sufficient standard.” 

In other words special education for work in India 
can better be secured by means of a special examination 
than by a special place of education supported by Govern¬ 
ment. 


Competition versus Nomination 

This brings us to the second question raist^d above. 
Mr. Halliday was right in maintaining in the statement 
quoted above that Haileybury failed in its object of being, 
in some sort, a safe check on an indiscriminate exercise 
of patronage ; but, for that, the authorities of the Institution 
were not to blame. Even conceding to it the highest 
perfection conceivable in every respect, e.g., its staff, its 
management, its curriculum, etc., it could not acliieve the 
object in view so long as the sotnee of supply of its students 
did not rest on sound principles; because no institution, 
however well equipped it may be, can benefit and improve 
the quality of its students unless the level of its recruits 
is satisfactory, and tliis cannot be assured so long as 
patronage or nomination remains the principle of recruit¬ 
ment. This brings us to the much discussed question of 
nomination compared with competition as modes of recruit¬ 
ment to the public service. The superiority of the 
competitive system to nomination in this respeefdoes not 
require much labouring at the present time, because it 
has already stood the test of time and has been adopted 
practically by every civilised state as the usual mode of 
appointment in respect of public offices. But at the time 
when the talk of competition in place of nomination was 
itot mooted, there was a serious controversy which did 
not stop even after the formal acceptance of competition 
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by law in 1853. Wo may briefly summarise here the case 
for thb competitive principle as against that of nomination 
or patronage. The case for competition was strongly 
advocated by many witnesses even at the Parliamentary 
enquiry of 1832-33 and by many moi*e in 1853. Wo shall 
quote only two of them from the previous enquiry. Oapt. 
T. Macau in his evidence said :— 

‘‘ If superior qualifications were made the test for 
appointment to India, that is, if competition 
instead of patronage was the mode by which 
vacancies to all departments in the Indian service 
were tilled up, you would undoubtedly have men 
of higher attainments in every branch of the 
service ; in fact, command a great portion of the 
talent of England for the Indian Government.” 

Another distinguished servant of the Company, Mr< 
Holt McKenzie very ably put the case for the introduction 
of the competitive principle in th(^ Indian service in the 
following words * :— 

“ The plan of nomination goes only to secure 
qualifications a little better than the ordinary 
average of gentlemen of the same rank; and as 
every office held by a civilian, at least every 
office that ought to be filled by gentlemen deputed 
to India, is one of importance, I conceive that 
any plan which gives India only such an average 
of talent, must be considered to bo defective. 
It has certainly produced men of much talent, 
and the highest class of offices may be probably 
well filled, there being few; but looking to the 
great mass of offices, which are also very highly 


1 Answer to Quostion 1372 (22 March, 1832), Minutes of IDvhlence, P. P.» 
Vol. IX of 1881-32. 

* Aiuftiwr to Question 652-56 (2 16182); /(fem (Itulioa our8)i n ^ v 
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important to the well-being of the people, «inoe 
every 'judge and every collector exercises an 
important influence on their eemfort, I ^nk 
the system h'ls not been such as to send out to India, 
a body of men fit to exercise, as it is desitssble tJ^y 
should be exercised, the functions that belong to ; 
the civil service''’ 

Further, he argued against the theory that the patronage 
exercised by the Directors was a private Bifair, a 
sort of remuneration of the Directors for the service they 
rendered, in the management of which they were subject 
to no public responsibility—which was an anomaly in 
view of the quasi-public character that the Company at 
the time assumed. The appointments were usually 
influenced by private feelings of affection and eonnection. 
He thought that by competition a much higher average 
qualification might be obtained. This view was strQingl;j^ 
supported by another distinguished member of the cml 
service who was also a product of Haileybury. Sir George 
Campbell, writing about his own appointment to the ser^l^iee 
in the early forties of the last century, says ^ :— 

“ Except in rare eases, there was of course no pretence 
that the Directors went about .looking for^r the 
best young men. They nominated their sons and 
nephews and friends. Though I was not related 
to any Director, I was not selected for any merit 
whatever; ray Director had never seen or heard 
of me tiU, as a matter of rautuar friendship and 
favour, he gave me a nomination.” 

It is clear from the above statements of distinguished 
members of the Company’s service itself about the working 
of the nomination system that it c^ered no guarantee for 

1 Sir Gteorge CampbolU Memoirs of My [ndinn Oareer, Vol. I, (1893) Ch, 1, 
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the selection of men of the proper type for administrative 
offices. Human nature being what it is,' the Director 
were not to be blamed for this, but rather the system. 
Of course when the proposal of replacing the patronage of 
Directors by the competitive principle was seriously raised 
at the renewal of the Charter in 1853, the Company raised 
all sorts of objections to the proposed reform and fought 
for the maintenance of the stntus quo ante, as has always 
been the (jase with vested interests in the face of a proposal 
for upsetting the old order. ^ The Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairnian of the Company in their letter to the Board of 
Control, dated the 1st of July, 1853, even went to the length 
of suggesting that the proposed mode of appointment by 
making the civil servants independent of their nomination 
might have an injurious effect on their discipline. Thdy 
also expressed doubts as to how far the system would 
work smoothly in practice, because of the practical 
difficulties of so constituting a Board of Examiners and 
framing such rules of examination as would ensure success 
only to the really best qualified, instead of encouraging 
mere ‘ crammers.’ They also expressed the fear that a 
competitive examination might only test book learning, 
while other qualifications not tested by mere book knowledge 
were essential for the service. The Board of Control in 
their reply, dated the 5th of July, 1853, reminded the Com¬ 
pany of their changed character, that they were now—what 
we may call at the present day—a quasi-public body 
instead of a mere commercial corporation as before, and 
as such the selection of servants could no longer be allowed * 
to be a matter of private patronage. As regards their last 
objection, the Board replied that they were perfectly aware 
that other qualifications beyond mere book learning were 

» Vide correspondence between the Court of Directors and the Board of Control 
respecting the bill for the future Government of India in P. P,, Vol, LXJX of 
1852-63.. p. 89. 
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necessary for Indian service, but at tlie same time, they 

pointed out, the existing system of patron?vge did not ensure 

these qualifications at least more than the proposed one. As 

this objection against competitive examination on the basis 

of a broad liberal education has been very popular with the 

opponents of the system, we may perhaps dwell on the 

point a little in detail. The reply to this objection and the 

case for such a system cannot perhaps be better put than 

in the words of Macaulay in his classic and oft-quoted 

speech before the House of Commons on July 10, 1833, 

when the Bill incx>rporating the principle of limited 

competition in the Indian service was before Parliament. 

We rtq)roduce below some excerpts from that historic 

speech ’ :— 

0 

“ It is said, I know, that examinations in Latin, in 
Greek, and in mathematics are no tests of what men 
will prove to be in life. I am perfectly aware 
that they are not infallible tests; but that 
they are tests I confidently maintain. Look at 
every walk of life—at this House—at the other 
House—^at the Bar—at the Bench—^at the Church 
—and see whether it be not true, that those 
who attain high distinction in the world are 
generally men who were distinguished in their 

academic career. Education would 

be mere useless torture, if, at two or three and 
twenty, a man who has neglected his studies 
were exactly on a par with a man who has applied 
himself to them—exactly as likely to perform 
all the offices of public life with credit io himself 
and with advantage to society. Whether the 
English system of education bo good or bad is 


* Vide A. B. Keith, Speeches and Documents on Indian PoHcy^ 1760-1921» 
( 1922) Vol. I, pp. 262 63. 
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not now the question. Whatever 

be the languages—whatever be the sciences, 
which it is, in any age or country, the fashion to 
teach, those who become the greatest proficients 
in those languages, and those sciences, will 
generally be the flower of youth—^the most acute 
—^the most industrious—the most ambitious of 
honourable distinctions.” 

Closely similar sentiments on the competitive system 
liave been expressed by another major statesman, we 
mean, the Rt. Hon’ble A. J. Balfour. He says ^:— 

“ There can be no doubt, for example, that a man 
who can succeed in a severe competition must 
have great powers of work, great powers ‘of 
concentration, great powers of maturing a subject 
and great powers of reproducing his knowledge. 
The existence of these mental powers is shown to 
demonstration by success: and they are all of 
them of the utmost use in every walk of life and 
not least perhaps in that of an Indian civilian. 
Next to these is a second class of qualifications 
which may or may not be found in successful 
competitors but which will be more often found 
in them than in men selected at random. Such 
for instance, would be a certain originality of 
mind and power of grasping all the factors of a 
complicated problem, so as to be able to form a 

judgment on them... 

Then comes a certain class of qualifications-which, 
so far as I see are not indicated in the slightest 
degree by success in examinations. Such are 
decision, firmness and that rapid intention which 

Vide eyidonoe of Mr. M. A. Jinnah l>efore the IiMah Public Slenrice Com- 
mtSMbn ^1912-15), Vol, V.T (evidence taken in Bombay). 
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marks the man of action whether statesman or 
soldier, refinement, knowledge of the world, 
the generaUty of the moral quahties and anything 
which approaches to what is called genius.” 

The case for competitive system could not perhaps 
be better put than in the above statements of two 
distinguished men with ripe experioncie of public life in 
England. No exaggerated claim is put forward on behalf 
of the system, but what can be fairly claimed in favour of 
competitive selection based on merit, as opposed to the 
nomination system based on favour, has been very clearly 
stated. Apart from ensuring in the recruits a-higher level 
of general abiUty and other qualities as stated by Mr. 
Balfour, the competitive system has also another commend* 
able feature in that it enlarges the area of selection from 
a small preserve to the whole community, by opening up 
equal opportunities to all, at least theoretically. It has 
been argued for the nomination system that, at its best 
it is expected to secure the picked men for the services, 
but it depends not on any certam principle but on the 
accident of the nominating authorities combining a high 
level of integrity, pubUc spirit and moral scruples—hardly 
met with in the work-a-day world. On the other hand, 
it has invariably led to jobbery and nepotism and a 
deterioration in the average level of ability of the public 
servants, as was amply demonstrated by the working of 
the patronage in the hands of the Directors. Of course we 
quite agree with what Ijord Haldane once observed in an 
address to the University of Bristol, that competitive 
examination is not an absolutely perfect test of ability 
and that under the system of nomination also sometimes 
the best men are chosen. He remarked in course of that 
address, “ it is to be remembered that competitive exami¬ 
nation is a means, though necessarily an imperfect one, of 
testing natural ability, as well as acquired training. The 
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state aims at attracting to its service a certain propor¬ 
tion of the ablest young men of each generation after they 
have received the education most likely to develop their 
ability.” But that is nothing but stating a truism that no 
institution in this world is absolutely foolproof. In political 
life we follow usually the line of least resistance, and of the 
various means to an end we adopt that which is least 
fraught with harm, and at the same time has potentiahties 
for good. It is from this angle that the competitive system 
can be said to possess an inherent superiority over the 
other. At any rate, in the controversy over the two 
principles, the competitive principle at last won the day. In 
1863, one of the most important changes proposed by 
Sir Charles Wood in the legislation of that year for the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter was the introduction 
of open competition described as “a great experiment 
which would justify itself by securing intellectual 
superiority while affording as good a chance as then 
existed of obtaining in successful candidates those quaUties 
which no examination can test.” ^ The Act (16 & 17 
Viet., Cap. 95) deprived the Directors of the power 
of nominating jiersons for admission to Haileybury 
and threw open such admission to all subjects of His 
Majesty who might be successful on the results of a com¬ 
petitive examination to be held under such regulations 
as might be made by the Board of Control. In other words, 
the power of appointment to the Company’s Civil service, 
so long enjoyed by the Directors, was in effect transferred 
to the ministry at home. With a view to giving effect 
to the provisions of the Act a Committee was appointed 
with Lord Macaulay as President for making detailed 
regulations regarding the system of selection and appoint¬ 
ment of candidates. The report of the Committee marks 


1 Vide Hansard, June 3, 1863. 
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an important epoch in the history of the civil service not 
in India alone but elsewhere also. The competitive system 
originally recommended by the C’ommittee for Lidia was 
later adopted by England (1870) and almost every other 
civilised country. Once the competitive principle was 
adopted, the fate of the Institution at Ffaileybury was 
practically sealed, because the institution was the product 
of the system of nomination and designed to counteract 
its possible evil effects. Just two years later it was 
decided to abolish the institution. By an Act passed 
on the 16th of July, 1865 (18 and 19 Viet., Cap. 53) it was 
provided that:— 

1. From and after the Slst of January, 1858, the 

(College shall be closed. 

2. ' No person is to be admitted a student into the 

College after January 26, 1866. 

3. Every student of the College certified at the last 

examination in 1857 would be eligible foi* 
admission to the Company’s service without 
putting in the required residence at the College. 

So by a curious coincidence, the demise of the Institu¬ 
tion and the replacement of patronage by merit as the basis 
of recruitment synchronised with the passing away of the 
Company itself as a ruling organisation. This indicated 
in a way a complete change of outlook on the question of 
appointments, marking as it did the passing away of the. 
last trace of the commercial principle in administration, and 
placed the Government of the country on a normal basis 
as in every other State. 



CHAPITER VIII 


The Company’s Civil Service— On the Eve of 
Transfer to the Crown’s Administration 

Scope of the Chapter 

We have seen how the Company’s civil service was 
gradually transformed from a body of assistants in a 
commercial organisation into almost a regular administrative 
service of a state through the efforts of Hastings and 
Cornwallis, and also how the impetus given by Wellesley 
to their systematic education and training bore fruit in the 
institutions of Port William and Haileybury designed to 
equip the Company’s servants for the onerous responsibilities 
awaiting them in India. This latter development itself 
indicates a recognition of the change in the character 
of the service. The Company had not, it is true, as yet 
ceased to be a commercial body and actually did not cease 
to be one till 1833^; but its commercial rdle progressively 
lost its importance by the side of its administrative role 
which kept on fast expanding both intensively and extensive¬ 
ly, so that, from the standpoint of its service organisation, 
the period from the regime of Cornwallis up to the 
transfer of the governance of India from the Company 
to the Crown m 1858, may very well be treated as a continu¬ 
ous whole characterised by a unity of purpose. In spite 
of the direction of Parliament in 1784 to the Company, 
agftinit a policy of aggression in ludia,’^ the period is remark- 

^ Section .H4 of the Act (24 (3oo. Ill, Cap. XXV) runs as follows :— 

Whereas to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India, 

^ 4re measures repugnant to the wish, the honour and policy of this nation; be it 
therefore further enacted, that it shall not be lawful for the Ghjvernor-General and 
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able for a steady drive towards territorial expansion, 
punctuated by intervals of quiescence serving as breathing 
space for organising and consolidating the administration 
of the territories acquired. Whether this was the outcome 
of a deliberate poh’cy or was compelled by circumstances 
is not relevant to our study. What is important for our 
purpose is to notice the changes in administrative organisa¬ 
tion necessitated by such expansion and how they came 
about. In a general way, we may say that the develop¬ 
ment of the service during this period is not marked by 
any fundamental departure from the system established and 
elaborated by Cornwallis. The changes that took place 
were more in structural details than in basic principles. 
We shall in particular deal with certain special features 
of the administrative development of this period, directly 
connected with territorial expansion. 

Improved Moral Tom of the Service 

Before we pass on to deal with these special features 
and the structural changes referred to above, we should 
say a few words on the improved tone of the service at the 
end of the Cornwallis regime, which was maintained, if 
not strengthened, during the period. We should also give 
a brief account of the process of territorial expansion which 
established the Company as the paramount ruling authority 
in India. The former may perhaps be best described in the 
words of Lord TeignmOuth, the successor in office to Lord 
Cornwallis.' In a letter, dated March 7, 1798, addressed to 
his successor Lord Momington, he wrote inter alia ^The 

Council without the express command of the Court of Directors,- or of the Secret 

Committee, in any case.< ,.either declare war or commence 

hostilities, or enter into any: treaty making wi£, against kny of the country 

princes or states in thdiav .... 

1 Memoir of the Life and Correspondence of John, Lord Teignmouth, (i853) 
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internal administration of this country is now 
established upon solid principles, the operation of which 
will gradually produce the most beneficial effects. The 
line of discrimination (ftir) between the Ijegislative, Judicial, 
and Ministerial functions of the Government, which were 
formerly confounded, has been marked with precision, 
and cannot be infringed without a perversion of the 
fundamental principle of all the Regulations. In an 
adherence’! to this principle the Native^s see theii’ own 
security, notwithstanding occasional attempts of individuals 

to procure a relaxation of it in their own favour.Your 

Lordship will, with great pleasure, observe great zeal, 
assiduity, and ability in the oflficei*s under your adminis¬ 
tration. It has ever been my practice to conduct all 
official business through the regular official channels only, 
to admit the Heads of offices to me whenever they wished 
to obtain my advice or assistance, and to consult them on 
the business under their immediate superintendence. The 
despatch of business was by this mode much facilitated ; 
and I have a pleasure in remarking, that I always found 
the zeal of the officers of Government proportioned to the 

confidence which I reposed in them.In general, 

I may venture to assure your Lordship that you will find 
as great a portion of integrity, zeal, and assiduity in the 
officers of this Government as in any part of the world. 
It would, however, be absurd to assert that these qualifica¬ 
tions are equal or universal; and your experience will lead 
to a knowledge of the exceptions, wherever they exist.” 

Speaking of the process of transformation of the 
service by the reforming zeal of Oomwallis, J. W. Kaye 
also observes*:— 

“ Even under the influence of this saving change, 
(meaning fixed salaries being attached, propor- 

1 J. W. Kaye, Th4 AdminUtra^um of the Bc^at India Oompan^p Ft. HI, 
Ch. IV. p. 418. • 
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tionate to the importance of offices) men who 
had been accustomed to sit loosely to their 
obligations, were not suddenly braced up into 
a rigid observance of official propriety; but as 
the old men made way for a new race, who 
had not been settled in the Augean Stable, the 
character of the service greatly improved. With 
the morality of the men their intelligence rose 
also ; they began to take a pride in their profession 
and an interest in the people. They were trained 
and disciplined, too, for the service. Colleges 
were established for their instruction alike in 
the learning of the East and the West; and in 
time they became not only the best paid service 
in the world, but one of the most efficient.” 

Such was the state of the servie.e to which Wellesley 
succeeded and which was further improved by a systematic 
plan of education and training which originated with him. 
Wellesley saw the vision of founding an empire in India, 
which he also greatly succeeded in realising. He felt at 
the same time that the stability of an empire would depend 
mainly on a properly equipped administrative service. 
Hence his insistence on his scheme of education for the 
superior services, as we have noted. Had he not been 
convinced that the proper stuff was already there in the 
service, which only required to be a little more finished 
by education and training, he would not perhaps have 
conceived his idea of establishing an extensive empire 
in India. 


Territorial Expamion 

In spite of the insistence of the Home authorities on 
a policy of non-intervention in Indian politics successive 
Governor-Generals of this period obeyed it rather in breach 

43—13648 
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than in observance. Some of them deliberately followed 
a policy of conquest and annexation, others were forced 
by circumstances, much against their inclination, to be 
drawn into the vortex of Indian politics. Wellesley, 
Hastings,* Hardinge, Dalhousie belong to the former class, 
while Shore, Cornwallis and Minto belong to the latter. 
Cornwallis came determined not to interfere in the 
affairs of the native rulers, but ultimately found himself, in 
alliance with the Marhattas and the Nizam, at war with 
Tipu, for the very safeguarding of peace. His successor 
Shore kept completely aloof from any alliance or conflict 
with the pative rulers and mainly occupied himself with 
stabilising the reforms effected by his predecessor. At this 
time there were four powers to be reckoned with in India,— 
(1) The British with its vassal the Nawab of Oudh, (2) The 
MarhattaS, (3) and (4) The Nizam of Hyderabad 

seeking alliancethe British. Within the first quarter 
of the century the British were securely established as the 
paramount power in India. It was Wellesley and Hastings* 
who practically brought about this result. Both of them 
deliberately followed a vigorous policy of conquest and 
annexation becauvse they were convinced that stable peace 
could be attained in India only by installing the British 
as the paramount power in the country. Within three 
year's of his assumption of office, Wellesley made the 
Company the supreme power practically over the whole 
of Southern India and the Gangetic plain in Northern 
India up to Delhi; and in the next two years he forced 
most of the princes of the Marhatta confederacy to accept 
subsidiary alUance with the Company. Thus when he 
left India in 1805, in the words of Ramsay Muir, “ the 
British Empire in India was transformed into the British 
Empire oj India.” ^ 

^ * Marquis of HaRtiriga. 

» 1^. Muir. TAe ^faking of British India, (1923) Ch. VI. p. 199t 
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His annexations created practically the existing 
provinces of Madras and the United Provinces. Had he 
been allowed the time, he would have completed what he 
deemed to be his mission, viz. the establishment of Pax 
Britannica throughout the whole of India, but he had 
proceeded rather too fast for opinion at home tolerate 
his activities. As a consequence he was recalled in 1805. 
This was followed by a jieriod of quiescence, nay, ii-definite 
set-back. Lord Ooniwallis, who was sent from home wdth 
positive instructions to follow a policy of complete non¬ 
intervention, died shortly after arrival. George Barlow, 
who succeeded him, patched up a peace with Holkar which 
amounted to undoing in part what had been already 
achieved. The next Governor-General, Lord Minto, also 
followed the same policy during his regime (1807-13). 
But his successor. Marquis of Hastings, although he came 
pledged to pursue the same policy, found himself embroiled 
in a conflict with the Marhattas as a sequel to a successful 
campaign against a band of marauders known as the 
Pindaris, who were the proteges of the Marhatta princes. It 
ended in a complete smashing of the confederacy of the 
Marhatta princes. That meant not only the liquidation 
of the only remaining great power which could possibly 
bid for supremacy in India but the acquisition of valuable 
territories in Central and Western India as well. The 
Peshwa was deposed and his territories mainly went to 
constitute the British province, of Bombay. The other 
princes of the confederacy were compelled to accept 
treaties acknowledging the paramountcy of the British 
and ceding portions of their territories. These formed 
the nucleus of the Central Provinces and Berar constituted 
later. At the same time some of the Rajput princes 
signed treaties, acknowledging the supremacy of the British 
power, Hastings has also another important victory to his 
credit, viz., that in the Gurkha War against the neighbouring 
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state of Nepal. The resulting treaty not only made 
valuable addition to British territory in the present province 
of U. P., but secured lasting peace and friendship with 
that state. So Hastings realised the dream of Wellesley 
by completing his unfinished mission of making the British 
power paramount in the whole of India excepting Sind 
and the Punjab, which were reduced in the forties by Lords 
Ellen borough and Dalhousie respectively. His successor 
Lord Amherst (1823-28) was involved in a war with the 
king of Burma. The victory in this war, commonly known 
as the first Burmese war, yielded in 1826 new territorial 
possessions, viz. the present province of Assam and two 
strips of land on the Chittagong coast line—Arakan and 
Tenasserim. Thus practically by the close of the first 
quarter of the century the existing British empire in India 
was built up and placed on stable foundations without 
any rival power within to challenge its supremacy at any 
time. 


Task of Consolidation 

While this process of territorial expansion was going 
on, the problem of administrative organisation in the newly 
acquired territories was not neglected. This was made 
possible, in the first place, by the periods of quiescence 
intervening the periods of activity, and, in the second 
place, by the fortunate coincidence in the rise of a band 
of exceptionally able administrators among the members 
of the civil service ^ of this period who proved themselves 
equal to the herculean task of bringing order out of chaos 
and organising the machinery of revenue and judicial 
administration in all these parts. Wellesley himself took 


^ The reference is to administrators like Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Thomas 
Munro, Sir Charles Metcalfe* Sir John Malcolm and others. 
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the lead in this direction. He not only directed his attention 
to the problem of organising administration in the newly 
acquired areas, but also addressed himself to the task 
of elfecting useful reforms in the existing system. 
As R. Muir has observed ^:— 

“ Wellesley was not only a great conqueror, ho was 
a great administrative reformer. The work of 
organising the wide new provinces brought under 
British rule was an immense task, and it was 
well and honestly done. The men whom Wellesley 
chose for this work were the fovmdcrs of a now 
tradition of administration which was to show 
great results during the next generation; while 
the men who served as Residents at the courts 
of the dependent States set the model for a new 
kind of public service, not less valuable and 
even more difficult. In the actual machinery 
of justice and of government in the older province 
the Governor’s reforming zeal equally displayed 
itself.” 

The framework of the administrative machinery set 
up in the new areas was mainly modelled on that of Bengal, 
but in some respects there was a departure. Thus in 
effecting the revenue settlement of Madras or Bombay 
the scheme of permanent settlement adopted in Bengal 
was rejected as it was found to be defective in its working 
in Bengal. Again in the comparatively backward areas, as 
we shall see presently, a less complex system of law and 
administration than that prevaihng in Bengal was adopted 
We shall now discuss certain special features of the adminis¬ 
trative organisation of the period brought about by the 
exigencies of administration. 


' B. Muir, 4 SAori BUtory of the British Gommommllh, (1927) Bk. Vlll, 
Ch. 4, p. 201. 
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i^pecial features — (1) Regulation and Non-Regulation Areas 

The first of these is the distinction between what 
came to be known as the Regulation and Non-Regulation 
areas. To understand the distmction, a knowledge of 
the process of development of the administrative 
system is necessary. As is well known, Bengal waa the 
first extensive territorial acquisition of the Company 
besides small areas in Madras and Bombay presidencies 
and a full-fledged administrative system was first organised 
in Bengal. As new territories were acquired, they began 
to be added to Bengal till the Presidency came to be too 
unwieldy as a single unit of administration. Eventually 
conquests in Southern India led to the establishment of 
two other provinces with headquarters at Bombay and 
Madras. The overgrown Presidency of Bengal was split 
up into two charges, the other bomg known as the N.-W. 
Provinces under a separate Lieutenant-Governor. As 
new areas were acquired, they were added on to these 
provinces. But all were not administered under the same 
system. Two different systems were followed according 
to the character of the people inhabiting different areas, 
their level of culture and habits of life. The distinction 
arises from the fact that the more settled parts were 
governed under a more regular and elaborate system of 
laws and procedure called Regulations passed by the 
Governor-General in Council, while Non-Regulation areas 
were governed by executive officers under more simple 
rules and procedure made by the Executive to suit local 
conditions, although they were enjoined as far as possible 
to conform to the spirit of the Regulations. The distinction 
first originated when a Regulation (X of 1822) was passed 
in Septegaber, 1822, for exempting natives of the Garo hills 
and other primitive tribes on the north-eastern frontier of 
RangpuYv-from the operation of the existing Regulations 
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and for establishing a special system of government for 
the tract of country occupied by them, or bordering on their 
possessions. ^ The system was extended to many new 
areas subsequently acquired ^ and sometimes the Regulation 
system was withdrawn from areas where it was found to 
be unsuitable, as for instance, in Santa! Pergunuahs. Two 
special characteristics of the Non-Regulation system were 
(a) that no legal enactments were in force except in so far 
as they were specially adopted and (6) that all executive 
and judicial functions were concentrated in the executive 
head of the district, who was styled ‘ Deputy Commissioner ’ 
instead of ‘ Collector.’ Thus the personal element in the 
administration became more pronounced, and success or 
failure depended very much on personal equation. ’Fhe 
officers had to be chosen with the greatest care and 
(hscrimination. “ The system was paternal rather than 
formally legal, though legal principles were by no means 
sot aside; and it largely depended for its success on the 
personal character, initiative, vigour and discretion of the 
local officers.” ® Another peculiarity of the system was 
that the superior posts were open not only to the covenanted 
civil service but to members of the military service and 
the uncovenanted civil service as well. The appointment 
of military officers in civil posts originated, even before, 


* The Regulat ion was ropoalod by Sec. 3 of the Act XXII of 1809, save as to 
any settlement of land revenue, etc. made with Zemindars under its provisions. 

® Areas whore the Non-Rogulation system was introduced wore as follows :— 
Under the Bengal Presidency, the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, Jalom and 
ifimnsi, II^Twarra, Assam, Arakan andTenasserim provinces, etc. Under the Govern, 
ment of N. W. Provinces were Dehra-Doon; Kumaoon and Gurhwal, the districts 
taken from Nejml; under thd Madras Governinont were the districts of Ganjam 
Vi'/agapattam and Kurnool* |md ftnder the Government of Bombay were Colaba^ 
Sind and Sattarah. The izi^^anco of the Non-Regulation system is statistical!}’^ 
demonstrated by a table given at the end of the chapter giving a comparative 
statement of the territories under the two systems in the adininistra^ve jiins<]i<'tion 
of the differ^t Governments in the middle ol; nineteentli century. 

® 0afnbridge Uieiory indfo^ol. VI, Ch. V, p. 87, 
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with (\)rnwallis who chose two distinguished military 
officers, Munro and Read, for organising land settlement 
in the ceded districts of Madras. The efficacy of employing 
military officers in civilian duties was found particularly 
great among^ backward people with primitive habits. This 
has been very well exemplified in the case of the 
administration of Sind under Sir Charles Napier and 
his military assistants and of the Punjab under the Lawrence 
brothers, Henry and John. The practice of appointing 
military servants in civil positions became very common 
from the successful experiment in the Non-Regulation areas. 
In particular, Lord Ellenborough practised it to a fault, 
so much so that it became a grievance of the covenanted 
civilians who regarded it as an encroachment on their 
preserve.^ This led Dalhousie ultimately to fix the 
proportion between the two services at fifty fifty. The 
proportion was later consistently raised, till ultimately 
mixed commissions were abolished. However that may 
be, this system of administration through mixed eommissions 
proved particular!}^ successful in Sind and the Punjab 
as also in other parts. The system worked well. The 
less costly and less elaborate system of administration was 
justified only in parts inhabited by less civilised people 
who were not accustomed to orderly government. 


* Sir Goorgo Cainpboll obsorves in thiH poiianotioii :— 

“ Owing to tho com^liision of Hettloinent operations, new riilos and other 
causes, promotion was a good deal retarded and pay reduced. It was just then 
that Lord Ellonborougli and his strong proclivities in favour of tho military and 
against civilians made things worse by his habit of replacing civilians by military 
men in every case in which he legally colud do so.. .1 disliked his extreme preference 
for military men and his contempt for civilians. Tho only compensation we got 
for tho transfer of so many of the best appointments to military men, was that 
two or tliree young civilians wore sent down to Scinde to bo placed at tho very 
bottom in that worst possible climate, under Sir C. Napier. If liord Ellenborough 
WCU9 hard upon civilians, Sir Charles Napier was infinitely worse, he treated these 
young men abominably.” Sir George Campbell, Memoirs of My Indian Oairuft 
(1893) Vol. I, Ch. I, pp. 16.10, 
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J. W. Kaye has paid tribute to it in the following 
words ^ :— 

“ What a people suddenly finding themselves under 
the sovereignty of a new set of rulers most requires, 
is a government very little in advance of that 
from which they have been transferred. All abrupt 
and violent changes are as injurious to the consti¬ 
tution of a nation as they are to the constitution 

of a man.Doubtless the rough ways of Sir 

Ghalres Napier were better adapted to the feelings 
and habits of the Beloochees, after the conquest 
of Sindh, than the refined tendernesses and the 
judicial niceties of the greatest and wisest statesman 
that ever loved and toiled for a people.” 

In the Punjab the system of mixed commission worked 
extremely well. It was built up by the joint efforts of 
Henry Lawrence, the military officer, and his brother, 
John, the civilian. Paying tribute to the administration 
in the Punjab, Kaye observes :— 

“ Returning to the administrative results, I think 
I am justified in saying that they have hitherto 
presented a most satisfactory appearance; and 
that no purely civil administration, like that 
which obtains in the Regulation provinces—no 
pinely nailitary government like that which Lord 
EUenborough established in Sindh—would have 
accomplished so large an amount of good within 
so limited a space of time. The success of the 
experiment is to be attributed partly to the 
system, and partly to the men. Under no other 
system could so many rare administrative qualities 
have been fused into one governing body—could 

} J. W. BHayOt AdminiatrcUion of the East India Company, Pt. IV, 

Gb. I, p. 435. 

44—1364B 
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SO many excellent parts have been oombined 
Mto one excellent whole.” ^ 

The three cardinal features of the system as elaborated 
in the Punjab were as follows :—(1) the concentration of 
all authority and responsibility in a single head, (2) the 
size of each district being small enough to make the 
responsibility of the district officer possible and real by 
personal contact with the whole area, (3) administration 
being run on the basis of some simple rules and laws, duly 
respecting local institutions and tradition. ^ The guiding 
principles of administration which Henry Lawrence set 
before himself and his officers may be described in his own 
words ® :— 

“ In a new country, especially a wild one, promptness, 
accessibility, brevity and kindliness are the best 
engines of government. Have as few forms as 
possible and as are consistent with a brief record 
of proceedings. Be considerate and kind, not 
expecting too much from ignorant people. Make 
no change, unless certain of decided improvement 
in the substitute—flight assessment, considering 
the claims and privileges, even when somewhat 
extravagant, of the privileged classes, especially 
when they affect Government and not ryots.” 

Although laid down for the Punjab in particular, 
they were more or less accepted and acted upon in other 
Non-Begulation areas as well. Particularly in the matter 
of judicial administration a marked difference was notice¬ 
able. The formalities and technicalities of procedure 
observed in the Regulation provinces were reduced to a 
minimum, thus justice being rendered speedy and cheap. 

1 J. W. Kaye, op. cit., p. 460. 

> L. S. S. O'Malley, Tho Indian Cwil Service, Ch. UI, p. 58. 

* Quoted by O’Malley from one of hie letters to a subordinate officer. 
p. 57* 
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With all its merits, however, it was suited only to a less 
developed state of civilisation and had to be given up as 
the people acquired more orderly and law-abiding habits 
of life and advanced in the scale of civilisation. The 
distinction ceased to exist for all practical purposes towards 
the end of the century. 


(2) Covenanted and. Uncovenanted Branches of Civil Service 

We now pass on to the other important special feature 
of the service organisation of this period, viz., the rise of 
what came to be known as the uncovenanted branch of the 
civil service as distinguished from the covenanted branch, 
which continued tUl the eighties. The name ‘ Covenanted ’ 
originated, as we have already seen, from the practice of 
the assistants of the East India Company subscribing to 
covenants with the Company defining their obligations 
and terms and conditions of service, which changed in 
form from time to time. In the early period, practically 
all its servants were imported from England and belonged 
to the covenanted civil service. But as the business of 
the Company expanded, and particularly since the assump¬ 
tion of administrative responsibility, the covenanted branch 
alone did not suffice for all its requirements and the Company 
had to employ men outside the covenanted service in 
less important positions. It was in order to stem the 
tide of incursion of men outside the covenanted service into 
positions hitherto held by the latter that Parliament 
specifically provided for the reservation of all civil positions 
below memberships of Council for the members of the 
covenanted service by the Act of 1793, and we have seen 
how Cornwallis also dehberately and systematically followed 
the policy of Europeanising the services. All the same, 
persons outside the covenanted service had to be appointed 
in increasing numbers through sheer necessity. The.wi^ 
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extension of the Company’s territories coupled with new 
activities of government, as the organisation was perfected, 
put increasing strain upon the limited number of covenanted 
servants, which could not be augmented forthwith to cope 
with the demand. John Adam, the then Governor- 
General, wrote as follows in a minute, dated June 12, 
1823, regarding the shortage of covenanted servants and 
suggesting remedies for the situation arising therefrom^ :— 
“ I am aware that the orders of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors are opposed to the further 
employment of uncovenantod servants, but those 
orders were issued under a view of circumstances 
very different from that exhibited in the Statement 
now laid before the Board and the imperious 
necessity of the case must justify our deviation 
from the letter of the orders, at least to the extent 
proposed, while the present state of things 
continues to exist.” 

Then there was also the financial stringency brought 
about by expensive wars and the not too good management 
of the finances of the country. AU this compelled the 
calling to aid of men outside the covenanted service. So 
some officers of the military service were at first pressed 
into service for performance of purely civil duties, but 

^ Vide John Adam’s Minute of 12 Juno, 1823, in Appendix IV to Pari. 
Papor, Vol. VIII of 1831-32. Throughout the second and third decades of the 
nineteenth century a lot of correspondence passed between the Court and the 
Governor-General in Council on the subject of shortage of covenanted servants 
and a demand for additional hands. Reference may bo made in particular to the 
following - 

Public Letter from Bengal, dated 18 Decombor, 1812 (Bengal Letters Received, 
Vol. 64, I. O. R.). 

Public Letter to Bengal, dated 18 February, 1814 (Bengal Despatches, 
Vol. 63,1. O. R.). 

Court's Despatch (Judicial) to Bengal, dated 23 July, 1824. {Vide Pari. 
Paper, Vol. VIII of 1831-32, Appendix IV.) 

Court's Despatch to Bengal, dated 23 July, 1828. {Vide Pari. Paper, 
Vol. Xn of 1831-32, App. I.) 
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even this means was found inadequate and the Government 
had to requisition the services of outsiders, both European 
and Indian. In course of time this element became a 
regular and important branch of the civil service even out¬ 
numbering the covenanted branch ^ and forcing itself on the 
recognition of the Government as a distinct branch of the 
service. One writer has traced the development of the 
un covenanted service in the following words ® :— 

“ From the early period in the history of the covenanted 
service, native writers, who were employed, as 
cop 3 dsts, to relieve the covenanted officers of 
the drudgery of the desk, filled the Government 
offices. In the coimse of the century, we see, 
that the advantages of employment under Govern¬ 
ment, had attracted men of superior ability 
into this subordinate service; by slow degrees 
higher and higher duties were entrusted to this 
class of servants, imtil they found themselves by 
their intelligence, character and faithfulness, in 
positions of high and important executive control. 
... .The Government recognised them as a Service, 
appointed them a status which their usefulness 
and ability had earned for them, granted them 
privileges of leave of absence and pensions, which 
proved to be not only a fair and liberal concession 
to deserving men, but also had the effect of 
rendering this branch of the service more valuable 
than it had been, of improving in no small 
measure its tone and character, and, consequently, 
its utility to the state.” 

^ The proportion of uncovenanted to covenanted officers in only the judicial and 
revenue lines, was found in the fifties in Bengal to be as 402 to 163; in the N. W* 
Provinces as 363 to 121; with a still greater preponderance of uncovenanted servants 
in the Punjab, and the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 

* Vide Article VII, titled The Vf\eovenanUd Service in * Calcutta Beyiew * 
Vol. XXXVI (1861). 
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Tha process of incursion of uncovenanted service into even 
more important positions in executive and judicial branches 
went on till the line of division between the two tended 
.to be blurred. 

They held posts in the Judicial, Revenue, Salt and 
Opium Departments as Deputy Magistrates, Deputy 
GoUectors, Munsifs, Sadar Amins, Deputy Opium Agents, 
Ascdstant Salt Agents, etc. but on occasions they were 
appointed to more responsible posts which were so long 
the monopoly of the covenanted service. In some instances 
in Bengal and the Punjab certain appointments were over¬ 
ruled on the ground that they were not warranted by the 
terms of the Act of 1793. The difficulty arose from the 
vague language of that Act. The distribution of offices 
between the two services was determined in each case at 
the discretion of the appointing authority. There was a 
rough line of demarcation, but there were a large number 
of posts on the margin, which went to the one service or the 
other in different circumstances. In 1885, for instance, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal appointed an 
imcovenanted officer to officiate as a civil and sessions 
judge. In their order of annulment of the appointment 
the Government of India wrote :—“ It might be difficult, 
perhaps, to define very precisely all the offices which are^ 
or are not, included in the words ‘ offices, places, or employ¬ 
ments in the civil line of the Company’s service ’; but it 
is quite certain that the office of civil and sessions judge is 
included in them. A reasonable interpretation has always 
been put on the words of this law, but if these words should 
now be interpreted as not including those offices 'in the 
regular judicial and revenue lines of the service which 
have hitherto been held only by civil servants of the 
Honourable Company, thq law would be annulled 
altogether.” This view was also upheld by the Home 
Qovemm^t; but curiously enough it approved, at the 
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same time, of the appointment of an unoovenaated officer 
to the colleotorship of Bombay which should be placed 
in the same category as that of a sessions judge. But 
many such appointments!^ not strictly warranted by law 
had to be made with the connivance of the Home authorities 
till they were regularised by the East India CSvil Service 
Act of 1861, which also reserved to members of the cove¬ 
nanted branch of the service all important civil posts under 
the Memberships of Council in the Regulation Provinces 
by means of a schedule. It may be noted, however, that 
the practice of appointing members of the uncovenanted 
service along with the military was of more frequent 
occurrence in the Non-Regulation provinces, although in 
the Regulation provinces it was not so very rare.^ Even 
Lord Dalhousie upheld it in principle and did not appreciate 
the logic of excluding uncovenanted servants religiously 
from all higher appointments. He wrote in January, 
1856 :—“ It does, I must confess, appear to me undesirable 
and imnecessary that the law should be so worded, or so 
interpreted, as to prevent an uncovenanted officer bemg 
nominated to act for a covenanted judge or collector for 
short periods of leave, such as a month or two months. 
For so short a period of time, the appointment of a. 
covenanted officer to act will often occasion many changes, 
at great public and personal inconvenience, while if no 
acting appointments at all are made, arrears acounralate 
and the public suffers." 

^ Even in 1860 the following appointments were held by uneovenanted 
Europeans :— 

Director of Public Instruction Salary of Rs. 2,600 per mensem 

Senior Magistrate, Calcutta Salary of „ 2,000 ,• m 

Post Master General, Calcutta .. Salary of „ 1,500 

The most lucrative office held by an uncovenanted Indian at the tinaa 
that of the Clerk Assistant to the LegUdative Council on a salary of Rs. 1»500. 

[From a pamphlet on A Very JFew Worde reapecHng the CenetUuUm ef 
Covenanted and Uneovenanted Serviee of India, (1860) by H. R.» in Aston 
GoUeotion (1008), Oambiridge Univenity Libmzy.] 
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Whether the (^mpany wished it or not, appointments 
outside the covenanted service went on increasing and in 
particular it received an impetus from the liberal policy 
of Lord Bentinck towards the introduction of Indians in 
administration, specially in the judicial line. Thus 
this element came to be organised as a regular service and 
was recognised by the Government as such. It memo¬ 
rialised the Government for the revision of Regulations 
for the improvement of the conditions of service, in view 
of its importance as a service. The improved conditions 
of the service had the effect also of attracting a better and 
more educated class of Indians. Side by side, attempt 
was made to draw the line more distinctly between the 
covenanted and uncovenanted branches. When a Com¬ 
missioner (one Mr. Ricketts) was appointed about this time 
to go into the question of the revision of civil salaries and 
appointments, he laid special emphasis on this point. In 
the concluding paragraph of his minute, Mr. Ricketts 
wrote :—“ The steps necessary in this matter, are, first 
the revision of the list and the transfer of every office, 
or class of offices which it may be considered right to reserve 
for the covenanted service, to the list styled ‘ Exclusively 
Civil,’ secondly, the modification of the Act 33 Geo. Ill, 
Cap. 10, which rules that all vacancies happening in 
any offices, places or employments in the civil line of the 
Company’s service in India, being under the degree of the 
Councillor should be from time to time fiUed up and supplied 
from among the civil servants of the said Company belonging 
to the Presidency wherein such vacancies shall respectively 
happen* and ^ enumeration of the offices which shaU be 
exclusively filled by covenanted servants, and shall not be 
bestowed on any other doss except on temporary emergencies 
when covenanted ojficers will not be avaUaUe, and thirdly* 
shotild the doctrine of payment according to race prevail* 
a de^bMiion of the percentage by which the salarim now 
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adjusted shall be decreased when an office may be bestowed 
on a person of European descent born in India, or an East 
Indian, or a Christian Native, or a Hindoo or a Mahomedan 
Native.”^ The suggestions, however, did not receive the 
sanction of the Government. But the distinction came to 
be officially recognised, as is evident from the appellations 
being mentioned in official documents such as Despatches 
and Besolutions of Government. The definition given 
to it in the pension code was :—“An uncovenanted 
officer is a public servant not belonging to the Covenanted 
Civil SOTvice, the Native Civil Service or the Army.”* It 
finally disappeared on the recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission of 1886-87, when the Services were 
reorganised on new lines at different stages .as Imperial, 
Provincial and Subordinate. 

(3) Increasing Entry of Indians into Services 

Another special feature of the service organisation of 
the period which is very much connected with the one 
just considered, is the increasing entry of Indians into the 
administration,—^at the beginning only in inferior positions, 
but later even in more responsible ones. This tendency 
gained momentum as time went by, and as will be seen 
later, culminated in the demand for self-government, that 
is, not only increasing employment of Indians, but complete 
transfer of responsibility from European to Indian hands. 
As a matter of fact, the major portion of the uncovenanted 
posts were held by Indians, though there was no such 
requirement. This was forced by sheer necessity,—on the 
one hand, due to the inadequacy of the covenanted service 
to cope with the increasing volume of work, with the growth 

^ Quoted in stn article The Uncovenanted Service in * Calcutta Review,’ 
Vol. XXXVI (1861) (ItaUcs ours). 

• Vide evidence of E. Jenkin^ Pari. Paper, Vol. XIII of 1890. 

45^1$64B 
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in the complexity of administration in the fast expanding 
territorial possessions, and on the other hand, to consi¬ 
derations of economy.^ Even Lord Cornwallis who pursued 
deliberately a policy of excluding Indians was forced to 
admit Indians in minor p ositions of the revenue and 
judicial lines from these considerations which received 
additional force during the opening years of the nineteenth 
century. In the twenties many of the Indian statesmen 
and even the Court of Directors insisted on the acceptance 
of a policy of employing Indians in new positions, enlarging 
their powers and also equipping Indians for the discharge 
of the responsibilities imposed upon them—which meant 
a reversal of the policy of Cornwallis. Mr. Bayley, an 
important member of Bentinck’s Government, exposed the 
shortcomings of the policy of Cornwallis in a Minute, dated 
November 5, 1829, pointing out the inevitability of the in¬ 
troduction of the Indian element, particularly in the judicial 
administration. “ ft was the principle of Lord Cornwallis’s 
system, ” he wrote, “ to provide for the administration 
of civil as well as criminal justice, by the almost exclusive 
agency of European functionaries. The districts into which 
the country was parcelled out were far too extensive and 
too populous to be successfully superintended by the 
individuals to whose charge the judicial administration 


^ We may quote in this connection some observations made by the Civil Finance 
Committee appointee] by Lord Bontin.^k’s Government to doviso ways and means 
of economy in administration in a letter to the Governor General in Council on the 
12th of July, 1830 :—“ Tt will bo seen hereafter that in the Judicial and Revenue 
branches^ the arrangements we propose are founded mainly on the principle of 
substituting native for European agency in the courts of primary jurisdiction, and 
in the conduct of details. The expediency of acting upon this principle, we are 
happy to believe, is now generally admitted; and experience having shown that 
in no other way can the charges of administration be kept within moderate bounds, 
a regard for economy would alone suggest the policy of gradually raising the func¬ 
tions and enlarging the emoluments of our native fellow subjects, even if there 
were no higher con.siderations to induce the adoption of the measure.*’ 

Vide Pari. Paper, VIII of 1831-32, App. Ill, 
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was entrusted ; . It is obvious that wo 

began by aiming at more than could possibly be accom* 
plished ; that the expectation of being able to carry on the 
administration of justice, civil and criminal, by European 
agency, was utterly fallacious ; that no addition of numerical 
strength to the European portion of the judicial establish¬ 
ments, which the public finances can at present afford, 
will do more than yield a partial or temporary relief; that 
we must necessarily look to the still more extended em¬ 
ployment of natives (subject to European superintendence) 
if we desire to secure a moderately prompt and efficient 
administration of civil justice. It is true, as stated in 
the Letter to the honourable the Court of Directors, under 
date the 5th of October, 1826, that the system, when 
originally introduced in the year 1793, was ill-calculated 
to encourage the formation of a class of natives, qualified 
by their education and character to fill high and responsible 
situations- in the administration of justice throughout the 
country. They were employed at first either in matters 
only of very inferior importance, or under the immediate 
eye of the judges ; but as the necessity of having recourse 
to their assistance became more and more obvious, the 
original principle was gradually departed from and an 
establishment of native judicial officers has consequently 
grown up, who already exercise very considerable powers.” 
He further pointed out that the trust reposed in them 
had been well vindicated. “ At the present moment, ” 
he wrote, “ a very considerable proportion of the adminis¬ 
tration of civil justice is actually entrusted to them; and 
the mode in which they have very generally discharged 
their duties encourages their stiU further employment. 
Referring to the testimony which has been borne in their 
favour by many of the authorities to whom they are 
subordinate, it is hardly too much to say that in the districts 
where, comparatively speaking, the inhabitants enjoy the 
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benefit of an efficient administration of civil justice, it is 
ascribable in a very extensive degree to the instrumentality 
of those officers.” He pleaded for the employment of natives 
on grounds of policy besides those of expediency, as in 
his opinion, ‘ such an arrangement will serve to attach 
to us that influential class of natives who are most eminent 
for education and talents.’ Sir John Malcolm also was 
of the same way of thmking. As Governor of Bombay, 
he wrote a -minute on the question on November 10, 1830, 
in comse of which he wrote as follows ^:— 

‘‘ A twelvemonth nearly hs,8 elapsed since almost all 
original civil suits were made over to natives, and 
there have neither been any complaints nor charges 
of delinquency to throw a stain upon the equity 
or purity of their proceedings. 1 am quite satisfied 
that, if they are liberally paid, and have proper 
incentives to action, in the prospect of honourable 
rewards, there caimot be the sUghtest doubt 
of the complete success of tins measure. It is 
recognised by the higher classes as a boon, and 
wliile their pride is gratified by the confidence 
Government reposes in them, that confidence 
must aid in producing the virtue and integrity 
which it anticipates.” 

Mr. J. H. Harington in a Minute, dated June 18 
1823, drew pointed attention to the inadequate number 
of covenanted servants of the Company for the execution 
of the pubhc duties appertaining to the internal adminis. 
tration of the coimtry, especially in the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments, and pressed for its increase. The 
Government also in a letter to the Court, dated the 3rd 
of July, 1823, made the same demand. In their reply, 
dated July 23, 1824,* after detailing the measures 

* Vide App. IV to Pari. Paper, Vol. XII of 1831-32. 

* Vide App. IV to Par! Paper, Vol, VIU of 1831.33. 
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already taken to meet the demand for additional civil 
servants, the Court pointed out that as the Act of 1813 
(clause 46) required that no writer could be appointed 
after the 10th of April, 1814, who had not put in four terms 
in the Haileybury College, it was not possible to comply 
with their request immediately. As a way out of the 
diflSculty, the Court urged upon the Government the 
advantage and necessity of more extensive employment 
of native agency in the judicial department under European 
supervision. They wrote :—“ But whatever may be the 
urgency for increasing your European civil establishment 
and to whatever cxtnet it may be found necessary to 
carry that increase, we cannot let the present opportunity 
pass without again inculcating that which we have 
endeavoured to impress upon you on various occasions 
in the coucse of the last ten years, viz. the advantage and 
necessity of a more extensive employment of native agency 
in the Judicial Department of the service. The Regulations 
passed by you with this object in the beginning of 1821 

have our cordial approbation.We are satisfied, 

that to secure a prompt administration of justice to 
the natives of India in civil cases, native functionaries 
must be multiplied so as to enable them to dispose in 
the first instance of all suite of that description, and, as 
appears to us, without regard to the amount at stake; their 
decisions being of course liable to revision under appeal, 

where this check may be deemed indispensable. 

Against the charge that Indians could not be trusted 
with, administrative responsibility they made a vigorous 
defence saying that they had already been trusted and 
found satisfactory. At the same time they stressed the 
need of paying them adequately. “ When we place the 
natives of India in situations of trust and confidence, we 
are bound under every consideration of justice and policy 
to grant them adequate allowanoes : We have no right 
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to calculate on their resisting temptations to which the 
generality of mankind, in the circumstances, would yield. 
But if we show a disposition to confide m them, and liberally 
to reward meritorious services, and to hold out promotion 
to such as may distinguish themselves by integrity and 
ability, we do not despair of improving their characters, 
both morally and intellectually, and of rendering them 
the instruments of much good.” 

Apart from the ground of expediency another factor 
that independently played an important part in stimulating 
the movement towards the increasing employment of 
Indians in public services was the change in the angle of 
vision of the authorities towards their obhgations in India.^ 
Up to the second decade of the nineteenth century the 
attitude of the authorities at home towards Indian 
possessions was one of imperialistic exploitation for the 
benefit of the rulers. Even the care and attention bestowed 
on perfecting the internal administration was prompted 
more by selfish motives of gain than solicitude for the 
welfare of the governed. But perhaps the failure of this 
predominantly commercial policy in America, coupled with 
the realisation of the fact that the Company as the para¬ 
mount ruling power in India had a responsibility for the moral 
and material welfare of the people placed under their govern¬ 
ment) led to a re-orientation of their policy towards India.^ 

The rise of liberalism in England at that time might 
have also contributed to the same end. Just at this 
time there came to India a band of scholar-statesmen like 
Elphinstone, Malcolm, Holt Mackenzie, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
and others who were saturated with liberal thought 

^ Vide in this counoction Article VII in Calcutta Review, Vol. IX. 

* tl. Muir observes ;—“ ITie realisation of the fact that Britain was now 
responsible for the government of all India led men to take^ a new view of.the func¬ 
tions of goVQiMaont. It helped to give birth to now political aims and a new and 
deeper ssbse of responsibility for the welfare of the Indian peoples.’* 

[E. Muir, The Making oj BrUiakindia, (lG|28| Ch. VIU^ p. 276.] 
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and who in turn transmitted it into the spirit of the Indian 
administration. All of them favoured a liberal policy in 
administration conceived in the interest of the people and 
advocated extensive emplo 3 mient of natives and giving 
them the benefits of education. This can be illustrated from 
some of their statements. For instance. Holt Mackenzie 
observes in course of a Minute, dated October 1, 1830 ^ 

“ Nothing can be more striking than the scorn with which 
people have been practically treated at the hands of even 
those who are actuated by the most benevolent motives; 
for, since the world began, there is probably no example 
of a government carrying the principle of absolutism so 
completely through the civil administration of a country, 
if that can be called civil which is in its spirit so purely 
military; nay, which sets the people aside in the manage¬ 
ment of their own concerns much more than the sepahee 
in the government of the army. The principle pervades 
every act, from the highest exercise of legislative power 
to the appointment of the meanest public officer.” Another 
of this group of administrators, Sir Thomas Munro, as 
Governor of Madras, seems to have held the view as early 
as 1824 that the ultimate jiastification of British rule in 
India would be that under its guidance the Indian 
peoples should be gradually enabled to govern themselves. 
This is a far cry indeed from the imperialist policy of 
Hastings, Cornwallis and Wellesley. He wrote :—“ We 
should look upon India, not as a temporary possession, 
but as one which is to be maintained permanently, imtil 
the natives shall have abandoned most of their superstitions 
and prejudices, and become sufficiently enlightened to 
frame a regular government for themselves, and to conduct 
and preserve it. Whenever such a time shall arrive, it 
will probably be best for both countries that the British 


App. Ill to Pari. Paper, Vol. VITI of 1 S31.28, 
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control Over India should be gradually withdrawn. That 
the desirable change contemplated may in some after age 
be effected in India, there is no cause to despair. Such a 
change was at one time in Britain itself at least as hopeless 
as it is here. When we reflect how much the character 
of nations has always been influenced by that of govern¬ 
ments, and that some, once the most cultivated, have sunk 
into barbarism, while others, formerly the rudest, have 
attained the highest point of civilisation, we shall see 
no reason to doubt that if we pursue steadily the proper 
measures, we shall in time so far improve the character 
of our Indian subjects as to make them able to govern 
and protect themselves.” ^ 

On the 27th of April, 1827, he wrote in a Minute 
arguing for the promotion of natives to higher offices 
as follows : 

“ We ought to look forward to a time when Natives 
may be employed in almost every office, however 
hig h and we ought to prepare them gradually 
for such a change, by entrusting them with higher 
duties from time to time, in proportion as 
experience may prove their being qualified to 
discharge them. 

“ The employment of Natives in high offices, will; 
be as much for our own advantage as for theirs 
it will tend both to the economy and efficiency 
of the administration of public affairs. Every 
time that a native is raised to a higher office 
than had before been filled by any of his country¬ 
men, a new impulse will be given to the whole 
establishment; the hope of attaining the higher 
office will excite emulation among those who 
hold the inferior ones, and improve the whole.’* 

1 Quoted in R. Muir, The W9 ptmeion of Europe (6th Edition)* Oh. VI, p. 101. 
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Whatever the causes, the fact remains that there 
was a marked change in the policy of British rule in India, 
which was visible in measures for the moral and material 
uplift of the natives of India. This found concrete 
expression not only in the increasing measure of employment 
of Indians, but also in the adoption of a conscious policy 
of education and various measures of social reform. Above 
all, the experiment of employing natives in inferior positions, 
which was forced by necessity even in the previous period, 
as we have seen, also proved cjuite successful and encourag¬ 
ing in its results which is clearly admitted by many persons 
connected with the administration in their evidence before 
the Parliamentary Committees of 1830 and 1852. It 
was, therefore, hoped that given good faciUtics in the shape 
of education and adequate salaries, they could be entrusted 
with positions of higher responsibility. 


Promotion of Eduention among Natwes as a, Part of the 
Policy of Employment of Indians 

The adoption of a deliber ate policy of imparting 
education to Indians was perhaps inspired by complex 
motives, but that one of the chief motives was to secure 
a supply of Indians fitted for manning the administration 
is beyond doubt. It is also true that the influence of 
liberal thought played no less significant a part in the 
matter. Any way, the policy was officially recognised 
by the Act of 1813 (53 Geo. Ill, C. 155, Sec. 43) in assigning 
a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees annually out of 
the surplus of territorial revenues of the Company for 
“ the revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India and for 
the introduction or promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” 
Accordingly the Court ordered the several Governments 

46—1364B 
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to devise some plan for the instruction of the people in 
useful sciences. Educational institutions began to spring 
up, but as yet no well-thought-out plan was devised to 
impart education on right lines or to co-ordinate the educa¬ 
tional elforts of the Government towards a definite end. 

The first attempt in this diiection was the formation 
of a General Committee of Public Instruction composed 
of civil servants, about the year 1823, at the Presidency 
with the object of “ considering and from time to time 
submitting to Government the suggestion of such measures 
as it might appear expedient to adopt with a view to the 
better instruction of the people, to the introduction among 
them of useful knowledge, and to the improvement of their 
moral character.” The disbursement of the educational 
grajit un der the Act of 1813 was entrusted to this Committee 
whicli began to exercise control over the institutions 
receiving Government aid. Very soon the Committee 
sj)lit up into two sections over the question as to the lines 
on which education should be imparted to natives. These 
two parties to the controversy are commonly referred 
to as the ‘ Orientalists ’ and the ‘ Anglicists.’ The former 
wanted to continue the policy of pursuing the existing 
course of instruction and gradually engrafting Euro|)ean 
science thereon, while the latter proposed to divert all 
funds spent on oriental studies to imparting to Indians 
literary and scientific education through the medium of 
English. The latter school believed in the “ infiltration 
theory,” or the saturation of masses by the limited class 
receiving English education. Both schools were agreed, how¬ 
ever, that the vernaculars of the country contained nothing 
that was necessary for a liberal education. The Anglicists 
headed by Macaulay at last won the day. The famous 
minute, dated 2nd February, 1835, of Macaulay as chair¬ 
man of the Committee, forms an epoch in the educational 
history of the country, as laying the foimdation of western 
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education. It was accepted by Lord Bentinck’s Govern¬ 
ment in a Resolution, dated the 7th of March, 1835, in course 
of which he wrote :—“ His Lordship in Council is of opinion 
that the great object of the British Government ought to 
be the promotion of European hterature and science among 
the natives of India; and that all the funds appropriated for 
the purposes of education would be best employed on English 
education alone.” The Directors also approved the change, 
because from motives of economy as well as reasons of policy 
they wanted a good supply of Indians who had received 
western education in the public services. This marked a 
turnmg-point in the course of Indian education. Before 
1835, the educational institutions with one or two exceptions 
were oriental in character and the medium of instruction 
was also oriental. No funds were available for the propaga¬ 
tion of English education and the diffusion among people 
of useful knowledge. Henceforth indigenous institutions 
were left to their fate depending on private support alone 
and all Government funds were diverted to institutions 
imparting western education. But more active support 
was given to institutions of the latter type in another 
way. A policy was adopted of making education reoeived 
in these institutions the passport to government service. 
The practice of giving preference to educated persons in 
the matter of public service had begun even earher, but now 
a premium was placed upon English education, thus indirect¬ 
ly discouraging oriental studies. At the time of the 
institution of the General Committee of Public Instruction, 
for instance, the aims of the Government’s educational 
policy were set forth clearly in a note of the Territorial 
Secretary as follows *:— 

“ The first step is to settle the ultimate object to 
be aimed at. For otherwise we may debate about 

^ Secretary’s note in Bengal Revenue Consultations^ dated 17 July, 

J823. (Ranfife LIX, Vol. 45, I. O. R.) 
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the means without end. It is not then the wish 
of the Covemment that the people should be 
merely taught wliat is necessary to make them 
expert agents of the civil administration of the 
country as now administered. It is not desired 
to keep from them any species of knowledge that 
can enlighten their minds or improve their moral 

feeluigs. To keep the people weak 

and ignorant that they may be submissive is a 
policy which the Government decidf'dly reject 
etc. etc.” 

The policy of giving to i)ersons who had received 
education preference in public employment was first applied 
in the judicial line. Early in tlie year 1825 tlie Bengal 
Government, on receipt of a communication from Madras, 
considered a proposal for encouraging education among 
the natives of India by a Regulation directing a preference 
for public employments in the courts of justice of persons 
duly certified to be of competent learning. The Government 
eventually directed the judges of the different courts, 
in selecting pleaders for their respective courts, to give 
preference to those persons who should produce certificates 
of their acquirements, and to recommend for such certificates 
such individuals as appeared to them best qualified for 
the office, which certificates the Committee of General 
Instruction was empowered and directed to gi’ant, after 
due enquiry, in all cases. In August, 1826, the Bengal 
Government had again under its consideration the proposal 
to make hterary attainment the condition of appointment 
to the law stations in the courts and of permission to 
practise as law officers in those courts.^ In pursuance of 


^ I am indebted for all the information on this head to the writer of an article 
titled Memoir on Education of Indians in “ Bengal—Past and IVesont,*’ Vol. 18. 
That memoir purports to bo compiled from Records in the East India House 
in pursuance of a Miuiito of the Committee of Correspondence of 7 February, 1826, 
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this object, a Committee of Examinations at the Presitleney 
was appointed and a Regulation (XI of 1826) was passed. 
The following rules were also passed for the guidance of the 
Committee and embodied in the Regulation • 

1. The Committee was to act under the orders of the 
Government in the Judicial Department. 

2. The appointment and removal of law officers in 
the several courts were to be made by the Government 
on the nomination of local offices. 

3. All nominations to such situations were to be 
made from amongst the number of candidates possessing 
suitable certificates. 

4. Whenever a vacancy might occur from death, 
resignation or otherwise, in the station of law officer of a 
Zilah or Pi’ovincial Court or of the Court of the Dewani 
Sudder Adawlat, the appointing authoiity was to report 
the circumstance to the Committee of Examinations, who 
after proper examination were to use their discretion in 
issuing certificates. 

5. In cases where no candidate possessing that 
testimonial or willing to stand the prescribed examination 
was forthcoming, or those applying for the examination had 
failed, it would be the duty of the court to apply to the local 
Committee of the nearest Government College oi- to the 
Committee oC Public Instruction at the Presidency to 
recommend a duly qualified successor. In course of a 
letter, dated the 5th of September, 1827, in reply to Bengal 
Government’s letter of July 30, 1823, intimating the 
appointment of a General Committee of Instruction, the 
Court remarked, among other things:— 

“ Adverting to the daily increasing demand for the 
employment of natives in the business of the 

and to be reprinted from Appondi.v I of the Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Affairs of the East India Company on tJie lienewal 
ot its Charter, about 1831-32. 
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country, and in important departments of the 
Government, the first object of improved educa¬ 
tion should be, to prepare a body of individuals 
for discharging public duties. It may, we trust, 
be expected that the intended course of education 
will not only produce a higher degree of intellec¬ 
tual fitness, but that it will contribute to raise the 
moral chara(‘ter of those who partake of its 
advantages, and supply you with servants to 
whose probity you may, with increased confidence, 
commit offices of trust.”* 

They also approved the instruction sent by the Govern¬ 
ment to the courts regarding the selection of individuals 
for public offices in the Judicial Department. In 
their next letter to Bengal on this subject written on 
the 29th of September, 1830, the Court, after reviewing 
with approval the progress already made in the measures 
for the education of natives, approved, in particular, of the 
rules, as noted above, regarding examination as the basis 
of appointment to law stations in courts. In this letter ® 
also the 3 '^ stressed the object of native education as being 
to raise a class of natives qualified to fill public offices. 

Again on December 10, 1834, the Directors informed 
Bentinck’s Government that every effort must be made 
to enable natives of India to compete for the public service 
with a fair chance of success ‘ whether by conferring on them 
the advantages of education, or by diffusing among them 
the treasures of science, knowledge and moral culture.’® 


^ .Jiidl. Ljfctor to Boagal, datod 5 September, 1827, in Bengal Despatches, 
Vol. 105, I. O. K. 

* Letter to Bengal, dated 20 Soptombar, 1830 in Bengal Despatches, 
Vol. 114. 

* Public D;)f3paftcli to Bengal and India (No. 44), dated 10 December 1834. 
Sqq also Gafthbriije Hhtory of India, Vol. V£, Ch. VI, “ Education and Minsione 
to 1858,” by Sir H. V. I.K)vett, p. 111. 
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In 1844 Lord Hardinge’s Goveniment reaffirmed the 
same principle. With the progress of education since 
the adoption of the new policy by Lord Beutinck the 
prejudice against the employment of Indians in public 
service was consistently dying out, and a feeling was growing 
at the same time that the seminaries aided by the Govern¬ 
ment ought to be made the nursery of the public service, 
so that the Government might reap some return from 
the immense expenditure it made on them. It was this 
feeling which inspired Hardinge's notification of October 
10, 1844. Originallj’ the notification proposed to introduce 
into the public s(;rvice students of all institutions, those 
depending on Government as well as those maintained 
by private enterprise. But within a few months this 
was superseded by another resolution laying down a scale 
of qualifications or rather a rule of examination which 
Ijractically shut out students of juivate institutions. The 
original intention of Lord Hardinge was that the heads 
of the various institutions and colleges should send in a 
return every year of their best students which should be 
forwarded to the officers in the interior of the country, 
in order that when situations, which they were competent 
to fill, w’ould fall vacant they might be given to these men.^ 
There was no intention of making any distinction betM'een 
students of one institution and another, as is made clear 
in the following remarks of the Deputy Governor, Sir T. H. 
Maddek, in a speech delivered in Town Hall, Calcutta, on 
March 24, 1847 :—“ The object of the Government is to 
secure for its use the services of the most distinguished 
talents. It is not its object to patronize one institution in 
preference to another. The ablest man, wherever educated, 
is he who should stand first on the list of candidates for 
public employment. The object of diffusing a taste for 

^ Vide evidence of J. C. Marshmem, dated 21 July, 1851J. 

Answers to Questions 8608-11 in P, P., Vol. 2i|^XlX of 1852-53* 
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education, by rewarding with Government employment 
those who arc best educated, and the object of obtaining for 
Government employment the best educated individuals, must 
be secured in concert. They must stand or fall together.”^ 
I’he last few lines give a clear indication of the educational 
policy of the Government at the period. Within a short 
time, however, examinations for entry into public service 
were instituted by the Council of Education which gave a 
decided advantage to the students in Government institu¬ 
tions. This raised a storm of protest in many quarters and 
was disapproved even by the Court of Directors. However 
that might bo, what is important for our purpose is that 
English education was made the yjassport to Government 
servic'C. 'Fhe same policy was reiterated even in Sir Charles 
Wood’s Educational Despatch (No. 49) of July 19, 1854, ® 
whi(;b shows that the policy was consistently followed 
througliout the period. In paragraph 3 of the Despatch 
lie writes:—“ Wo have moreover always looked 
upon the encouragement of education as peculiarly 
important, because calculated not only to produce 
a higher degree of intellectual fitness, but to raise the 
moral character of those who partake of its advantages, 
and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you 
may with increased confidence commit oflices of trust 
in India, where the well-being of the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers 
of every grade in all departments of the state.” The 
principle of employment of Indians wherever practicable 
in the view of the authorities at the time, or rather the 
removal of disqualification of natives for holding public 
offices on the score of birth found statutory recognition 
in the Parliamentary Act of 1833 (clause 87). It did not 

^ Quoted in General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces oj 
Bengal from May 1, 1848 to October 1, 1849, in CalouUa Review, Vol.(1851). 

* India and Bengal Despatches, Vol. 87 (I.O.B.). 
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mean of course any material advance in the matter of 
Indian employment, but it had a significance, all its own, 
in so far as the Legislature formally recognised the right 
of Indians along with Britishers to hold appointments for 
which they would be otherwise qualified. In the words 
of the Court of Directors ^—“ there shall be no governing 
caste in India, that whatever other tests of qualification 
may be adopted, distinctions of race or religion shall not 
be of the number.” The steps that were subsequently 
taken to translate into practice the full implications of 
this clause will be discussed later. The liberal policy 
initiated by Lord Bentinck in regard to the employment of 
Indians was followed up consistently throughout this 
period, and on the eve of transfer of administrative 
responsibility from the Company to the Crown not only 
were the services in the inferior grades practically mono¬ 
polised by educated Indians, but the path was paved for 
their entry into the superior services by removing the 
practical obstacles in the way. 

Development of the Structure and Organisation of the Services 

We shall now briefly trace the development of the 
structure and organisation of the civil services during the 
period, and here we may note what we have already said 
that the changes were not at all fundamental in character. 
The administration was run at all stages by the two main 
divisions of the civil service, referred to above, i.e. the cove¬ 
nanted and the uncovenanted, besides a sprinkling of military 
officers mainly in the Non-Regulation areas. There were 
originally three different administrative units. Presidencies 
as they were called, to which were added new administrations 
as new territories were acquired and the Presidencies became 

^ Vide Public Despatch to Bengal and India of 10 December (No. 44 of 
1834)» para. 146, for tho Direotora* exposition of clause 87 of tbe Act of 1833, 

47^19643 
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overgrown as single administrative units. Thus the N.-W. 
Province and the Punjab were carved out in 1836 and 
1849 respectively as separate administrations from the 
overgrown Presidency of Bengal. By the Act of 1833 a 
separate central Government was instituted distinct from 
the Government of Bengal, with powers of superintendence, 
direction and control over all the local administrations, 
although the Governor-General of India for the time being 
presided over the Government of Bengal also, pending the 
appointment of a separate executive head for Bengal. 
The Government of India, apart from the task of superin¬ 
tendence, had also under its charge the direct administration 
of certain areas. It took some time to complete the 
separation of the governmental organisation of the central 
Government from that of Bengal. So far as the local 
administrations were concerned, their organisation was on 
parallel lines, with differences in details. The main branches 
of the Service based on different types of business, after 
the regime of Cornwallis were—(1) Commercial, (2) Revenue, 
(3) Judicial, and (4) Political. Of these the Commercial branch 
was consistently shrinking with the loss of its importance, 
until after 1833 it disappeared altogether with the abolition 
of the commercial functions of the Company. Till then 
its organisation continued unchanged as left by ComwalUs. 
The Revenue branch happened to be regarded as the most 
important, as the greatest importance was attached to the 
revenue administration to the neglect of everything else. 
It was Lord Cornwallis who first emphasised the importance 
of efficient administration of justice and laid the foimdation 
of a judicial service separate from the revenue. But still the 
Revenue branch continued to be the most important 
inasmuch as it was concerned with revenue collection on 
which depended the financial stability of the Company. 
The Political branch carried on the diplomatic work, which 
gradually grew in importance with the ascendancy of the 
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Company as a political power. When the central Govern¬ 
ment was instituted, this branch came under its control. In 
each of these departments the superior posts, i.e. positions 
of superintendence, direction and control, were held by 
the covenanted servants, while the inferior positions were 
held by the uncovenanted branch which was becoming 
increasingly manned by Indians. We shall now attempt a 
description of the organisation of the services at different 
levels. 

The supreme authority of the central Government and 
of each unit consisted of the Governor-General, the Governor 
or the Lieutenant Governor, as the case might be, as the 
head of the administration, usually assisted by an executive 
council consisting of the seniormost covenanted servants. 
The Governor-General and the Governors of the Presidencies 
were as a rule imported direct from home, but other heads 
were appointed from the covenanted service. On some 
occasions covenanted servants temporarily acted as 
Governor-Generals and Presidency Governors also. The 
Governments at the headquarters were assisted in each 
case by a Secretariat staff. The Secretariat originated 
in Bengal from very small beginnings and developed with 
the increase both in the volume and complexity of adminis¬ 
tration. The same thing happened in local administrations 
as well. Although a separate central Government was 
created in 1833 out of the Bengal Government, the 
Secretariat organization remained the same for both till 
1843. The organisation of Departments and necessarily 
of the Secretariat under each of the Governments under¬ 
went various changes from time to time with exigencies 
of administration, although the development followed 
more or less the same lines. For instance, when Hastings 
first organised the Government of Bengal on a territorial 
basis in 1772, only one Secretary was appointed as Clerk 
of the Council together with a Persian translator. Under 
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Lord Cornwallis, three Sub-Secretaries were appointed 
for three distinct Departments called Public, Secret and 
Revenue. In Lord Wellesley’s time (1798-1805) several 
changes were made in Seci’etariat arrangements. The 
number of Departments was increased to four, called— 
(1) Secret, Political and Foreign (with which the Persian 
Translatorship had been merged); (2) Public ; (3) Revenue 
and Judicial; (4) Military.^ Each of these was under 
the charge of a Secretary. The Clerk of the Council came 
to be styled as the Chief Secretary exercising supervision 
over all the Departments and the Secretaries. During 
Lord Bentinck’s administration (1828-35), the number of 
Departments under the Chief Secretary increased to not 
les^ than six—(1) Secret and Political, (2) General and 
Foreign, (3) Military, (4) Judicial, (5) Persian, (6) Territorial. 
In Lord Auckland’s time (1836-42), the oilice of the Chief 
Secretary was abolished and the number of Secretaries 
was reduced to three, but again increased to four, viz. 
(1) Secret, Political, Legislative, Judicial, Revenue; (2) 
General; (3) Financial; (4) Military. The whole Secretariat 
was reorganised by Lord Ellenborough upon lines substan¬ 
tially retained throughout the period under review. It was 
at this time that distinct secretariats were set up for the 
Governments of Bengal and India. For the central Govern¬ 
ment he formed four departments, called Home, Finance 


^ After Wellesley some minor changes took place in the departmental and 
Secretariat organisation. In 1809 the Jlevenuo Department was separated from 
the Judi(.‘ial and added to the Financial and Separate. 

(Vide J^etter from Bengal to Court, dated 24 P'ebruary, 1816, paras. 51-68.) 

In 1815 a Secretary to tljo Government in the Territorial Department was 
created, the Department comprehending the Financial and the Revenue branches. 
The latter undertook the salt and opium business so far managed by the Secretary 
to the Government in the Public Department. The Court in their Public Letter 
to Bengal, dated 8 April, 1819, disapproved the separation of the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments and recommended the abolition of the office of the Secretary 
to the Territorial Department and also the reunion of the two Departments under 
one Secretary to be assisted by one Assistant Secretary. 
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Foreign and Military, each under a Secretary, with Assistant 
and Junior Secretaries. The growth of Railways during Lord 
Dalhousie’s regime led to the creation of another depart¬ 
ment, viz. the Public Works Department. Slowly each Pro¬ 
vince built up its own Secretariat. Each Province had a 
number of departments, organised more or less on uniform 
lines, e.gr. the Departments of PubUc Works, Police, Jails, 
Education, Medical, Forest, etc. Each department was 
manned by a special staff, subordinate to a chief official at 
the headquarters. The Member of the Govemnjent in 
charge of a Department was assisted, as now, by a Secretary 
with one or two Assistant Secretaries with a subordinate 
staff. The Secretaries were recruited from the senior 
members of the covenanted service, while the subordinate 
staff from the uncovenanted branch. 

Coming to the service organisation in the interior, 
the Revenue and Judicial Departments were the most 
mportant ones and absorbed the major part of the services. 
There was no clear-cut separation between the two either, 
some of the offices combining both revenue and judicial 
business. The Revenue sysstems in all the provinces were 
not organised on uniform lines. The system of Permanent 
Settlement introduced by Cornwallis in Bengal, although 
introduced in some new areas like Benares, parts of Qudh 
and the Northern Circars, was declared unsuitable for-, 
other newly acquired territories after detailed investigation 
carried on in Madras and the Upper Provinces. So except 
in Bengal and a few areas outside Bengal the system of 
temporary settlement with variations in tenure was adppted 
in all other provinces. The land revenue organisation, 
of the different provinces was on the same lines with slight 
modifications in details. Cornwallis constituted, as we 
have seen, the Board of Revenue at the Presidency as the 
final authority* in all revenue matters over the whole of 
.Bengal After the abolition of the ProvinciaJ^ Councils 
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of Revenue, there ceased to exist any intermediate agency 
between the central authorities and the Collectors in the 
districts till 1829. Boards of Revenue were organised 
for Madras and the North Western Provinces also, as the 
administration in those provinces was organised and new 
systems of Settlement adopted. In Bombay instead of a 
Board there were set up the posts of two Revenue 
Commissioners acting immediately under the Government. 
By Regulation III of 1822 three distinct Boards of Revenue 
were instituted in Bengal,—one for the Lower, one for the 
Central, and another for the Western Provinces. This 
innovation was, however, temporary. In 1829 the powers 
of these local Boards were made over to the newly 
created Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, combining 
revenue, judicial and police fimctions, who still continue as 
merely “ Commissioners ” of Divisions (or regions composed 
of several districts), in all provinces except Madras. The 
Collectors were assisted by a subordinate staff of native 
officials. But as the burden of responsibilities of the 
district officers increased, the necessity was felt for the 
creation of a set of responsible native officials to assist 
the Collectors in their work. For this purpose the office 
of Deputy Collectors was instituted by Regulation IX of 
1833 and of Deputy Magistrates in 1843. The Collector 
assigned to them duties in connection with settlement 
operations, superintendence of the management of Khas 
Mahals and any other part of his duties, and the Deputy 
Magistrates were to assist the Magistrates in their criminal 
jurisdiction. 


District Administratian 

Since Cornwallis’s time the district came to be the 
unit of administration and so it has remained to this dav; 
only the number of districts has gone on increasing not 
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only by the addition of new districts but by the readjustment 
of boundaries also. After Cornwallis the important officers 
in the district were the Collector and the Judge-Magistrate. 
The latter officer not only presided over the civil court of* 
the district but exercised criminal jurisdiction as magistrate* 
having also control over the police of the district. In point 
of rank and precedence he was superior to the Collector. 
Each Judge was assisted by a Register ^ and one or more 
assistants from the jimior men of the covenanted service. 
The post of Superintendent of Police was instituted for the 
three Divisions of Calcutta, Dacca and Mursliidabad, by 
Regulation X of 1808 and was extended by another Regula;; 
tion (VllI of 1810) to the Upper Provinces (Patna, Benares 
and Bareilly). These officers were to have concurrent 
jurisdiction with the several Zilah and City Magistrate^ 
and to be subject to the authority of the Sudder Criminal 
Court in all matters relative to the Police and guided 
by their instructions. These offices were abolished by 
Regulation I of 1829, their duties being transferred to the 
Commissioners of Revenue created thereby. The post 
was again revived in 1837, when by Act XXIV of 1837 
the Government was empowered to appoint a Sujierin- 
tendent, and in such case the Commissioner was to cease 
to exercise any powers in regard to magistracy and pohee; 
and a single Superintendent of Police was appointed for 

* Tho office dates back to 1794, when under a Regulation (VIII of 1794) Zilah ; 
and City Judges wore oinpowored to refer to their Registers, usually junior 
covenanted servants, suits for money or personal property not exceeding 200 sicca 
rupees and in cases not exceeding the value of Rs. 25 tho decision of the Register 
was deemed final, subject to revision by the Judge. In 1814 the Governor-General 
in Council was ompoworod to invest Registers of tried ability in special cases with 
jurisdiction to try appeals from Munsifs or Sadr. Amins or original suits exceeding * 
Rs. 500 in amount or value as might be referred to them by the Judges (See. 9 
of Reg. XXIV of 1814). The Register’s office was finally abolished in 1831 by Reg. 
VII of that year. 

{Vide Ivdrodujction to the RegukUiona of the Bengal Code, by C. D, Field (191^), 
Ch, IV ,pp. 189-91.) 
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Bengal with limited jurisdiction, but it was again abolished 
in 1854. 

The system initiated by Cornwallis under which 
jfmagistorial duties were vested in Zilah and City Judges 
were soon found to be defective, because it led to terrible 
congestion of business. The charges of the Judges were 
too big for a single man to manage and cases went on 
accumulating, resulting in inordinate delay in dispensing 
justice. Such delay in justice led to an increase in crimes.^ 
So the necessity was early felt for giving relief to these 
officers by lightening their burden. As early as 1810 a 
Regulation (XVI of 1810) was ])a8sed giving authority to 
the Government to appoint ])er8ons other than the Judges 
^# 1 ^ Magistrates. The Governor-General in Council was 
Authorised to direct in such cases whether the Judge 
i^hould not exercise a concuiTcnt jurisdiction as Joint 
Magistrate and to invest the Magistrate of any city or 
jZilah with concurrent authority as Joint Magistrate in 
any contiguous district and also to appoint an Assistant 
Magistrate, in any city or zilah, who was to be subordinate 
(j^to the Magistrate in the district, in the discharge of his 
'official duties. Next, by Regulation IV of 1821 the Governor- 
^General in Council was empowered, whenever it might 
[^appear, expedient, to invest ('ollcctors of revenue with 
powers of Magistrates and to entrust Magistrates with 
jjtho power of collecting revenue. But it docs not appear 
wthat the provisions of these Regulations were actually 
tmuch utilised till Bentinck transferred the magisterial 
i jurisdiction of Judges to the Collectors in 1831. Bentinck 
’advocated the measui’o on etiU another ground, viz. 
Jjie expediency of creating an authority in the district 
’ sunerior to all others. In a Minute, dated December, 10 


f ^ oonaectioii Letter from the Court to Bengal, dated 30 Marcht, 

(l)aling with police and the state of primes in the Lower and 'V^estefeupf^s 
'winces for iS27>28. It a1«o gives statistics of various crimes from 1810 tit 
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1831, he remarked^:—“ The recommendation, that I would 
the most strongly urge upon the Honourable Court is, that 
they would confirm and persevere in the system long 
since recommended by them to the Madras Government, 
upon the authority of Sir Thomas Munro, of uniting the 
appointments of Collector and Magistrate, of destroying 
the independence of each other of every officer employed 
in the same district, of making the Collector’s a great 
office, consisting of deputy collectors and joint magistrates 
and assistants, subordinate to one head, and acting upon the 
same system. The public will then be saved from the evils 
of a continually occurring interregnum, from the succession 
of perfect strangers to all the concerns of the district.” 

So the offices of Magistrate and Collector were once 
again united in 1831. But the Court was not now very 
happy about the measure, although in 1814 they had 
advocated such a union. ® In their Despatch of April 30, 
1828, the Court sanctioned the appointment of separate 
magistrates wherever that arrangement might be absolutely 
necessary for the due administration of justice, but not in 
"ordinary cases. Now, however, they wore prepared to 
approve the union only in special cases. “ We direct,” 
they observed, “ that in the existing Zillahs the 
ordinary European establishment consist of a Judge, a 
Magistrate and a Collector, each having his proper 
functions, with the requisite assistants. Wc do not 
mean to direct that this arrangement be carried into 
effect in every ZiUah (for it may happen in particular eases 
that the union of the offices of Collector and Magistrate 
may be expedient,) but that it be considered as a general 
rule.” The union of the office of the Magistrate with that 
of the Collector, however, effected in 1831 has continued 

‘ Vide App. M to Pari. Paper, Vol. IX of 1831-32. 

a Vide Letter from Court to Bengal, dated 1 February, 1832, in 
App. I, Pari. Paper, Vol. XII of 1831-32. 

48-~1364B 
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even to the present day except for a period in Bengal. In 
1837 Lord Auckland got the Court to agree to the separation 
of the two offices as vacancies occurred, and by 1845 the 
separation was completed in all the districts. Thus in 
every district three different officers held three distinct 
charges,—the Judge in charge of administration of justice, 
the Collector in charge of revenue business and general 
administration, and the Magistrate in charge of criminal 
jurisdiction and control of police. The importance of the 
offices and the seniority of incumbents were also in the 
order in which they are named above. The Magistrates 
were appointed from the junior members of the service 
drawing an annual salary of Rs. 10,800 as compared with 
that of Rs. 23,000 and Rs. 18,000 respectively enjoyed 
by the two grades of Collectors. This gave rise to a good 
deal of debate. Some, like Sir John Peter Grant, upheld 
the arrangement while others, like Sir Frederick Halliday,^ 
Dalhousie and Canning,® strongly ciriticiseditand advocated 
the reunion of the offices, which was ultimately sanctioned by 
Lord Stanley, the Secretary of State, in his "Despatch, dated 
the 14th of April, 1859, in course of which he directed ® :— 

“ (1) That the offices of Magistrate and Collector, where 
now disunited in Bengal, should be combined in 
the same person, and that such of the covenanted 
officers as arc now Magistrates, and are not 
absorbed in the higher office, should be employed 
as Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, but 
without any decrease of salary; and (2) that 
t the Joint Magistrate in each district should 


* Halliday in a Minute written aljout the year 1838 pointed out that the com- 
bination of the duties of apprehending and prosecuting offoiid6T.s w'ith the judicial 
is much more objectionable and liable to criticism than the union of the offices of 
Magistrate and Collector. [Vide in this connection an article Adminiatration 
9 f Criminal Justice in Bengal in “ Calcutta Review, ’* Vol. VI (1846).] 

* Vide Lord Canning's Minute, dated 18 February, 1857. 

* Vide Report on the Administration of Bengal, 191 M2, p. 46. 
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ordinarily have the superintendence of the police 
under the general control of the Magistrate.” 

These orders were quickly carried out and the district 
officer in Bengal once again became ‘ the man of all work.’^ 
Eight independent Joint Magistracies were created in 
larger districts for the purpose of copmg with crime and 
dacoity. Bentinck had also created two classes of 
covenanted officers subordinate to the District officer, 
viz. (1) Joint Magistrates and (2) Head Assistants. The 
post of the Joint Magistrate, which was filled by senior 
covenanted assistants, was created to give relief to the 
Magistrate and Collector. Latterly Joint Magistrates were 
given charge of subdivisions under the title of Hubdivisional 
Officers. Assistant and Deputy Magistrates also were 
later on given charge of newly created subdivisions. In 
Bengal there were thirty-three subdivisions in all in 1856.* 

The uncovenanted assistants of the District Officer 
were known under different designations, e.g. Deputy Collec¬ 
tor and Deputy Magistrate in Bengal, Tahsildar in Madras 
and North-Western Provmces and Mamlatdar in Bombay. 

Judicial System 

The judicial system as left by CornwalUs practically 
continued unchanged except in some details till the reforms 
effected by Bentinck in 1829-31. The system was further 
extended to the ‘ ceded ’ and ‘ conquered provinces ’ and 


^ Fit/james iStephcn, in hin Minute on the Administration oj Justice in British 
India (No. 89 of Soloc.'tions from the Kecords of the Government of Home 

Department* 1872), takes’ the view that tho][^maintcnnn<^o of the position of District 
Officers is essential to the maintenance of British rule, and that in order to maintain 
their position, judicial power in criminal matters must be left in their hands* T-liis, 
in substance, was the argument of all those who supported the existing arrangement. 
[Vide C, D. Field, Regulations of the Bengal Code (1912), Ch. IV, p. 194(n).] 
• Vide District Administration in Bengal, 1818-68, by Sir H, V. Lovett in 
• Cambridge History of India,’ Vol. VI, Ch* II. 
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as the Madras and Bombay Presidencies expanded, the 
judicial organisation there also was developed more or 
less on the same lines. Briefly it consisted of—(1) Sudder 
Bewamiy and I«iizamut Adawluts (or chief civil and 
criminal coiu’ts), (2) Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit ijresided over by Eiuopean Judges, (3) twenty-three 
7-ilah and three city courts, each presided over by 
a single judge exercising also magisterial functions 
together with control over police, assisted by Bcgisters 
appointed from junior covenanted servants and (4) Native 
Commissioners for the trial of civil suits, chosen from among 
the lespectable native gentry. In criminal cases 
Mahomedan law was administered as modified by Regula¬ 
tions and in civil cases both Hindu and Mahomedan law 
as also the Regulations. Besides these courts, which 
were the Company s courts, there was the Supreme court 
at Calcutta which was a Crown's Court administering 
English law ^ with its jurisdiction limited to Calcutta and 
to all criminal suits in which European subjects were 
accused. 

So far as the Sudder,Coiu'tsiwcre|concerned, an important 
change m their constitution was eflected by Wellesley in 
1801. Under Regulation II of that year, the Sudder Court 
was to consist ol two puisne judges, to be selected from 
the covenanted servants other than members of the Supreme 
Council, with such a member as the Chief Judge. The 
Nizam ut Court vas to be assisted by the head Cuuzy and 
two The reasons of the change as set forth in 

the preamble of the Regulation appear to be—(1) congestion 
of business due to the extension of territorial jurisdiction 
of the Coui't to the provmce of Benares in 1795 and also the 
preoccupation of the Governor-General and the members 
of the Supreme Council with various other public duties; 

1 la Bombay also a Supreme Court was established in 1823 saperseding the 
Eecorder's Court. 
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and (2) the desirability of separating the judicial 
function from the executive and legislative. “ It is 
essential,” the preamble runs, “ to the impartial, prompt 
and efficient administration of justice, and to the permanent 
security of the persons and properties of the native inhabi¬ 
tants of these provinces, that the Governor-tleneral in 
Council exercising the supreme legislative and executive 
authority of the state, should administer judicial functions 
of Government by the means of courts of justice, distinct 
from the legislative and executive authority of the State; 
and... .it is important to the honour and stability ol the 
British Government, and to the happiness and prosperity 
of the native subjects of these provinces, that further 
provision should be made for the more eft'ectual desi)atch 
of the proceedings of the said Courts of S udder Dewanny 
Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut, and that the exercise 
of the judicial functions of this Government should be more 
distinctly separated from the legislative and executive autho¬ 
rity thereof.” Thus reconstituted the Sudder Courts con¬ 
tinued till their amalgamation with the Supreme Court into 
the High Court in 1862.i In 1831 Courts of Sudder Dewanny 
and Sudder Nizamut Adawlut were constituted for the 
Western Pi’ovmces, being stationed at Allahabad or any other 
place fixed by the Governor-General (Reg. VI of 1831). 

So far as Provincial Courts and Courts of Circuit were 
concerned, they I'emained practically the same as constituted 
by Cornwallis except for minor changes in their number 
and size till they were abolished by Bentinck. In 1794 

* By Rug. X of 180.> it was proviiUnl tliat tlio Cliiof Justice of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut was not to bo a member of the Council, but by Beg. XV of 1807 
the old arrangement was rostorod. Under Regulation XXV ol 1814 three years* 
experience as a Judge of the Provincial t'ourt was laid down as a qualification for 
tlie office of tho Judge of the Sudder Dowaimy Court, which was at the same tima 
given original jurisdiction in cases involving Rs. .>50,000 or more. By Reg. XII 
of 1811 it was enacted that those Courts should consist of a Chief Judge and oa 
many associate Judges as the Governor .General in CouncU might, from time to 
time, deem necessary for tho despatch of business. 
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provision was made for forming two Courts of Circuit for 
each division to expedite gaol deliveries. One Court was 
to consist of a Judge, a Register and the Kazi, and the other 
of a Judge, an Assistant to Register and the Mufti, the third 
Judge remaining at Sudder Station (headquarters) by turn. 
In 1795 a Provincial Court of Appeal and Court of Circuit 
was established for the lu’ovince of Benares. In 1803 another 
was established at Bareilly. The number of judges in 
all Provincial Courts was raised to four in 1814 by Regula¬ 
tion V of 1814 and in 1826 the Governor-General in 
Council was empowered to appoint as many judges as 
necessary for the despatch of business.^ By Regulation 
XXV of 1814 three years’ previous service as a Judge or 
Magistrate or six years’ ])reviou8 exjKTience in civil or 
criminal judicial work was made a necessary qualification 
for the office of a judge of a Provincial Court. In 1808 
the original civil jurisdiction of Provincial Courts was 
raised to suits of value exceeding the previous limit of 
five thousand rupees. In 1829 the powers and authority 
of the judges of the Provincial Courts in their capacity 
as Judges of Circuit ceased, being transferred to the newly 
created Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit.® Under 
provisions of Regulation V of 1831 for the administration 
of civil justice the Governor-General in Council was 
empowered to introduce them into any district at their 
discretion by an order in Council and, from the date fixed 
in such order, the Provincial Court was to cease to receive 
original suits and a})peals. Finally in 1833 by Regulation 
II of that year the Governor-General in Cmmcil was 
empowered to abolish any Provincial Court. The power 
was immediately utilised to abolish the Provincial Courts. 
With the position of the Zilah Judge-magistrate we shall 
deal presently in connection with the Bentinck reforms. 

^ Reg. 1 of 1826 which was abolished by sec. 2, Keg. Ill of 1829. 

* Secs. 3 and 5 of Reg. 1 of 1829, 
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As regards the Indian members of the judiciary, we 
have already seen that Cornwallis, in spite of his policy 
of Europeanising the services, was forced by necessity 
to introduce native commissioners in 1793, though with 
very limited jurisdictifm. Throughout this })eriod this 
element in the judicial line consistently increased both in 
importance and size. New ranks were" added, the cadre 
of each rank was expanded, and increased powers were 
also given to each rank as days went on. The provisions 
of Regulation XL of 1793 regarding native commissioners 
were extended to Benares in 179,5. Amins, Salis 
(arbitrators) and Munsifs with jurisdi(dion limited to 
cases of value not exceeding fifty rupees were nominated 
by the Zilah Judges and approved by the Sudder Bewanny 
Court usually fi’om the landed aristocracy. In 1803 similar 
provisions were extended to the cqded provinces and at 
the same time provision was made by Regulation XLIX 
of 1803 for constituting a new class of native judiciary, 
viz. Sadr. Amins to try suits for personal property not 
exceeding in value sicca rupees one hundred or for the 
property or possession of land or for any description of 
real property not exceeding in value the same amount, on 
reference by the Zilah or the City Judge. The nomination 
was not restricted to the landlord class, but was to be 
made from “ persons of good ciharacter and known ability, 
as well as duly qualified by their education and past 
employments tD discharge satisfactorily the trust reposed 
in them,” Sadr. Amins were to be appointed only in stich 
districts where there was a pressure of work. These officers 
and also Munsifs were not to be removed from their offices 
without sufficient cause proved to the satisfaction of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. In 1805 Hindu and Maho- 
medan law officers were declared to be Sadr. Amins by 
virtue of their office and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut was 
empowered to appoint, in addition, two or more Sadr. 
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Amins, if required, to cope with thecongestion of business.^ 
In 1810 Zilah and City Judges were empowered to refer 
appeals from native Commissioners to Sadr. Amins for 
“ investigation and decision.” The increase in the pressure 
of work of the courts during the next decade rendered 
necessary further measures for the relief of the Zilah and 
City Judges. Hence in 1821 the number of Munsifs was 
considerably increased and the jurisdiction of Munsifs 
and Sadr. Amins was raised to suits involving Rs. 150 
and Rs. 500, respectively.® The original jurisdiction of 
Sadr. Amins was further raised to Rs. 1,000 in 1827 
and they were for the first time authorised to hear cases 
in which European British subjects, European foreigners 
and Americans were parties.® 


Bentinclc Reforms 

Important changes were made by Bentinck in the 
administrative system of Cornwallis. These changes were 
brought about by two different causes—(1) defects revealed 
in the working of the system, (2) liberal policy of Bentinck 
in recognising the claims of Indians, which was to a certain 
extent stimulated by the shortage of European servants. 

So far as (1) is concerned, we have already seen that 
to give relief to the overworked judges and for the more 
speedy disposal of justice, Bentinck provided for 
the transfer of magisterial duties from the Judges to the 
Collectors. 

To institute a more systematic supervision and control 
of the executive, revenue and police work in the districts, 
and to improve the administration of criminal justice, 


> ride Regulation XV of 1805. 

• Reg. n of 1821. 

• Regulation TV of 1827. The power to hoar such suits was however taken 
away by Reg. V of 1831, but restored by Act XI of 1836. 
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Bentinck’s Government decided to create a new class of 
officers styled “ Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit. 

Having reasons to apprehend the unsatisfactory nature 
of the control exercised over the executive revenue officers, 
the Governor-General directed the Secretary in the Terri¬ 
torial Department to report fully on the subject. The 
arrangement suggested in the Secretary’s report corresponded 
in principle with the plan of a principal, with Subordinate 
Collectors such as was existing in the Madras Presidency, 
in the ceded districts, \inder Sir Thomas Munro, which 
had proved eminently successful. 

In the opinion of the Governor-General there was 
advantage in keeping more distinct the controlling and 
the executive authorities, and further, the administration of 
civil and criminal justice, if not a complete failure, was so 
defective and inefficient as to demand serious attention. 
Both the Government and the Court agreed that the system 
then existing for the superintendenee and control of the 
executive and fiscal authorities was far from satisfactory. 
Holt Mackenzie, the Territorial Secretary, in his Report 
observed :—“ As recently expressed to me by a very intelli¬ 
gent officer, the vast majority of the Collector’s acts, whether 
good or bad, ‘ is absolutely unknown both to the Board 
and the Government, and what does appear before them 
may, for aught they know, be either the result of the most 
laborious-research, or of no research at all, but compiled 
by native officers, saving their European superiors all 
trouble but that of signature.’ With the best possible 
system of control, indeed, it would be vain to hope for 

anything like the full truth.But if we wish 

to come at all near it, we must compel our Collectors to 
master all the details of the'work done by their subordinates, 

> Vide Letter from Bengal to Court, dated 10 December, 1828, in App. Ill 
to Pari. Paper, Vol. XII of 1831-32. 
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and to authenticate what they do by an actual trial and by a 

real appeal to the parties interested.For the above 

purposes, we must have a controlling authority of corres¬ 
ponding energy, and (as far as the difference in extent 
of jurisdiction allows) equally accessible to the people.” 

“ If we would really establish an efficient system 
of control, the controlling and executive authorities should 
be kept distinct.” 

He thus advocated the idea of setting up individual 
officers in place of the existing Boards with purely super¬ 
vising and controlling authority over Collectors in a few 
districts. The members of the Government, Mr. W. B. 
Bayley and Sir Charles Metcalfe also concurred in the 
plan with some suggestions of their own.^ In the letter 
to the Court on the subject ® of December 10, 1828, 
referred to above, Bentinck and his Government formulated 
their proposals on the subject. The remedy of the state 
of affairs then prevailing was, in their opinion, “ to employ 
a considerable number of revenue commissioners vested 
with a controlling authority, each over a moderate tract 
of country and acting intermediately between the Collectors 
of districts and a general Board stationed at the Presi¬ 
dency.” To secure effective supervision of executive 
officers and the due administration of justice, it was proposed 
to employ the same agency in superintending the Police 
and administering criminal justice under the authority 
of the Nizamut Adawlut. For this purpose the (Dom- 
missioners were to be vested with the powers so long 
exercised by the Courts of Circuit. No change was proposed 
in regard to the position and powers of the district officers 
or the courts of civil justice beyond the separation of the 


^ Vide Bentinck’s Minuto and Holt Mackenzie’.s Report on tho subject and 
Iso Minutes of W. B. Bayley and Sir Charles Metcalfe on the subject in App. Ill 
P. P.. Vol. XII of 1831-32. 

*Jb%d, 
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criminal and civil jurisdiction of the provincial counts 
except in a few districts. It was proposed at the same 
time to abolish the office of the Superintendent of Police. 
The proposed arrangements of the Government of India 
were embodied in a Resolution ^ settmg forth in detail the 
reasons therefor. The possible objection to combinuig 
in the same officers revenue duties and criminal jurisdiction 
was thus met in the Resolution :—“ In both capacities 
the Commissioners will act as dehberative functionaries, 
entirely free from the haste and passion which may be 
supposed occasionally to iniluence the executive. In neither 
can they have objects to carry in the one Department 
thi'ough any perversion of their powers in the other. The 
proposed arrangement leavmg imtouched the jurisdiction 
of the civil courts does not break down any of the baixiers 
which have been supposed to be necessary or useful for the 
protection of the people against the eiTors of the Revenue 
auihorities.” Par from being objectionable the arrange¬ 
ment was expedient and desirable, because the acquaintance 
with local conditions gained m coxmection with revenue 
business would stand them in good stead in exercising their 
criminal jiuusdiction and control over the police. “ In 
all cases ” it was observed, “ control without knowledge 
must be nugatory or miscliievous, and while the proposed 
arrangement appeal’s to uivolve no consequence hkely 
to prove injurious, it has a manil’est tendency to ensure 
the possession, by the conti oiling officers of that local 

information which is essential to their efficiency.” 

The proposals were given eflect to by Regulation I oi 1829. 
By its provisions the Provinces were formed into twenty 
regions to each of which a Commissioner oi Revenue and 
Circuit was appointed. They were vested with the authority 
of the Judges of Circuit, the Provincial Courts being relieved 


i App. Ill to P. P.. Vol. xn of 1831<32, pp. 440‘17. 
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of their criminal jurisdiction ^ and were to hold sessions 
at- the stations of the several Magistrates not less than 
twice a year in each district. The Mahomedan law ofi&cers 
of any Zilah withhi the division or of any Provincial Court 
were to attend the sessions. 

The remainder of the liiegulation relates to the arrange¬ 
ment of the local divisions and to the revenue authority 
to be exercised by the Commissioners. The object of 
passing the Kegulation has been so clearly stated in its 
preamble that it would be perhaps worth while quoting 
ceria.n excerpts from it. It runs ;—“ The system in 
operation for superintending the magistracy and the pohce, 
and for controlhng and directing the executive revenue 
officers, who in several cases are also magistrates, has 
been found to be defective. The Provincial Courts of 
Appeal and Circuit, as now constituted, partly from the 
extent of coimtry placed under their authority, and partly 
from their having to discharge the duties of both eivil and 
criminal tribunals, have in many cases failed to afford 
that prompt administration of justice which it is the duty 
of Government to secure to the people. The gaol dehveries 
have been, in some instances, delayed beyond the term 

prescribed by law,.and a great arrear of cases 

imder appeal has accrued in aU the Courts, to the manifest 
injury of many individuals and to the encouragement of 
litigation and crime. The Judges of Circuit, when employed 
singly in the districts under their authority, do not possess 
sufficient powers, nor have they the opportunity of acquiring 
sufficient local knowledge to enable them adequately to 
control the police or protect the people. The great extent 
of coimtry under each of the Boards of Revenue has 


^ it may be notod that the Provincial Courts wero shortly after altogether 
abolished in Bengal, thoir eivil jurisdiction being transferred to Zilah Judges^ 
(Keg. V of 1831 and Keg. 11 of 1833). In the Presidency of Madras the same step 
was taken in 1843 by Act VH of 1843^ 
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similarly operated to impede them in the execution of 

the duties which belong to them,.as directors and 

superintendents over the executive officers, and as the 
confidential advisers of Goverimient. For the correction 
of the above defects, it has appeared to be expedient and 
necessary to place the magistracy and police, and the 
Collectors and other executive revenue officers, under the 
superintendence and control of Commissioners of lievenue 
and Circuit, each vested with the charge of such a moderate 
tract of country as may enable them to be easy of access 
to the people, and frequently to visit the different parts 
of their respective jurisdictions.” 

To come now to the lower branch of the judiciary 
mainly maimed by Indians, we have already reviewed 
the steps by which they were increasingly admitted and 
their powers enlarged by the force of necessity as well as 
a change in outlook of the authorities on the question of 
employment of natives. Bentinck, particulraly, actuated 
by this libei'al spirit gave an additional stimulus to this 
movement. We have seen already that the pohcy of 
replacing a European agency by Indians subject to 
European supervision, specially in the judicial line, was 
accepted as much from a motive of reposing greater trust 
in natives as from helping the economy campaign of 
Government.^ By a liegulation passed in 1831 (V of 
1831) Bentinck effected material changes in regard to the 
native judiciary, by further enlarging the powers of the 
existing classes and also creating a new class called the 
Principal Sadr. Amins in place of the European Begisters. 
The reasons for passing the Regulation have been set 
forth in detail in the Preamble as follows :— 

“ Whereas the state of civil business in the Zillah 
and City courts renders it desirable on general 

> See in this oohnoction Minute of M. Mackenzie, dated 1 October, 1830, and 
oxtiaot from a Letter from the Calcutta CivU Finance Committee to the Governor. 
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grounds to employ respectable natives in more 
important trusts, connected with the adminis¬ 
tration of the country ; and whereas it is expedient 
that the provisions for this purpose should be 
gradually introduced into the Zillahs and Cities 
from time to time as the Governor-General in 
Council, by an order in Council, may be pleased 
to direct, and whereas it has become necessary, 
in connexion with those arrangements, to modify 
the powders and duties of the Zillah, City and 
Provincial courts; and whereas it has been 
deemed just and pro}>er that no native of India 
should be considered ineligible to the office 
of moonsif or vakeel on account of his religious 
belief, etc. etc. 

The jurisdiction of both Munsifs and Sadr. Amins 
was further enlarged, extending to cases involving suits of 
the value of Rupees three hundred and one thousand respec¬ 
tively. It was provided that Munsifs were to be paid 
by fixed salaries instead of by fees on the cases disposed 
of, as before. The mode of selection of Munsifs and 
Sadr. Amins who were so far appointed by the 
Judges of the Provincial Courts was also changed. 
The Judges of Zilah and City Courts in conjunction 
with the Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit were 
authorised to revise the existing establishment of the 
Mmisifs and Sadr. Amins, the actual selection being made 
by the Governor-General in Council. Law officers of the 
Zilah and City courts were no longer to be Sadr. Amins 
ex-officio. A new office styled Principal Sadr. Amin 
was created. The Governor-General in Council was autho¬ 
rised to appoint Principal Sadr. Amins to any Zilah 
or City jurisdiction, the persons selected for the office 

General in Council, dated 12 July, 1880, in Appendix m to F.F., Vol. VUI 
of 1881-82. 
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being also appointed by the Governor-General in Council. 
Their monthly allowance was fixed by the same authority. 
Their jurisdiction was hmited to cases involving the money 
value of rupees five thousand.^ The jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Court was to be suspended wherever the Regula¬ 
tion was extended. The decision of Zilah or City judges on 
appeals from the Sadr. Amins or Mimsifs was to be final 
and in case of the Principal Sadr. Amins a further aj)poal 
was to he with the Sudder Court. Sadr. Amins and 
Principal Sadr. Amins could be removed by the Governor- 
General in Council and Munsifs by the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut on a report made by the Zilah or City judge 
concurrently with the Commissioner of Revenue and 
Cireuit, submitted through the Secretary to the Judicial 
Department. The jurisdiction of the Zilah and City 
judges was further increased in 1831, the Governor-General 
in Council being authorised by Regulation VII of that year 
to vest sessions jurisdictions, previously exercised by the 
Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, in those officers. This 
was done with a view to giving relief to the Commissioners, 
who were overburdened with work. The judges were not 
given any authority over the magistrates or any control 
over the police. The effect of the changes in the judicial 
system made by Bentinck in 1831 was practically to vest 
all original jurisdiction in civil cases in the native judiciary— 
who formed, so to say, the nucleus of the modem provincial 
services, the covenanted European members mainly exercis¬ 
ing powers of supervision, review and control over them.^ 
Bentinck’s measures were very much appreciated by the 
people. The judiciary in the other provinces was also 
organised on the same lines. 

1 By Act XXV of 1837, Judges wore empowered to refer to Principal Sadr. 
Amina original suits of any amount or value. The office was abolished in 1868 
(Act XVI of 1868), being succeeded by that of “ Subordinate Judge.” 

* Vide evidence of J. C. Marshman, dated 26 April, 1853, before Parliamentary 
Committee (reply to Q. 3632), P. P., XXVII of 1862-63. 
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During the rest of the period under review the adminis¬ 
trative system continued very much the same as left by 
Bentinck. We may concliwle the chapter by sketching 
in outline the structure of judicial, revenue and executive 
administration as it stood towards the end of the peiod. 
At the head of the judicial system in'the provinces stood 
the Sudder Court in two divisions,—Civil (Dewanny) and 
Criminal (Nizamut), composed of the Company’s civil 
servants. In Calcutta it usually consisted of four 
members including the chairman. As the chief civil court 
it exercised both powers of general supervision and 
control over the proceedings of the local courts and 
also appellate jiirisdiction. It was the final court o 
appeal except in cases involving more than the amount 
of ten thousand rupees, in respect of which an appeal 
lay to the Queen in Council. -Next there was the 
Zilah judge in charge of a district, the unit of adminis¬ 
tration in British India, of varying size in respect of 
territory and population. He was a European recruited 
from the covenanted branch of the civil service, exercising 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction, and in the latter capacity 
dealing with sessions cases. The Collector’s jurisdiction 
was usually coterminous with that of the Judge. Except 
in Bengal up to 1859, the Collector combined with his 
fiscal duties also criminal jurisdiction as magistrate. His 
criminal jurisdiction was of course limited to less important 
cases. In more serious offences he was to commit offenders 
to the Sessions Judge. Even in his fiscal duties his function 
was quasi-judicial in character. He decided questions 
as to the nature of land tenures, involving rights of property, 
disputed possession, realisation of rents, grant of pattahs 
or leases, etc. In fact most of the cases relating to personal 
and real property disposed of by judges originated with 
the Collectors. Besides these the Collector exercised 
general control over the police within his district. Next 
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after the Zilah judge there were different grades of 
native judges—Principal Sadr. Amins, Sadr. Amina 
and Munsifs. The Umit of jurisdiction of the Munsif’s 
authority varied in different parts.' In Bengal, as we 
have seen, it extended to cases involving three hundred 
rupees, the Sadr. Amin’s to one thousand rupees, and the 
Principal Sadr. Amin’s was unlimited. In Madras the 
limit of the Munsif’s jurisdiction was fixed as high as one 
thousand rupees, the Sadr. Amin’s to rupees two thousand 
five hundred and the Principal Sadr. Amin’s to cases 
involving not more than ten thousand rupees. But 
in spite of such variations in detail the general constitution 
and operation of the courts was the same everywhere. 

So far as the criminal judicature was concerned 
the same Sudder Court operated as the chief criminal 
court with a different designation, viz. Sudder Nizamut 
Adawlut. Below it there was the Zilah Judge. While 
exercising sessions jurisdiction, he had authority to 
deal with all cases excepting those involving capital 
sentences which were to be submitted to the Nizamut 
Adawlut for confirmation. Next came the Magistrate 
who was the same officer as the Collector, except in 
Bengal, exercising a limited jurisdiction, varying in 
different provinces, cases involving more serious offences 
being committed to sessions for trial. In some cases 
considerable jurisdiction was exercised by uncovenanted 
Indian officers as assistants to magistrates. In Bengal 
they were called Deputy Magistrates, which office was 
created in 1843, the senior members among whom exercised 
all the jurisdiction of the magistrate. 

On the revenue side also the district was the rniit of 
administration, and both in the permanently and temporari¬ 
ly settled provinces the Collector was the officer in charge 
of both revenue settlement and collection. He was assisted 
by uncovenanted native servants such as Deputy Collectors 
60— 1364B 
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in Bengal, Tahsildars in the N.W.P., and Mamlatdars in 
Bombay. Above the Collectors there were the Commis* 
sioners of revenue, except in the Presidency of Madras, and 
at the top of the system there was the Board of Revenue 
at the headquarters, except in Bombay, where there were 
two Revenue Commissioners working independently under 
the Government. Revenue and Judicial were the most 
important Departments, but new departments were being 
created as the functions of Government developed, such 
as Departments of Public Works, Education and so on. 
All branches of administration were, however, under the 
direction and control of the Governor-General, Governor or 
Lieutenant Governor as the case might be, usuaUy assisted 
by a Council and a secretariat staff. All the threads 
of administration, then as now, were gathered up in the 
headquarters. This in outline was the organisation of 
administration in this period. 

Taking a broad survey of the period as a whole we 
may say that it forms, as it were, a connecting link between 
two distinct epochs in the history of the civil service in India, 
characterised by marked differences,—the previous epoch 
when it was mainly a commercial service, and the following 
epoch in which it became a regular civil service in the 
accepted sense of the term. We find, therefore, in the 
administrative organisation of this period traces of the 
commercial origin of the service and also all the features 
of the service organisation of the next period. Profit¬ 
making was the keynote of the previous epoch and public 
welfare of the next, while in this period we find a slow and 
gradual process of the supplanting of the one by the other. 
This finds institutional expression, as we have already 
seen, in the changes in the system of recruitment of the 
covenanted civil service and secondly, in the progressive 
introduction of Indians in the services, with, provision 
for their equipment for undertaking those responsibilities. 
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Note A 

Statement sJiowinj llm British terrUories in India towards the end of the 
jieriod umier each Oovernment ^ 

(iiidJcating tlio aroau under Hegulutioii and Non-Regulation systems and 
their rospoctivo iinportanco) 

Under Supreme Ooi^eniment. 


Non-Iiegulation Area in sq. 

Population 

Number of 

Land revenue 

provinces miles 


districts 

in £ at 2s. per 
rupee 

Punjal), including 83,(>0li 

Jiilundor, «& (’is-Sutlej 
territory 

80,00,000 

22 

15,05,213 

Saiigor, Nerhudda, and J 7,543 

part of liimdlocund 

21,43,599 

8 

3,00,000 

Total 1,00,54U 

[jtvicr the Uovernmml of Benyai 

1,01,43,599 

30 

18,05,213 

Ucgulation provinces 

iJoJigal, Jioliar, Orissa 1,13,702 

3,68,48,981 

34 

35,06,070 

Non-Regulation provinces 1,11,401 

42,45,344 

16 

No separate 
returns 

Total 2,25,103 

4,10,94,325 

50 

35,06,070 

Unrlcr the Government of the N, IP. -P. 

Regulation provinces 7 J ,072 

2,:u,!)»,oos 

31 

40,47,766 

Non-Regulation provinces 13,500 

0,00.881 

4 

74,800 

Total 85,571 

2,38,00,540 

35 

41,22,566 

Under the Government of Madras 

Regulation provinces 1,19,946 

1,46,12,206 


34,79,487 

Non-Regulation provinces 24,943 

17,27,220 

3] 


Total 1,44,889 

1,63,39,426 

21 

34,79,487 


Under the Oovernment of Bombay 


Regulation provinces 

67,405 

81,51,048 

.3, 

22,90,960 

Non-Regulation provinces 

10,540 

10,69,224 

ij 


excluding Scinde 

Scinde 

52,120 

12,74,744 

3 

' No separate 
returns 

Total 

1,20,005 

1,04,85,017 (T) 

17 

22,90,969 

Hrand total of British _ . .v-- 

territories in India 

6,76,177 

10,18,62,916 

163 

04,000 

1 Reproduced from 

Modem 

India, by Sir 

George 

Campbell, (1852) 


Ch* VI, pp. 230-31. 
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Kote B 

An idea of the dosigixatioiiH of ollioers in tho Company’s civil service in 
different Departments in the first quarter of the 19th century as also of their 
scale of salaries will bo gathered from the following tablo.^ 

Schedule (A) Judicial <£? Judicial Fiscal 


Oflicca 

Present 

salaries 

Proposed 

salaries 

Proposed 

less 

Proposed 

more 


Soaat its. 

St. Rs. 

St. Rs. 


S. D. Adawlut : eacl« : 





5 .Tudges-. . .at 5,220 

Juihjtift of Pt'orincial Couris 

2.92,000 

2,01,000 

31,600 

•• 

14 .Judges. . . .at 50,000 

5.92,450 

5,04,000 

88,450 

. * 

Begistor of »S. D. ^ S. Wi/. 

Adawlut 

25,080 

37,200 


12,120 

Deputy 

10,302 

14,400 

1,902 


21 Coiiiiuissionora of llovonuo 
Circuit at 42,000 

8,94,483 

8,82,000 

12,483 

•* 

10 .fudges at 30,000 

2,83,030 

3,00,000 

.. 

16.370 

30 .1 udgos and Mairistratos n t 

30,000 

10,08,07.’* 

10,80,000 

•• 

11,925 

7 Magistrates 

1,37,850 

1,34,400 

3,456 

.. 

47 Registrars including vacancies, 
at 8,400 & 0,000 

3,78,939 

3.94,800 

•• 

15,861 

10 Jt.-Magistrates, also Kogistrars 
us now, .subject to revision 

1,30,980 

1,27,200 

3,780 

•• 

8 Principal Assistants, including 2 
vacancies, at 30,000 

1,81,930 

2,40,000 

•• 

58,070 

tJommissioner in Kuiaaon 

31,640 

30,000 

1,640 

•. 

Asstt, Coinmissionor in Kumuon 

18,810 

8,400 

10,410 


Karrighur ,J udgo, Magistrate & 
Collector 

37,620 

36,000 

1,620 

•• 

1 Kegistor &■ Assistant 

12,540 

12,000 

640 

,. 

1 Collector & Magistrate of Ctll(^uU 

a 43,3.50 

36,000 

. 7,350 

. , 

3 Collectors and Magistrates 

79,125 

90,000 

, 

10,876 

4 Sub-(Collectors & Jt. Magistrates 
as now, subject to revision 

78,117 

77,307 

810 

•• 

1 Superintendent & Ilomombrancer 
of Daw-suits 

• 25,080 

24,000 

1*080 

•• 

1 Head Assistant, S. D. Adawlut 

10,032 

8,400 

1*632 


1 Second Assistant, S. D. Adawlut 

8,778 

7,200 

1,578 


1 Third Assistant, S. D. Adawlut 

7,524 

6,000 

1*524 


24 Assistants at 4,800 

1,21,596 

1,15,200 

6,396 

• • 


44,76,551 

44,26,607 

1*76,266 

1*26,221 


1 Compiled from Schedules to the Resolution of the Gk)v©mor-General in 
Coimoil (Territorial Dept.)* dated the 17th of February, 1829, proposing a revision 
of allowances of covenanted civil servants. (App. M to P. P», Vol. IX of 
1831*82.) 
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Note B {Conid.) 
Schedule {Ji) Fiscal 


01:1 icos 

Present 

Proposed 

Proj^osod 

Proposed 


salaries 

salaries 

less 

more 


St. Rs. 

St. Rs. 

St. Rs. 

St. Rs. 

3 Moiiibers of Bd. of Xlovonue 

1,74,950 

1,50,000 

18,350 


at 52,200 

Soiilor Socrotary 

25,14.3 

37,200 


12,057 

Junior Si.*.(.*rotary 

30,77.3 

31,200 


427 

SiibSecrotary 

10,032 

14,400 


4,368 

Head Assistant Socrotary 

5.270 

8,400 


2,130 

*3 Coininissionc^ra under Jlec;. Ill 

1,30,82.3 

1,35,000 


4,177 

of 1828 at 45,000 

2 Members—Hoard of Customs at 

1,09,725 

1,04,400 

5,325 

.. 

52,000 

1 Secretary 

25,080 

31.200 


6,120 

lioad Assistant in charge ul Salt 

15,048 

14,400 

648 


Chokees 

Second Assistant in cliarge of Salt, 

10,059 

8,4.00 

2,259 


with Cliokoos & Stamps 

Opium agent at Bohar 

52,013 

42,000 

10,013 

. . 

Opium agent at Benares, an equal 48,334 

sum to bo drag'll as Commercial 

24,000 

24,334 

• • 

Resident 

2 Salt Agents, Tumlook & Hidgloe, 

1,64,880 

1,00,000 

54,880 

. . 

at 50.000 

“1 Salt Agent, Jessore 

, 27,850 

30,000 


2,144 

6 Salt Agents & Collecjtors at 30,000 

2,18,514 

2,10,000 

2’514 

.. 

48 Collectors, includine those in 

14,70,120 

14,40,000 

30,126 

.. 

charge of Customs, Salt 

Chokeos & Opium Agents «fc 
also Collectors of Customs at 

30,000 

7 Dy. & Sub Collectors, including 94,332 

84,000 

10,332 

. • 

Customs at 12,000 

Superintondent of Siilkoa Golas 

37,020 

30,000 

7,620 


1 Superintendent of Eastern Salt 

19,904 

19,200 

764 

.. 

Chokeos 

Collector of Calcutta Sea (kistoms 

51,832 

42,000 

9,832 

.. 

1 Dy. Collector of Calcutta Sea 

23,820 

20.400 

3,426 

,. 

Customs 

1 Head Assistant to Collector of 

12,640 

12,000 

540 

.. 

Calcutta Sea Customs 

Collectors of Inland Customs 

28,216 

31,200 

.. 

2,986 

1 Dy. Collector Inland Customs 

17,550 

16,880 

766 

, , 

1 Collector of Customs at Moor- 

37,583 

30,000 

7,683 

, , 

shedabad 

1 Commisioner Sunderbans 

23,907 

30,000 

., 

6,033 

13 Assistants in Revenue & Salt 
departments at 4,800 

80,370 

62,400 

17,976 


Total 

29,38,037 

27,71,200 

2,07,278 

40,441 


^Second Asstt. to Sudder Board: not includod • • Bt. Be, 6,000 
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Note B (Contd.) 
Schedule (D) Commercial 


OlTicos 

I’roscnt 

Proposed 

IToposed 

1’reposed 


salaries 

salaries 

Icsa 

more 


St. Bs. 

St. Ks. 

St. Bs. 

St. Bs. 

Board of Trade 

Senior Momlier 

67.475 

52,200 

5,276 

,. 

Junior Member 

15,013 

52,200 

.. 

7,157 

1 Soerotary 

25,080 

25,200 

,. 

120 

] Assistant 

5.102 

0,000 

,, 

898 

13 Conunorcial Ilesidonts 

Benares 

45,030 

24,000 

22,031) 

,, 

CossimViazar 

50,100 

48,000 

2,100 

,, 

Btawa & Calpc^o 

74.423 

48,000 

20,423 

.. 

Bauleali 

48.450 

:i(i,000 

12,450 

,, 

Maid a 

40,404 

30,000 

4,404 

,, 

Kadnagore 

38,003 

30,000 

2,003 

,. 

(.■ominercolly 

34,570 

30,000 

4,570 

,, 

Hurripnul 

25.700 

30,000 

,. 

4,234 

J ungiporo 

30,403 

30,000 

403 

.. 

Riingpoi’o 

22.(>37 

30,000 

, . 

7.303 

Santipur and Goagow 

42,351 

30,000 

12,351 

.. 

Sooriainooky 

20,004 

30,000 

.. 

930 

Surdah 

31,297 

30,000 

1,297 

.. 

2 Assistants 

Bauleab 

10.032 

{),500 

432 

• • 

Benaroa 

10,032 

9,000 

432 

• • 

Sub Export Ware-bouse keeper 

03,800 

42,000 

21.800 


Bead Asstt. Ware-house keeper 

24,035 

18,000 

0,935 


Second Asstt. Ware-house keeper 

12,257 

0,057 

2,057 


Import Ware house keopor 

15,048 


15,048 


Total 

7,83,097 

0,02,400 

1,41,405 

20.708 



CHAPTEK IX 
Conclusion 

From the angle of constitutional and administrative 
development the Company’s association with India falls 
into three markedly distinct periods :— 

1. 1600-1757, in which the Company is a commercial 
corporation, pure and simple; 

2. 1757-1833, in which the Company becomes a quasi¬ 
public corporation; 

3. 1833-1858, in which the Company is a purely 
ruling organisation. The change in the character of the 
Company during these periods corresponds with a similar 
change in the character of its civil servants. In the first 
period, they were almost purely mercantile servants, as their 
designations implied. In the second period they became 
a mixed body of servants with a semi-public character, 
and in the third they became a public service in the full 
sense of the term. The administrative organisation under¬ 
went transformation to adjust itself to new conditions, 
characterised by all the anomalies and halting steps of a 
process of transition. This is amply illustrated by the 
efforts of Hastings and Cornwallis in building up the 
machinery of administration, dealt with in detail in the 
text. The relationship of the Company with the Home 
Government also underwent a change, beginning with the 
Regulating Act of 1773 and ending with the Charter Act 
of 1853. It was a process of tightening up of the control of 
the Home Government over the Company—characterised 
on the one side, by a distrust of the capacity of a com¬ 
mercial corporation, while carrying on a trade monopoly, 
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to undertake the growing political responsibility for a 
fast expanding dominion, and on the other side, by 
the natural reluctance to part with powers acquired and 
a desire to exploit territorial acquisitions to add to 
commercial profits. In this tussle, although the Company 
had to lose, gradually and consistently, its powers in favour 
of the Government, it held fast, however, to the last, to 
its much valued power of patronage, with all its evil effects, 
on the composition of the service. Of course, as we have 
pointed out, the Company’s service counted in its ranks 
many distinguished and able men, who would do honour 
to any service, but tliey were exceptions rather than the 
rule. They did not emerge as a result of the system of 
patronage, but in spite of it. At last, however, the Company 
had to surrender this last rampart also. 

The commercial monopoly of the Company was 
assailed quite early in its history and was practically ended 
in 1813, soon after to be followed by the cessation of 
commercial functions altogether. This was brought about 
by the attitude of the Home Government and public 
opinion at home as also by contemporary conditions, e,.g. 
a clamour for a share in the India trade on the part of the 
British commercial interests, stimulated by the effects 
of the Industrial Revolution to an increasing demand 
for markets combined with the practical closing of the 
European market due to the Napoleanic wars. But even 
in the absence of these factors it would have come through 
sheer necessity. The burdens of an extensive empire 
and expanding commerce were sooner or later sure to prove 
too much for a commercial coiporation. 8o the Company 
had at last to abandon commerce as a price for retaining 
its territorial sovereignty, subject, of course, to the increas¬ 
ing interference of the Home Government. 

The third period ushered in a new era in the history 
of the Company and its service. With the passing away 
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of its commercial function, and even before, the commercial 
spirit which was so much in evidence in the operations 
of the Company in the first two periods was definitely on 
the wane. Particularly, since the Company had been 
established as the paramount political power in India by 
the poliey of expansion followed by Wellesley and Lord 
Hastings, a sense of responsibility for the welfare of the 
people in all its aspects was gaining ground among the 
Anglo-Indian administrators as also among the British 
public. So far as the latter is concerned it is reflected in the 
attitude of the Select Committees of the House of Commons 
appointed in 1812 and 1832 to enquire into Indian affairs. 
To the former the aim of British rule appeared to be :— 

“ To establish the system of administration best 
calculated to promote the confidence and conciliate 
the feelings of the native inhabitants, not less by a 
respect for their own institutions, than by the 
endeavour gradually to engraft upon them such 
improvements as might shield, under the safeguard 
of equal laws, every class of people from the oppres¬ 
sions of power, and communicate to them that sense 
of protection and assurance of justice, which is 
the efficient spring of all public prosperity and 
happiness.” 

The Parliamentary Committee of 1832 also evinces a 
similar solicitude for the interests of the natives. In parti¬ 
cular it made a strong advocacy for the admission of Indians 
into higher offices as being calculated to “ strengthen their 
attachment to British dominion,” to “ conduce to a better 
administration of justice ” and to “ be productive of a 
great saving in the expenses of Indian government.” 
The Committee also recognised it as :— 

“ an indisputable principle, that the interests of the 
Native subjects are to be consulted in preference to 

61—1364B 
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those of Europeans, whenever the two come in com¬ 
petition ; and that therefore the Laws ought to be 
adapted rather to the feelings and habits of the 
Natives than to those of Europeans.” ^ 

The allotment of an annual grant of a lakh of rupees 
by Parliament in 1813 “ for the introduction and promo¬ 
tion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the British territories in India ” also points in 
the same direction. The same enlightened spirit is also 
visible in a group of distinguished civil servants 
serving imder the Company in the twenties of the last 
century, among whom the following stand out as pre¬ 
eminent for their progressive views and breadth of outlook 
on Indian problems—we mean, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John Malcolm and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. They approached the Indian problem from a 
new angle. They seem to have taken the view that now 
that the Company had come to be established as the sixpreme 
power in India, they must assume the full responsibility 
of that position and consolidate their empire on the basis 
of the amelioration of the conditions of the people. This 
spirit of enlightened imperialism can be traced even in the 
writings of the Wellesley brothers and of Bentinck as the 
Governor of Madras at the opening of the century. The 
latter hinted in 1804 that mere dominion and power was 
not the goal, but the increasing prosperity, union and self- 
respect of the people of India should be the ultimate 
justification of British power in India. He pleaded for 
% policy of founding “ British greatness upon Indian 
happiness.” Very much the same sentiments find expres¬ 
sion in the writings of many other Indian administrators of 
the period. We quote here a few. Lord Hastings observes 


^ VidA extract from the Report of the Committed of Parliament, 1833, 
quoted in R. Muir, Th^ Making of BritUh India, (1923) p. 305. 
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with reference to the need of spreading western education 
in India as follows :— 

“ A time, not very remote, will arrive when England 
will, on sound principles of policy, wish to relin¬ 
quish the domination which she has gradually.. 
.assumed over this country.” ^ 

8ir Thomas Munro dwelling on the ultimate problem 
of British rule in India, observes ^ :— 

“ There is one groat question to which we sliould look 
in all our arrangements : what is to be their final 
result on the character of the people ? Is it to be 
raised, or is it to be lowered ? Are we to be 
satisfied with merely securing our power and pro¬ 
tecting the inhabitants, leaving them to sink 
gradually in character lower than at present; or are 
we to endeavour to raise their character, and to 
render them worthy of filling higher situations in 
the management of their country, and of devismg 
plans for its improvement ? It ought undoubtedly 
to be our aim to raise the minds of the natives, 
and to take care that whenever our comiection 
with India might cease, it did not appear that the 
only fruit of our dominion there had been to leave 
the people more abject and less able to govern them¬ 
selves than when we found them. 

We should look upon India, not as a temporary pos¬ 
session, but one which is to be manitained ijeiina- 
nently, until the natives shall in some future, age 
have abandoned most of their superstitions and 
prejudices, and become sufficiently- enhghtened, to 
frame a regular government for themselves, and to 

‘ H. H. DodweU, "India ” (Part II) (1868 to 1930 ), (1036) Ch. VII, p. 191. 

* Extract from a Miixuto by Sir Thomas Mxmro, aa Governor of Madras, dated 
81 December, 1824, quoted in R. Muir, op, p, 283. 
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conduct and preserve it. Whenever such a time shall 
arrive, it will probably be best for both countries that 
the British control over India should be gradually 
withdravTi.” 

Mountstuart Elphinstone, as Governor of Bombay 
in a Minute written in Martili, 1824, stressed the need for 
an educational system as the only solvent of the prevailing 
evils among the Indian people. Sir John Malcolm very 
strongly sponsored the case for admission of upper classes 
of Indians as much as possible in the participation of the 
government of their country in the interest of the stabUity 
of British rule. We may also quote here another English¬ 
man not directly comiected with Indian administration 
but having first-hand experience of it, one Sir. Alexander 
Johnston. He writes ^ ;— 

“ The best policy which Great Britain can pursue 
in order to retain her possessions in India, is to 
raise the moral and political character of the 
natives, to give them a share in every department 
of the state, to introduce amongst them the arts, 
sciences, and literature of Europe, and to secure to 
them, by a legislative act, a free constitution of 
government, adapted to the situation of the comitry 
and the mamiers of the people.” 

With this view he proposed (a) the introduction of a 
System of education based upon this policy, (6) free access 
Of natives to all civil offices, (c) discussion of all laws before 
enactment in assemblies representative of all classes qj 
natives and also many other measures affecting the welfare of 
Indians. A similar attitude towards the Indian possessions 

» Taper sent by Sir Alexander Johnston, in 1800 from the island of Ceylon to 
the late Mr. Charles Fox, in consequence of tho latter having requested Sir Alexander 
to send him his opinion upon different subjects relating to India (tendered with 
his evidence before the Pari. Select Committee on 6 & 9 July, 1832. Vide Pari. 
Paper, XII of 1832-33}. 
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of the Company was visible in England also, particularly 
traceable in the Parliamentary legislation of 1833, and 
in the findings of the Parliamentary Committee of 1832 
referred to above. It was perhaps prompted by the 
ascendancy at the time of Whig principles in politics 
and the political philosophy of the Philosophical Radicals. 
The Company was no longer viewed as simply a means 
of bringing wealth and profit to England, but to exist 
for the welfare of the peoj)le over whom it ruled. At the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1832, even a talk of the 
immediate transfer of responsibihty to the CVown was 
raised, though ultimately abandoned. IMiis distinct change 
of outlook had its effect on the direction of administrative 
policy as well, indicating the end of the ora of conquest 
and the beginning of a jieriod of consolidation and penetra¬ 
tion. Bentinck in all his reform measures—social and 
administrative—was actuated by the new spirit as was 
also Dalhousie after him, although the latter at the same 
time pursued a vigorous policy of annexation. In that 
policy also he was, rightly or wrongly, inspired by the belief 
that peace and happiness could come to the people of India 
only through the establishment of the Pax Brilannica. In 
the sphere of administration, the principle of exclusion of 
Indians, pursued since Cornwallis’s time, was systematically 
abandoned and that of admitting Indians even into superior 
offices, in so far as it was consistent with considerations 
of safety and expediency, was adopted. It was of course 
dictated by financial considerations also. 

In spite of this welcome change in outlook, however, 
one thing that prevented its full fruition is the fact that 
the Company’s administration was throughout characterised^ 
by a lack of imaginative insight and careful plaiming. 
This may perhaps be accounted for by two facts ;— 

(1) Neither the Directors, the Board of Control, 
Parliament nor the British public had any direct touch 
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with conditions in India or any clear gi'asp of the 
problems confronting the administration, and (2) the 
actual handling of the problems devolved upon the 
heads of administration and the civil service. The 
influence of the heads of administration, if endowed 
with personahty like Bentinck or Dalhousie, left no doubt 
a mark on the course of admuiistration, but its efl’ect was 
only temporary in charactei’. The civil sei’vice, in the 
absence of a regular oi’gan of (aiticism and control, grew up 
to be a bureaucracy with all its virtues and vices. Moreover, 
the working of the patronage system had the effect of 
keeping down the average level of abihty and resulted in 
a general prevalence of mediocrity in the service. It 
did not tackle major jiroblems unless these were forced 
upon it, so much engrossed was it with the technique 
and minutae of adminislratiou, and when it did, it did 
so in an opportmiistic way. V\’e may, by way of 
illustration, cite just a few' instances. Thus the problem 
of education of natives and their employment in pubhc 
service was long recognised and their necessity* accepted 
in principle. But they were not systematically handled 
according to a well thought-out plan for a long time. It 
took many years to decide whether education shoidd be 
imparted on western or indigenous hues and many 
more years to formulate a scheme of education. This 
was also done without much prevision as is evidenced 
by the defects of the system at the present day—appalling 
illiteracy, cleavage between the educated classes and 
the masses, middle class unemployment, etc.^ Similarly 
the principle of employment of natives in increasing 
numbers was accepted out of sheer necessity, but not syste¬ 
matically tackled until as a result of pressvu’c from the 


’ A very intoresting and iUuniinating and at the same time critical study oj[ 
British educational policy in India from 1836 to 1920 will be found in Th% 
Mducalion of India, by Arthur May hew (1936). 
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intelligentsia reared in western education and western 
ideas of government. The fact is that altho\igh the 
Company now formally cast off its commercial role and 
with that there came about a welcome change in its outlook, 
it had inherited a lega(jy of commercial tradition from 
the previous |)criod. Tliat explains its putting greater 
emphasis on the technique of administration rather than 
on human values,—on good government, rather than self- 
government. The Company’s st^rvice handed down the 
same tradition from generation to generation. In course 
of time it grew up to be a fine bureaucracy able to keep 
the machine going, but lacking initiative and the imagina¬ 
tion necessary to deal with (iianging situations and new 
problems. 

The Company’s administration came to a close after 
the disaster of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857. The direct 
assumption of the responsibility for administration of the 
Indian territories by the Crown in 1858, marks a turning- 
point in the history of the Indian people as much as of the 
Civil Service in India. It signifies the end of one epoch 
and the beginning of another. 8o it offers a convenient 
vantage ground and an observation post from where to 
look back on the process of development of the Civil 
Service that we have traced in tlie last few chapters 
before we begin to deal with its development in the next 
epoch. It is not our purpose to go over the ground that 
we have already covered, but to offer our judgment on the 
process as a wiiole in a few words. To those who study 
carefully the history of the .service during this period, it 
will appear as a picture of light and shade. There have 
been periods of corruption and misrule, but also periods 
of progresssive administration. The members of the service 
were influenced no doubt by the spirit of the times, 
by ideas and movements from the West, but not to the 
extent which could be expected, having regard to the 
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fact that the rulers came from the West. For currents 
of contemporary opinion and ideas did not galvanize 
a distant governing authority steeped in a commercial 
tradition even to the small extent to which they 
influenced the Government in England during the greater 
part of the nineteenth century. 



APPENDIX A 


Form of Bonds given by the Factors for the Third 
AND Subsequent Voyages (January, 1606-07)^ 

The condicion of this obligacon is such that whereas 
upon the spetiall request and intreatie of the above bound 
A.B. the Governor and Companie of the merchants of 
London tradinge into the East Indies have interteyned him 
the said A.B. into their service. And alsoe the said A.B* 
hath agreed and promysed to serve the said Governor 
& Companie & their Successors as their 
boinde 1^1000 mwkt’ ffactor & Covenant servant in all & every 
such their traffique of merchandisse busynes 
& affaires whatsoever as they or any by them authorized 
shall thinke ffitt to jmiploy him in, as well att, in, unto, & 
from the East Indies, as att or in any other place or places 
whatsoever dureing the space of 5 yeares next ensueing 
the date above written, or dureing soe many & such tyme 
of the said ffive yeares as the said Governor & Companie 
or their Successors or such as shall be by them authorized 
shall thinke meete for such wage & consideracon as 
alreadie is agreed upon betweene the said Governor & 
Companie & him the said A.B. And which is specified 
& sett downe in the Courte booke of the said Companie. 
If therefore the said A.B. doe henceforth dureing all the 
said terme of 5 yeares, or soe longe tyme thereof as the 
Governor & Companie, or their Successors shall reteyne 
him in their service well trulie & honestlie serve the said 
Governor & Companie their Successors & assignqs as 

* Taken from The Piral Letter Book of the East India Company, 1600-1616, 
edited by Sir George Birdwood and W. A. Foster (1893), p. 140. 

fi2—1364B 
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their, ffactor in all & every such affaires & busynes 
whatsoever as they or such as shall be by them authorized 
shall thinke good to ymploy him. And doe from tyme to 
tyme dureing all the tyme of his service diligentlie ymploye 
& endevor himselfe to the uttermost of his power know¬ 
ledge and skill and to the best proffit he can devise for the 
use and behoose of the said Companie in & aboute 
the manageing excrciscing performaunce & execution of all 
& every such traffique business matters ’ affaires & things 
whatsoever as by the said Governor & Companie or by 
their assigncs aucthorized for the tyme being he shall be 
directed or appointed to deale in, performe and doe. And 
alsoe yf the said A.B. doc from tyme to tyme & att all 
tymes to the uttermost of his power strength and skill 
not onelie resist & withstand all & every such person and 
persons as shall attempt or practise any matter or thinge 
whatsoever to the hindraunce hurte or damadge of the 
said Companie, or of their goods merchandize trade or any 
of them or any parte thereof: but alsoe prevent and 
defeate aU & every such practizes attempts & accons what¬ 
soever which shall or may tend to the damadge defraudinge 
or prejudice of the said Companie or of their goods or 
traffique or any parte thereof in any wyse. And ffurder 
yf the said A.B. doe from tyme to tyme give true notice & 
intelligence by the spediest raeanes he possiblie cann unto 
the Governor & Comitties for the tyme being or to such 
as shall be by them authorized, or some of them, of aU & 
every such deceipts wronges abuses & hindrances as he 
shall knowe or understand, or credibhe heare to be att any 
tyme or tymes practized done or offered agaynst the said 
Governor & Companie or their goods or trade, or any of 
them, by any person or persons in any place or places, 
together with the names of those persons by whom the 
same shall be soe offered practised or perpetrated. And 
alsoe yf the said A.B. doe from tyme to tyme within 
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14 dales next after every reasonable request to him to be 
made by the said Governor & Comitties for the tyme 
being or by any by them in that behalfe to be aucthorized 
not onehe make yeald & give to the said Governor & 
Comitties for the tyme being or to such of their officers 
or m 3 misters as in this behalfe shall be authorized or 
appointed a true just & perfect Accompto in writeinge of 
all & every such money goods merchandize & other 
things whatsoever, as before the makeing of the same 
Accompt shah have come to the hands chardge or possession 
of him the said A.B. or shall have beene consigned unto 
him for the use or behoose of the said Companic, and of the 
disposeing factorage and ymployment of all the same money 
goods merchandize and other things whatsoever & every 
parte thereof, But doe alsoe upon the makeing of the 
same Accompt, or within sixe daise then next ensueinge 
well & truelie deliver & paie unto the said Governor & 
Comitties for the tyme beinge, or their officers or mynisters 
in that behalfe to be appointed, or to some of them. All 
& every such money jewels pearles precious stones Bezar 
stones muske & muske codds sivit amber greece, goods 
wares & merchandize whatsoever as by the fFootte of the 
same Accompte shall appeare to be & remayne in his hands 
or possession and for which he ought to be chardgable or 
aunswerable in any manner or wyse. And furthermore 
yf the said A.B. doe not att any tyme hereafter dureing 
the tyme of his service aforesaid directlie or indirecthe by 
himselfe or by any other deale in use or practise any buieing 
selling tradeing or merchaimdiseinge for the use or benefitt 
of himselfe or of any other person or persons whatsoever 
(except what is now ordered lymitted & allowed him by 
the said Companie as by their Register appeareth : but 

^ “ Yt is resolved & agreed. That yt shall be lawfull for every of the 

said ffactors to Adventure and yraploie in every voyadge for their priv^ate proffitt 
to & agayne in the Companies shipps, the some, or value of XXVli starlinge in any 
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onelie to & for the sole & propper use & benefitt of the 
Companie aforesaid and their Asslgnes. And also yf the 
said A.B. doe from tyme to tyme with as much speede 
as possiblie he cann geve intelligence & notice to the said 
Governor & Comitties for the tyme being as well of all & 
every such person & persons, whoe being now or att any 
tyme hereafter shall be ymployed in the service & affaires of 
the said Companie, doc or shall use exercyse or practise any 
secret or private tradinge buieing selling or merchandize- 
ing in any place or places whereby the said Companie shall 
or may susteyne or incurr any hindraunce or damadge, 
as alsoe of every particular of the same private tradinge & 
dealing accordinge to his best knowledge & understandingo. 
And alsoe yf the said A.B. at all tymes dureing the tyme 
of his service aforesaid doe gentlelie, faithfullie & diligentlie 
use behave & demeano him selfe as a good & dutifull servant 
towards the said Governor & Comitties & those by them 
aucthorized. That then this present obligacon etc; 


Form of Bonds entered tni’o hy Covenanted Servants 
(19 February, 1740 ) 

Know all men by these Presents, That we W. A. Price 
& C. D. of.are held and firmly bound unto the United 

Comoditio of tlioso partos, except spices and druggos, and all manner of postering 
Oomodities, payinge freight and other ordenarie duties for the same. The which 
251i or value whereof, is to be rogistorod here in England before shippinge of the 
same : as alsoe how tlie sarno is ymployed in the partos beyond the seas, & that in 
such manner as the Companie may have publicko notice & knowledge thereof. The 
which said stooko of 251 i with the profiitt of the same is to be returned in every 
voyadgo without any other private trade of the same ^ gaino thereof, dureinge the 
Continuance of their service with the said Companie, & furdor to give advice in every 
voyadge whereby the Companie may have knowledge thereof, that the same may 
be Rogistorod accordingly for better satisfaccon herein & for performance of their 
Bondos fonnerlio entered into for abstaynoinge from all other private trade & such 
like.’* 

(Court Minutes, 20 January, 1606-07) 
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Company of Merchants,...., in the sum of (Five hundred 
Pounds of Lawful Money of Great Britain, to be paid to 
the said United Company or their certain Attorney or 
Successors. To which Payment well and truly to be made, 
we bind oiu’selves and each of us, jointly and severally, 
and our and each of our Heirs, Executors, and Administra¬ 
tors. Sealed with our Seals, dated the Nineteenth day of 
February in the year of our Lord, One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Forty and in the Fourteenth year of the 
Reign of om* Sovereign Lord George the Second by the 
Grace of God, of Great Britain, France and Ireland, King 
Defender of the Faith, and so forth. 

Whereas William A. Price of London Writer is appointed 
and chosen Writer to the above named United (.\)rnpany, 

etc.. The condition of this Obligation is such. That if 

the said W. A. Price do, and shall, from Time to Time, 
and at all Times hereafter, during his continuance in the 
said office or service. Faithfully, Honestly, Diligently, and 
Carefully, Execute, Perform and Discharge the said Office 
or Service, And further, if the said W. A. Price, his Heirs, 
Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, and every of them, 
shall and do well and truly Observe, Perform, Pay, Fulfill 
and Keep all and every the Conditions, Covenants, Pay¬ 
ments, Articles and Agreements, Contained, and Specified 
in one Pair of Indentures, bearing even Date with these 
Presents, and made between the above-named United 
Company, etc... of the One Part, and the said W. A. Price... 
on the other Part, which on the Part and behalf of the 
said W. A. Price, his Heirs, Executors, Administrators, and 
Assigns, or any of them, are, or ought to be Observed, 
Performed, Paid, Fulfilled, and Kept, and that in all 
Things according to the Tenour, Effect and true Meaning 
of the said Indentures : Then this obligation to be void 


^ The sum varied with different grades of servants. 
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and of none effect, or else to remain in full Force and 
Virtue. 

Sealed and Delivered Sd/- W. Price. (Seal) 

in the presence of us. Sd/- C. D. „ 

Sd/- 

Sd/- 

(Copy from the “ Bond Book for Covenanted 
Servants Abroad,” Vol. I, I. 0. R. This is the earliest 
copy available in the India Office Records.) 
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Forms of Covenants Subscribed by Civil Servants iu 
Different Periods 

Covenant No. 1. 1766-1770 ^ 

(Vide Appendix to the First Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons to enquire into the nature, 
state, and condition of the East India Company, dated 
the 26th May, 1772.) 

(Some portions, which are not so important have been 
omitted.) 

“ This Indenture, made the.in the year of our 

Lord One thousand Seven hundred and.and in the 

... .year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord.by the 

Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King 

Defender, etc.; Between the United Company of 

Merchants of England, trading to the East Indies, of the 
one Part, and A.B. of London, Writer of the other Part. 

Whereas the said United Company, etc.. have (upon 

the special request and entreaty of the said A.B. and 
upon the conditions and agreements hereinafter contained, 

^ According to this Report, this Covenant (No. 1) was in force from 1756 to 1770. 
But from India Office Records tliis form can be traced so far back as 1740, the 
earliest year for which manuscript copies have been preserved. (In Bond Book, 
Vol. I, see the copy of a Covenant of a Writer named W. A. Price, dated the 19th 
Feb., 1740). The above form was supplemented by another Covenant in 1764 
directed against the prevention of the practice of taking gifts and presents from 
highly placed natives, which is reproduced as Covenant No. 2. Since 1765 both 
those Covenants were enforced. In July, 1770, the form of Covenant No. 1 was 
slightly modified by the addition of a few clauses. We sliall call this Covenant 
Ko. 3 : only the new clauses are reproduced here. This remained in force up to 
May, 1772, the date of the Report in question and much later as appears from the 
Bond Book in India Office mentioned above. Subsequently alterations have 
taken place as necessity has been felt for change till it has taken the shape of the 
Covenants of the present-day members Qf the Indian Civil Service, 
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on the part of the said A.B. to be performed) received 
and entertained him the said A.B. into their service, as 
their Writer and Covenant Servant, at their Chief 
Settlement of Fort William in Bengal in the East Indies, 
to serve them for the term of five years, and to be 
employed in all or any of the Traffic or Merchandizes, 
businesses, and affairs, in any place or places whatsoever, 
between the Cape of Good Hope, and the Straits of Magellan, 
as the said Company, or their Court of Directors for the 
time being or any thirteen or more of them, or anj’^ by 
them authorised, shall appoint, at and for the Wages or 
Sum of Five pounds of lawful Money of Great Britain, 
by the Year, to commence from the Time of his Arrival at 
Port William aforesaid. Now this Indenture witnesseth, 
that tlie said A.B. for himself, his Heirs, Executors, and 
Administrators,^ doth hereby covenant and agree, to and 
with the said Cnited Company of Merchants of England, 
trading to the East Indies, their successors, ^ in Manner 
and Form following; (that is to say,) 

“ That he the said A.B., from the Time of his Arrival 
at Fort William aforesaid, for, and during, and unto the 
full End and Exj)iration of Five years, shall faithfully, 
honestly, diligently, and carefully, serve the said Company 
at such Place and Places, and in all and every such Affairs 
and Businesses of the said Company, as the said A.B. 
shall be employed in ; and shall also, from time to time, 
and at all times, observe, keep and fulfil, all and every the 
orders of the said Company, and of said Court of Directors, 
made and to be made, for the Government of their Factories 
and Settlements, Offices, Agents, or Servants abroad; 
and shall and will also observe, keep, and fulfil, all such 
Orders, Instructions, and Directions, which he shall here¬ 
with or hereafter receive under the Seal of the said Company 

* These words will be kept blank below. 

* Words after ‘ Company * will be omitted below. 
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or from the said Court of Directors of the said Company 
for the time being, or any Thirteen or more of them, or 
from any Persons authorised thereimto by such Directors; 
and shall and will, to the utmost of his power and skill, 
resist and withstand all and every such Person or Persons, 
as shall break or endeavour to break, the said Orders, 
Instructions, or Directions, or any of them, and the said 

A.B. doth hereby for himself, his heirs, etc.covenant 

and agree, to and with the said United Company, etc.. 

that he will not do, attempt, or practise, nor shall wittingly 
or willingly permit or suffer any other Person or Persons 
whatsoever, to do, attempt, or practise, any Matter or 
thing whatsoever, to the Hindrance, Hurt, Prejudice 
Damage, or defrauding of the said Company or their 
successors, or of their servants ; or any of them, or of the 
said Company’s Goods, Merchandizes, Trade, or Traffick, 
or any of thorn, or any Part thereof; but shall, as much as 

in him lies, prevent and defeat the same.And he the 

said A.B. doth hereby, etc.agree, to and with the 

said United Company, etc.that he will not engage 

or employ, either the Stock of the said Company or any 
Part thereof, or make use of the credit of the said Company, 
in any kind, or other Way and Manner howsoever, than 
for the Affairs of the said Company, and as by the major 
Part of the Court of Directors of the said Company, for 
the Time being, under their Hands, or under the Common 
Seal of the said Company, shall be ordered and directed. And 

the said A.B. doth, etc.agree,.... that he the said 

A.B. shall and will, at all Times, keep and conceal the said 
Company’s Secrets, and every Matter and thing committed 
to him as such by the said Court of Directors, or their 
Agents, Factors, Officers, and Servants, or any of them. 
And also that he the said A.B. shall and will, from Time 
to Time, and at all Times henceforth, during his said 
Emplojnment, keep, or cause to be kept, a true and particular 
63—1364B 
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Journal or Day Book, of all Passages and Proceedings 
relatively to the Affairs of the said Company, and also 
Books of Accounts ; in which Journal, Day Book, and Books 
of Accounts, he shall daily, duly, truly, and fully, enter, 
or cause to be entered, the Accounts of all and every 
particular Buying, Selling, Receipts, Payments, Barterings 
and all other Transactions and Occurrences relating to 
his Trust, during the Time he shall continue in the said 
Company’s Service and Employment and he the said A.B. 

doth hereby, etc.agree, to and with the said United 

Company, that he will not place, or consent to the placing, 
to the said Company’s Account, nor otherwise charge 
the said Company with any more or greater sums than 
he shall really, and in good Faith, pay for all or any Goods, 
Merchandizes, or Effects, which he shall buy, or cause, 
procure, or consent to be bought, for, or on Account of, 
the said Company. And he the said A.B. doth hereby, 

etc.agree, to and with the said United Company, 

etc.that he shall and will bring to the Account of 

the said Company, in the Books of the said Company, 
the full Rates and Prices for which he shall sell, or cause 
to be sold, any of the said Company’s Goods, Merchandizes, 

or Effects; and the said A.B. doth hereby, etc.further 

covenant and agree, etc.that he will not directly 

or indirectly, take, accept, or receive, or agree to take, 
accept, or receive, any Gift, lieward. Gratuity, Allowance, 
Compensation, Sum or Sums of Money whatsoever, from 
any Person or Persons, of whom he the said A.B. shall, 
by himself, or any Agent for him, buy or barter, any 
Goods, Merchandizes, Treasure, or Effects, for, or upon 
Account of, the said Company; and further, that he will 
not. take, accept, or receive, or agree to take, accept, or 
receive, any Gift, Reward, Gratuity, Allowance, Compensa¬ 
tion, Sum or Sums of Money whatsoever, from any Person 
or Persons to whom *he the said A.B. shall, directly or 
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indirectly, by himself, or any Agent for him, sell or barter 
any Goods, Merchandizes, Treasure, or Effects, of or belong¬ 
ing to; or for, upon account of, the said Company,. 

And further, that he the said A.B. shall and will well 
and truly deliver and pay unto the said United Company, 
etc., their successors, all and every such Moneys, Goods, 
Merchandizes, and Things whatsoever, as by the Foot 
of his Account, or otherwise, shall be duo from him, or 
remain at his hands and possessions, and for which he ought 
to be chargeable or answerable in any manner or wise; 
and also, that he, the said A.B. shall and will (before ho 
shall leave the said Company’s Factories or Settlements) 
pay and discharge all and every such sum or sums of 
Money as he shall justly owe, or be indebted to any of the 
Black Merchants or Natives of the Country where the 
said A.B. shall be, together with such other sums as he 
shall owe abroad to any other Merchants or Persons 
not being subjects of His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 

or his successors; . And upon condition, that 

the said A.B. shall in all Things jjerform his Covenant and 
Agreements with the said Company, and to encourage 
him so to do. It is further covenanted and agreed, by 
and between the said Parties to these Presents, That it shall 
and may be lawful to and for the said A.B. and the said 
Company doth accordingly license the said A.B. during 
the said Five Years, commencing as aforesaid, freely to 
trade and traffick, for his oum account only, from port to 
port in India, or elsewhere, within the Limits aforesaid, 
but not to or from any place without the same, without 
any Lett, Hindrance or Interruption, from them the said 
Company, their Successors or Assigns, so as the said ’J’rade 
and Traffick, so to be carried on and driven in India or 
elsewhere, within the Limits aforesaid, or any Part thereof, 
be subject to such Rules, Regulations and Limitations, as 
the said Company, or the Court of Directors for the time 
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being of the said Company, have already directed, or shall 
from Time to Time hereafter direct and appoint, and be 
not to the Hurt or Prejudice of the said Company and 

their Successors, or of their Trade and Commerce ;. 

“ And for as much as grievous (Complaints have been 
made to the said Company, that several of the said Com¬ 
pany’s Pi'esidents and Chiefs of their Factories, and several 
of such Persons as are of their Councils in their Factories, or 
some of them, as also their Factors, Agents, and Servants, 
have committed very heinous and grievous offences in such 
Factories of the said Company, and elsewhere in the East 
Indies, and other Places within the said (Company’s Limits 
of Ti’ade, by unjustly menacing, imprisoning, assaulting, 
abusing, and evil treating, the Natives and Black Merchants, 
and others with whom the said (Company have had dealings 
or Con'espondence ; and by such Means, and other Violences, 
Abuses, and Injuries, have, as hath been alleged, extorted 
and forced great sums of Money, and other valuable 
Effects, from such injured Persons, who by Reason of the 
gi’eat Distance from this Kingdom, and the wholesome 
Laws thereof, and by Reason that the said Company have 
not been enabled to obtain and render satisfaction for 
such Injuries and Misdemeanours, are and have been 
remediless : Now it is hereby agreed by and between 
the said Parties to these Presents, and the said A.B. doth 
hereby covenant and agree, to and with the said Company 
that in case any Sum or Sums of Money, Goods or Chattels 
whatsoever, shall at any Time or Times hereafter, be 
extorted, forced, or taken, by him, the said A.B. (either 
separately or jointly with others) from any Person, or 
Persons whatsoever, within the said Company’s Limits 
of Trade, by the Means or Use of Imprisonments, Assaults, 
Violences, Menaces, or other Force or (Compulsion what¬ 
soever, then and as often as any such Offence or Offences 
shall be committed, it shall and may be useful, to and for 
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every Person or Persons injured thereby, to make and 
send over Ck)mplaints and Attestations thereof in Writing 
to the Court of Directors of the said Company for the 
Time being, and that upon the Receipt of such Complaints, 
and Attestations, it- shall and may be law ful to and for the 
Court of Directors of the said Company, for the Time being, 
to enquire into the Truth of the said Complaints, by all 
such Ways and Means as they shall think just and equitable, 
and thereupon to hear the Matter of the said Complaint, 
or Complaints, and thereupon finally to judge and determine, 
the same, and to award Satisfaction and Reparations to be 
made by the said A.B. to the said Comjmny, for the Benefit 
of such injured persons. And the said A.B. doth hereby 
etc.,.covenant and agree, to and with the said Com¬ 

pany, well and truly to pay to the said Company, at such 
Time or Times as shall be limited by the said Court of 
Directors (or the major Part of them) for that Purpose, 
all and every such sum and sums of Money as shall be 

so awarded by the said Court of Directors, etc. 

to be paid as aforesaid; But in IVust nevertheless, and 
to the Intent, that the said Company may and do render, 
and pay over, the Monies received or recovered by them, 
to the Parties injm’ed or defrauded, which the said Company 
accordingly hereby agree and covenant to do : And the 
said A.B. doth furthermore, for himself, his Heirs, etc.... 
covenant and agree, to and with the said Company 
to pay and satisfy to the said Company, for their own 
Use and Benefit, all such Damages as they shall have 
sustained by Reason or Means of any such offence or 

offences as aforesaid. And the said A.B. 

doth hereby, etc.covenant and agree, to and with 

the said Company, etc.that he the said A.B.. .will not 

at any Time, dming his Residence in the East Indies, or 
within the said Company’s Limits, directly or indirectly, 
by himself, or in conjimction with any Person or Persons 
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whatsoever, cany on or use, or l)e concerned in, any sort 
of Trade, Traffick, or Merchandize, either from Euorpe 
to the East Indies, or to any Place within tlie said Company’s 
Limits, between the C'apc of Good Hope, and the Straits 
of Magellan, or from the East Indies, or from any Place 
within the said ('oinpany’s Limits, to Europe, or to or from 
any Place whatsoever, altho’ not within the said Com¬ 
pany’s Limits of Tradt;, save and except for, and on Account 
of, the said Comjiany, nor shall carry on, use, or be concerned 
in, an}^ Trade or Traifick whatsoever, but such as is expressly 
allowed by and according to the true Intent and Meaning 
of these Presents. And he the said A.B. for himself, etc. 

.doth hereby covenajit and agree, that he the said 

A.I3., etc.shall and will j)ay, or cause to be paid, 

unto the said Company, as and by Way of stated Damages, 
double th(5 value of all and eveiy th(> Goods and Merchandizes 
traded for, l)artored, or trafliciked with, by the said A.B. 
his Agent or Agents, contrary to the true Meaning of these 
Presents, and moreover, shall forefeit and lose all and every 
the Benefits and Advantages which the said A.B., etc.... 
would otherwise be entitled unto, from the said Company, 
and shall also from thenceforth cease to be the said 

Company’s servant or Agent.Lastly, it is 

hereby covenanted, concluded, and agreed, by and between 
the Parties hereto, and it is their true Intent and Meaning, 
that if the said A.B. shall continue in the said Company’s 
service after the Expiration of the said Term of Five Years, 
that such continuance shall be upon the same Terms, 
Conditions and Agreements, as are hereinbefore made and 
agreed upon, for the said Term of Five Years, save and 
except that if the said A.B. shall rise to any superior place 
or ofl&ce than what he is hereby employed in or ai)pointed 
for, that then he the said A.B. shall have and receive such 
Wages as are usually paid to officers in the like advanced 
Stations, Places, or Employments. In witness whereof, the 
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said United Company have to one Part of these Indentures 
set their Common Seal; etc. 

A. B. 

Covenant No. 2 

The Specimen of a Covenant of Writers (from May, 
1764 to 1770), Civil No. 1000, 1770.^ 

This Indenture, made the.day of.in the 

.year of the reign of our sovereign Lord.by 

the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith and so forth, and in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy, 
between A.B. of Lrindon, writer, of the one part, and the 
United Company of Merchants of England, trading to the 
East Indies of the other part; 

Whereas the said A.B. is now employed in the service 
of the said United (Company as one of their writers and 
covenant servants, at their chief settlement of Fort William 
in Bengal, in the 'East Indies; Now this Indenture 
witnesseth, and the said A.B. in compliance with a Resolu¬ 
tion of a General Court of the said United Company and 
for and in consideration of what he is, or shall be, entitled 
to receive from the said Company, in respect of his said 
service, or in respect of any other station, capacity or 
employment, in which the said A.B. may hereafter be 
retained or employed by the said United Company, or 
their Court of Directors, doth hereby for himself, his Heirs, 
Executors, and Administrators, covenant, promise and 
agree, to and with the said United Company, that he the 
said A.B. shall not, nor wi 11 at any Time or Times hereafter 
during his being employed in the said Company’s service, 
in any station or capacity whatsoever, either by himself 

^ Vide First Report from the Select Committee appointed to enquire into 
the nature, state and condition of the East India Company and of the British 
c^ifairs in the E^t Indies, 26th May, 1772. 
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or by any other person or persons whomsoever, in trust 
for him or for his use, directly or indirectly, accept, take 
or receive or agree to accept, take or receive, any gift or 
grant of lands; or rents or revenues issuing out of lands 
or any territorial possession, jurisdiction, dominion, power 
or authority whatsoever, from any of the Indian Princes, 
Sovereigns, Siibahs or Nabobs or any of their ministers, 
servants or agents for any service or services, or upon any 
account or pretence whatsoever, without the licence or 
consent of the Court of Directors for the time being, of 
the said United Comi)any, signified under their Hands, 
nor shall or will, at any time or times hereafter, during 
his being employed in the said United Company’s service, 
in any station or capacity, whatsoever, either by hmiself, 
or by any other person or persons whomsoever in trust 
for him, or for his use, directly or indirectly, accept, take 
or receive, or agree to accept, take or receive any gift, 
reward, gratuity, allowance, donation or compensation in 
Money, Effects, Jewels or otherwise howsoever from any 
of the Indian Princes, Sovereigns, Subahs or Nabobs or. any 
of their ministers, servants or agents exceeding the value 
of four thousand rupees, for any service or services per¬ 
formed, or to be performed, by the said A.B. in India or 
upon any other account or pretence whatsoever, without 
the like licence or consent of the said Court of Directors 
of the said United Company signified as aforesaid; nor 
any such reward, gratuity, allowance, donation, or compen¬ 
sation exceeding the value of one thousand rupees, and 
under the value of four thousand rupees, without the 
licence or consent of the President and Council for the 
time being, of the Presidency or Settlement where the said 
A.B. shall be employed; and that he the said A.B. shall 
and will convey, assign and make over to the said United 
Company, for their sole and proper use and benefit, all 
and every such Gifts, and Grants of Ijands, or Bents or 
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Eevenues issuing out of Lands or any such territorial 
possession, jurisdiction, dominion, power or authority 
whatsoever; and also account for and pay to the said 
United Company for their sole and proper use and benefit, 
all and every such gifts, rewards, gratuities, allowances, 
donations or compensations whatsoever, which, contrary 
to the true intent and meaning of these presents, shall come 
to the hands, possession or power of the said A.B. or any 
other person or persons in trust for him, or for his use 
as aforesaid. In witness whereof, to one part of these 
indentures the said A.B, hath set his hand and seal, and 
to the other x)art thereof, the said United Company have 
caused their common seal to be put, the day and year 
above written. 

A.B. 

Sealed and delivered (being first duly stamped) in the 
presence of. 

I acknowledge to have read this within covenant, before 
I executed the same 

A.B. 

Witness. 

New Clauses of Covenant No. 3 , from July, 1770 

ONWARDS 

“ Provided always, and it is hereby expressly 
covenanted, declared and agreed, between the Parties 
to these Presents, and it is the true Intent and Meaning 
thereof, that in case the said A.B. shall make default in 
any of the Covenants hereinbefore contained, or shall 
embezzle any of the said Company’s Money, Goods, or 
Effects, or be guilty of any Breach of Trust towards the 
said Company, or shall be concerned in buying, bartering, 
selling, or disposing of any Artillery, Ordnance, Musquets, 
Fire-Arms, Ammunition, or Warlike stores, to or for the 

04—1304B 
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use of any Prince, Nabob or Country Power in India, or 
of the Natives there, without the express Licence of the 
said Company, or their Court of Directors for the time 
being or a majority of them, or of the said Company’s 
President and Council, at the respective Settlement where 
such buying, bartering, or selling, shall be; or in case the 
said A.B. shall, at any Time during the continuance of 
these Presents, without the like Licence and authority 
as aforesaid, hold coirespondence with any Prince, Nabob 
or Country Power in India, or any of their Ministers, or 
shall supply, lend to, or procure, for the use of any Foreign 
Company trading in, or to India, or any Person or Persons 
trading under the Licence or Authority of such Foreign 
Company, any Money, at Mespcmdentia or any other 
security. Loan, or Engagement whatsoever; that then, 
and in each and every of the said cases, it shall be lawful 
for the said Company and their said Court of Directors, etc. 
. .or the President and Council at the respective Settlement, 

.and they are hereby respectively declared to have 

full Power and Authority for that Purpose, to suspend, 
or wholly dismiss, the said A.B. from the Company’s Service 
and Employment; the said A.B. having first had Notice 
given him of such his Offence or Default, and a reasonable 
Time allowed to make his Defence against the same, and 
having been convicted thereof. And it is hereby further 
expressly covenanted and agreed by and between, etc.... 
that in case of such Dismission as aforesaid, or in case the 
said A.B. shall, during the continuance of these Presents, be 
minded to quit or resign the said Company’s service, and 
such Resignation shall be accepted and agreed to, by the 
said Company or their Court of Directors, or their President 

and Council at such Settlement, etc.that then, and 

in either of the said cases of Dismission from, or voluntary 
Resignation of, the said Service, it shall not be lawful for 
the said A.B. to enter into any new or fresh Engagements 
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or Concerns whatsoever, in the way of Trade or Merchandize ; 
but he shall wholly forbear and be prohibited therefrom; 
but nevertheless, the said A.B. shall, in any or either of 
the said cases, be at Liberty, and have power and authority 
to sell and dispose of his Merchandizes and Effects, which 
he shall have on Hand, or which shall bo then fairly and 
truly belonging to him, and to collect and get in such 
outstanding Debts as shall be then due and owing to him 
in Trade, or otherwise. And for the more effectually 
carrying the said last mentioned Covenant and Agreement 
into Execution, it is hereby declared to be the true Intent 
and Meaning of these Presents; and the said A.B. doth 
hereby covenant, promise and agree, tor and with the 
said United Company that in case of such Dismission 
from, or quitting and resigning, the said Company’s Service 
and Employment, he the said A.B. shall and will, within 
one year after the same shall happen, or by the first Passage 
that cjin be obtained after the expiration of the said One 
Year, transport himself, together with his Family, to 
Great Britain, in such ship employed by the said Company, 
or by their Court of Directors, or their President and 
Council as aforesaid; and shall not, nor will upon any account 
or Pretence whatsoever, stay or continue any longer in 
the East Indies : And moreover, in case the said A.B. 
shall make Default in the said last mentioned Covenant, 
the said A.B. doth hereby consent and agree with the 
said United Company that from and immediately after 
such Default, it shall and may be lawful for the said 
Company, or their Court of Directors, or their President 
and Council at the Settlement... .to cause the said A.B. 
to be apprehended and detained, and to put him and 
his family on Board any Ship employed by the said Company, 
for the Purpose of being Transported to Great Britain, 
so nevertheless that no unnecessary Delay be sought, 
nor any fit Occasion or Opportunity lost in so doing. And 
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further in case of such apprehending, putting on Board 
and Transporting, the said A.B. doth hereby covenant, 
promise, and agree to and with the said United Company 

that he the said A.B., etc.shall not, nor will commence, 

sue, or prosecute the said Company or their Court of 
Directors, or any of their Presidents and Council, Commanders 
or Officers of any such Ship, or any other Person employed 
in any of the Matters aforesaid, in or by any Action, Suit, 
or other Prosecution, Civil or Criminal, in respect of such 
Apprehending and Detaining him the said A.B, or of 
Putting on Board and Transporting him and his Family, 
to Great Britain, in Manner aforesaid, etc.” 

(For reasons of adding the above clauses see Letter 
from the Court, dated the lOtli of April, 1771, in Bengal 
Despatches, Vol. 4.) 

Copy of a Covenant of an l.C.S. Officer 
EXECUTED IN 1891 

This indenture made the.... day of.in the year 

of our Lord 1891, between.hereinafter called the 

covenantor, of the first part; .hereinafter called the 

surety, of the second part: and the Secretary of State 
in Council of the third part. Whereas the Secretary of 
State in Council has appointed the covenantor to serve 
Her Majesty as a member of the Civil Service of India 
in the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, in the East 
Indies (with the option to the Government of India at 
any time and from time to time to require him to serve 
elsewhere in India), such service to continue during the 
pleasure of Her Majesty, Her Heirs and Successors, to be 
signified under the hand of the Secretary of State for 
India, hat with liberty for the said covenantor to resign the 
said service,^ with the permission of the said Secretary of 


^ ludictt owra. 
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State in Council or of the Governor-General of India in 
Council. And whereas by reason of the said Covenantor’s 
minority the said surety hath agreed to become a party 
to and execute these presents as a surety for the due 
performance of the covenants hereinafter contained on 
the part of the said covenantor. Now this Indenture 
witnesseth, and the said covenantor and the said surety 
do and each of them doth hereby severally covenant and 
agree with and to the Secretary of State in Council, in 
manner and form following; that is to say,— 

Ist. That while he the said covenantor shall bo 
employed in the said service he will faithfully, honestly, 
and diligently do all such things as shall be lawfully 
com m itted to his charge by or on the part of the Secretary 
of State in Council or of the Government of India, or in 
execution of his duty. 

2nd. That he will perform and obey all such general 
rules and regulations of the Secretary of State in (buncil 
and of the said service as shall be in force in relation to 
all things to be committed to his charge or to be done by 
him, or to any rank, office or station in which he shall act, 
and will observe and obey all such orders relating to himself 
or his conduct as he shall receive from the Secretary of 
State in Council, or the Government of India, or any 
person who shall have lawful authority to command him. 

3rd. That he will regularly and justly keep all accounts 
touching his transactions for the Government in India, 
and will preserve and keep all such documents, chattels, 
and realty as shall be committed to his charge, or as it 
shall be his duty to preserve and keep, and shall not wilfully 
obliterate, cancel or injure, nor permit to be obliterated, 
cancelled, or injured, any documents, chattels, or realty 
belonging to Her Majesty or in the custody of any person 
or persons on account of the Government, and will deliver 
all such documents, chattels, and realty as shall be in 
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his custody or power to any person to whom he ought to 
deliver the same. And on demand made by or on behalf 
of the Secretary of State in Council, or of the Government 
of India, will deliver to such person or persons as shall 
be authorised to demand the same, all documents whatso¬ 
ever touching any of the affairs or concerns of the Govern¬ 
ment, or anything in which he shall have been engaged as 
a servant in the Civil Service of India : such delivery 
to be made without obliteration or concealment of any 
part of the books, papers, or writings to be delivered up, 
and notwithstanding that they may not bo the property 
of Her Majesty or that there may be any entry or entries 
relating to his own affairs or those of any other person 
or any other reason whatever, 

4th. That he shall not make use of or apply the 
property of Her Majesty which he may have for any purposes 
other than those for which he ought to use and apply it 
in the course of his said service, save and except such furni¬ 
ture, goods and chattels as he may be justly entitled to 
the use of for his own proper accommodation. 

5th. That he shall not nor will divulge, disclose or 
make known any matter relating to the affairs or concerns 
of the Government in India, or relating to any matter or 
thing in which he may act or be concerned or which may 
come to his. knowledge in the course of his said service 
which may require secrecy, and which ought to be kept 
secret (save and except as his duty may require), unless 
he shall be authorized or required to disclose and make 
known the same by the Secretary of State in Council or 
the Government in India, or some other person or persons 
having competent authority for that purpose. 

6th. That he shall not at any time, directly or indirect¬ 
ly, ask, demand, accept, or receive any sum of money, 
or security for money, or other valuable thing or irorvice 
whatsoever, or any promise or engagement by way of 
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present, gift or gratuity, from any person or persons with 
whom or on whose behalf he shall, on the part of the 
Government in India, have any dealings or transactions, 
business or concern whatsoever, or from any person or 
persons from whom, by law or any orders or regulations 
of the Secretary of State in Council or of any of the branches 
of the Government of India, he is or shall be restrained 
from demanding or receiving any sum of money or other 
valuable thing as a gift or present, or under colour thereof. 

7th. That he shall not nor will by himself, or in 
partnership with any other person or persons, or by the 
agency of any other person or persons, either as principal, 
factor or agent, directly or indirectly engage, carry on, or be 
concerned in any trade, dealings or transactions whatsoever. 

8th. That he shall not nor will at any time return 
to Europe, nor remove from or leave the Presidency, within 
which he shall be serving, without the previous permission 
of the Governor-General of India in Council in writing : 
and previously to any such return or removal he shall pay, 
satisfy and perform all such debts, sums of money, duties, 
and engagements as he shall owe or be liable to perform 
to Her Majesty or to the Government in India, or any 
branch or department of the same. 

9th. That he shall and will forthwith upon his arrival 
at the said Presidency, and from time to time, so long 
as he shall continue in the service of Her Majesty, make 
such payments as, under the rules and regulations which 
shall be in force within the said Presidency of Fort William 
in Bengal, shall become due or payable by him on account 
of the provision for his own pension or for pensions to his 
wife, or children or shall at the option of the Secretary 
of State in Council or of the Governor-General of India 
in Council, allow the amount of such subscriptions to be 
deducted out of the money due or payable by the Govern¬ 
ment to him, 
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In witness whereof, the said covenantor, the said 

surety, and.being two members of the Council 

of India, have hereunto set their hands and seals, the day 
and year first above written. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by 
the above-named covenantor 

in the presence of Sd/- (seal) 

Sd/-' ’ 

Signed and sealed, and delivered 
by the above-named surety 

in the presence of Sd/- (seal) 

Sd/- 

Signed and sealed, and delivered 
by the above-named two 
members of the Council of 

India in the presence of Sd/- (seal 

Sd/- 

(From Bengal Secretariat Records, by kind permission 
of the Government of Bengal.) 

Copy of a Covenant of I.C.S. Officfes in 1931 

This Indenture made the_day of.in the year 

of our Lord 1931, between.(hereinafter called “ the 

covenantor ”) of the one part and the Secretary of State 
in Council of the other part. Whereas the Secretary of 
State in Council has appointed the covenantor to serve 
His Majesty as a Member of the Civil Service of India, 

in the Presidency of Fort Wfiliam in Bengal in the- East 

Indies (with the option to the Government of India at 
any time and from time to time to require him to serve 
elsewhere in India), such service to continue during the 
pleasure of His Majesty, His heirs and successors^ to be 
signified under the hand of the Secretary of State for India, 
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but with liberty for the said covenantor to resign the said 
service, with the previous permission of the Secretary of 
State in Council or of the Government under which he 
may for the time being be serving. Now this Indenture 
witnesseth, and the said covenantor doth hereby covenant 
and agree with and to the Secretary of State in Council, 
in manner and form following, that is to say,— 

1st. yThat while he shall be employed in the said 
service he will faithfully, honestly and diligently do all 
such things as shall be lawfully committed to his charge 
by or on the part of the Secretary of State in Council or 
of the Government in India, or in execution of his duty. 

2nd. That he will perform and obey all such general 
rules and regulations of the Secretary of State in Council 
and of the said service as shall bo in force in relation to 
all things to be committed to his charge or to be done 
by him or to any rank, office, or station in which he 
shall act, and will observe and obey all such orders relating 
to himself or his conduct as he shall receive from the 
Secretary of State in''Council, or the Government in India, or 
any person who shall have lawful authority to command him. 

3rd. That he will regularly and justly keep all 
accounts touching his transactions for the Government 
in India, and will preserve and keep all such documents, 
chattels and realty as shall be committed to his charge, 
or as it shall be his duty to preserve and keep, and shall 
not wilfully obliterate, cancel or injure, nor permit to bo 
obliterated, cancelled, or injured, any documents, chattels, 
or realty belonging to His Majesty, or in the custody of 
any person or persons on account of the Government 
and will deliver all such docximents, chattels and realty 
as shall be in his custody or power to any person to whom 
he ought to deliver the same, and on demand made by 
or on behalf of the Secretary of State in Council, or of the 
Government in India, will deliver to such person or persons 

ns—1364B 
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as shall be authorised to demand the same, all documents 
whatsoever touching any of the affairs or concerns of the 
Government or anything in which he shall have been 
engaged as a servant in the Civil Service of India—such 
delivery to be made without obliteration or concealment 
of any parts of the books, papers, or writings to be delivered 
up, and notwithstanding that they may not be the property 
of His Majesty, or that there may be an entry or entries 
relating to his own affairs or those of any other person, 
or any other reason whatever. 

4th. That he shall not make use of or apply the 
property of His Majesty which he may have, for any 
purposes other than those for which he ought to use and 
apply it in the coTirse of his said service, save and except 
such furniture, goods, and chattels as he may be justly 
entitled to the use of for his own proper accommodation. 

5th. That he shall not nor will divulge, disclose or 
make known any matter relating to the affairs or concerns 
of the Government in India, or relating to any matter 
or thing in which he may act or bo concerned or which 
may come to his knowledge in the course of his said service 
which may require secrecy and which ought to be kept 
secret (save and except as his duty may require), unless 
he shall be authorised or required to disclose and make 
known the same by the Secretary of State in Council, 
or the Government in India, or some other person or persons 
having competent authority for that purpose. 

6th. That he shall not at any time, directly or 
indirectly, ask, demand, accept, or receive any sum of money 
or security for money, or other valuable thing or service 
whatsoever, or any promise or engagement by way of 
present, gift or gratuity, from any person or persons with 
whom or on whose behalf he shall, on the part of the 
Government in India, have any dealings or transactions, 
business or concern whatsoever, or from any person or 
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persons from whom, by law or any orders or regulations 
of the Secretary of State in Council or of any of the branches 
of the Government in India, he is or shall be restrained 
from demanding or receiving any sum of money or other 
valuable thing as a gift or present or under colour thereof. 

7th. That he shall not nor will by himself, or in 
partnership with any other person or persons, or by the 
agency of any other person or persons, either as principal, 
factor or agent, directly or indirectly engage, carry on or be 
concerned in any trade, dealings or transactions whatsoever. 

8th. That he shall not nor will at any time return 
to Europe, nor remove from or leave the Presidency or 
province within which ho shall bo serving, w ithout the 
previous permission of the Government in writing, and 
previously to any such return or removal ho shall pay, 
satisfy, and perform all such debts, sums of money, duties 
and engagements as he shall owe or be liable to perform 
to TTia Majesty or to the Government in India, or any 
branch or department of the same. 

9th. That he shall and will forthwith upon his anival 
at the said Presidency, and from time to time, so long as 
he shall continue in the service of His Majesty, make such 
payments as, under the rules and regulations which shall 
be in force in India, shall become due or payable by him to 
the Tnflia.Ti Civil Service Provident Fund and for pensions to 
his wife or children, or shall, at the option of the Secretary 
of State in Council, or of the Government, allow the amount 
of such subscriptions to be deducted out of any money 
due or payable by the Government to him. 

10th. That for the purpose of calculating the pay 
admissible to him under the time-scale this covenant shall 
have effect as from the 1st day of November, 1931. 
Provided that pay shall be drawn only from the date of 
disembarkation in India, subject to his proceeding to take 
up his duties without avoidable delay. 
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In witness whereof, the said covenantor.and 

.being two members of the Council of 

India have hereunto set their hands and seals the day and 
year first above written. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by 
the covenantor in the 


presence of 

Sd/- 

(seal) 

Sd/- 



Signed, sealed and delivered by 

Sd/- 

(seal) 

the above-named two 
members of the Council of 
India in the presence of 

Sd/- 

(seal) 


Sd/- 


(From Bengal Secretariat Becords. By kind permission of 
the Government of Bengal.) 





APPENDIX C 


I. Grades and Salaries op Civil Servants 

IBervgal Civil Servants, Vol. I (1706-1760), I. 0. if.] 


Old Company 


Chairman and Cashier 
Accountant .. 

Import Warehoiise Keeper 
Buxie 

Senior Merchant 
J unior Merchant 
Factor in the Secretary’s 
Office 


Now Company 
31sf Decembert 1706 Grades 


Factor in the 
Secretary’s 
Office 

Factor in tlio 
Accountant’s 
Office 
Factor in 
Import Ware¬ 
house 

Writer under 
the Buxie 
Writers 


Salary 

£ 


100" 

) o 

Mr. Winder, 

Chairman 

. 100 

40/ 

40 

' G 
' G 

,, Nightingale, 

and Cashier 
Export Ware- . 

. 40 

40 J 
40 


„ Maistor, 

house Keeper 
Jomindar 

. 40 

30 


„ King, 

Secretary 

. 40 

16 


Factor in the 
Export Ware¬ 
house 

. 15 


15 


15 


15 


20 

20 


II. List op the United Company’s Covenanted Servants 
IN Bengal, the 16th day op Febrdary, 1713-14 


Names 

Dignity 

Year of 
arrival in 
India 

Salary 

£ 

Present 

Salary 

£ 

Present 

Position 

K. Hedges 

Arrived CouncOlor 

17th Aug. 
1710 

40 

300 

President 

A. Adams 


Writer 

6tb July 
1690 

20 

40 

Second 

E. Pattle 

f» 

99 

31st Oct. 
1692 

5 

40 

Third 

S. Featre 

99 

99 

26th May 
1700 

5 

40 

Fourth 

J. Willcaugon 

99 

Factor 

25th Aug. 
1702 

15 

40 

Fifth 

E. Page 

99 

Junior 

Merchant 

17th Aug. 
1710 

30 

40 

Sixth 

S. Browne 

99 

Junior 

Merchant 

17th Aug. 
1710 

30 

40 

Seventh 

J. Deane 

99 

Writer 

25th Aug. 

1702 
14th Jan. 
1708-0 

5 

40 

Eighth 

J. Frankland 

99 

Factor 

15 

40 

Ninth 






Jr. Mer- Senior 
Factors chant Merchants 
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Names 

Dignity 

Year of 
arrival in 
India 

Salary 

£ 

Present 

Salary 

£ 

Present 

Position 

' J. Kavenhill 

Arrived Writer 

17th July, 
1682 

10 

40 


W. Spencer 

f> M 

2nd Aug. 
1609 

20 

40 

at Bala- 
sore 

J. Eyne 

*» »> 

14th June 
1701 

20 

40 


J. Thompson 

„ Factor 

23th DoP. 15 

1708.00 

30 

in the Ex¬ 
port 
Ware¬ 
house 

W. Collett 

*» »» 

14th Jan. 
1700-10 

15 

15 

Ditto 

J. Colo 

99 

Do, 

15 

15 

Ditto 

J. Surman 

„ Writer 

loth Aug, 
1707 

5 

15 

at Pattna 

J. Pratt 

#* 99 

14th Jan. 
1709-10 

5 

15 

Ditto 
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APPENDIX D 


A Note on the Scale of Salaries of the Civil 
Servants of the Company 

(from Proceedings of the President and Council, Bengal, 
dated Oct. 3, 1757 A.D.)i 

Afcoimt of salary due to the Hon’hio (•ompaiiy’s eoveriant(?d servants for six months ® 
from the 25th March to the 29th Sept., 1757 : — 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

The Hou’ble Roger Drake Esq.— 

Salary G months at £200 per annum . . . . 800 0 0 

Gratuity G months at £100 .. . . 400 0 0 1,200 0 G 

Charles Maimingham, Esq,— 

Salary G months at £40 per annum .. . . 1 GO 0 0 

Gratuity G months at Rs. 4,000 .. .. 1,777 12 0 1,937 12 0 

Major James Killpatrick— 

Salary G months at £40 per annum .. . . I GO 0 0 

Richard Becher, Esq. .. .. .. IGO 0 0 3,467 12 6 

William Frankland, E.sq., salary 6 months at £40 p.a. IGO 0 0 

Mathew Collett, Esq., salary 6 months Ditto .. IGO 0 0 

William Mackett, Esq., salary G months Ditto . . IGO 0 0 

Peter Amyalt, Esq., salary G months Ditto . . 160 0 0 

Thomas Boddam, Esq., salary G months Ditto . . IGO 0 0 4,257 12 6 

The Rev. Richard Cobbe— 

Salary at £50 per annum 4m. 3d., £17 9s 4d .. 139 U C 

Gratuity at £50 per annum 4m. 3d., £17 9s 4d ., 139 11 G 279 7 0 

Senior merchants at £40 per annum — 

Messrs. Richard Court— 

Salary 6 months .. .. .. 160 0 0 

Gratuity as sub-accomptant 6 months .. 250 0 0 

Gratuity as sub-Zemindar 6 months .. .. 250 0 0 

Gratuity for keeping the mayor’s court book 125 0 0 785 0 6 

John Cooke— 

Salary 6 months .. .. 160 0 0 

Gratuity as Secretary .. .. 500 0 0 660 0 0 

1,445 0 0 


' Quoted in Selections from Unpublished Records of Government for the years 
1748 to 1767, by Rev. J. Long. Vol. I, No. 249. 

* It was common then to pay salaries every six months but men had other 
perquisites an<l therefore, the delay was not so inconvenient. Private trade 
brought in far more profit. 
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Junior Merchant at £30 per annum 


Ks. A. p. Bs. A. r. 


Messrs. Luko Scrafton- 


Salary 6 months 


William Ellis, salary 6 months, as Factor 



£4 12s 6d (3in. 21 days) 

37 0 

0 

William Ellis, salary G months, as Jr. Merchant 



(2m. 13d. at £6 Is 8d) 

48 10 

6 

Culling Smith- 



Salary as Factor 3m. 21d. £4 12s 6d .. 

37 0 

0 

As Jr. Merchant 2m. 13d. £6 la 8d .. 

48 10 

6 

Gratuity as Sub-Import Warehouse keeper 

250 0 

0 


Factors at £15 per annum 


Messrs Charles O^Hara— 

Salary fi months .. .. ., 60 0 0 

Gratuity as Sub-Treasurer .. .. 250 0 0 

W. Hide, salary 6 months .. 

J. Johnstone, salary 6 months 
F. Sykes, salary 6 months .. 


120 0 0 


85 10 6 


335 10 6 


310 0 0 

60 0 0 
60 0 0 
60 0 0 


1,031 5 0 


Doctors at £36 per annum 

G. Gray, salary 6 months .. 

W. Fullerton, salary 6 months 

Writers at £6 per annum — 

Messrs W. Hay, salary 6 months 
R. Marriott, salary 6 months 
etc. etc. •. 




7,013 

8 

6 

.. 144 0 

0 




.. 144 0 

0 

288 

0 

0 



7,301 

8 

6 

20 0 

0 




20 0 

0 




.. 


380 

0 

0 

Total sicca rupees 


7,681 

8 

0 

Batta 12i% 

•. 

960 

3 

G 

Current rupees 

.. 

8,641 

11 

6 


Errors excepted 
B. Becher, 

Afxmpta'ni. 
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Genebal Absteact of the Salary and Emoluments of 
THE Company’s Civil Servants at Fort William 
AND Subordinates from 1762 to 1772 


( Vide Ninth Report from the Committee of Sonrecy of the House of Coiiimons 
to enquire into the Stelto of the East India Company, dated tiic 30tli Juno, 1773, 
p. 603, 1. O. R.) 



si 

II 

DO 

|l 

ajs 

e 

o 

S 

oo 

a 

3 

1 

Amount of Salary 




i 

8 1 


•*» 

1 

4 

‘C 

u 

S3 

and emoluments 
Current Rupees 

or £ Sterling 

1762 

10 .. 

9 

19 

27 

1 

2 

1,55,014 

9 

6 

17,439 

2 

10 

1763 

13 .. 

8 

18 

36 

o 

2 

1,66,842 

14 

6 

18,657 

6 

6 

1764 

14 .. 

3 

21 

43 

2 

4 

1,74,786 

7 

0 

19,663 

9 

6 

1766 

14 .. 

15 

11 

51 

1 

4 

2,03,071 

1 

3 

22,846 

9 

11 

1766 

11 .. 

14 

11 

76 

1 

4 

1,82,407 

3 

6 

20,520 

16 

2 

1767 

11 .. 

16 

11 

88 

2 

4 

2,00,181 

12 

3 

22,620 

9 

0 

1768 

12 8 

9 

28 

63 

1 

4 

2,20,013 

5 

0 

24,751 

9 

n 

1769 

10 6 

7 

27 

62 

2 

4 

2,11,662 

1 

0 

23,799 

12 

2 

1770 

12 4 

13 

43 

106 


2 

1,77,031 

o 

0 

19,916 

0 

0 

1771 

7 9 

23 

41 

80 



1,79,170 

16 

0 

20,156 

14 

7 

1772 

14 4 

33 

39 

118 

•• 


1,78,936 

9 

0 

20,130 

7 

3 








20,48,008 

0 

0 

230,400 

17 

11 


‘ And your Committee called for the several states of the salaries, allowances, 
and gratuities held by the Company's Servants at their settleinonts in India, which 
were presented by Wilks and Mr. Iloole, & which are as follows ; viz. : * 

[ Ninth Report from the Committee of Secrecy appointed by the House of 
Commons to enquire into the State of the E. I. Company, 1773 (I. O. R.), p. 400.] 

An account of the stated salaries and allowances to the Company’s Civil Servants 
in India together with that of their commission upon Indian revenues. 


Salary and allowances Commission on the revenues 



Bengal 

Fort St. 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Fort St. 

Bom 


George 



George 

bay 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

The Governor, p.a. 
Second in Council 

4.800 

3,000 

1,668 

15 

18,516 6 

4,037 5 

3,000 

368 15 

276 10 

287 

9 

2,687 17 

1,067 7 

900 

Third in Council 

342 13 

129 10 

145 

0 

1,194 12 

480 12 

450 

Fourth in Council 
The rest in Council, 

342 18 

129 10 

125 

0 

1,104 12 

480 12 

450 

each 

342 13 

129 10 

126 

0 

1,194 12 

480 12 

450 

Senior merchants, 








each 

81 0 

80 0 

85 

0 




Junior merchants. 








each 

75 0 

70 0 

76 

0 




Factors, each 

60 0 

60 0 

70 

0 




Writers, each 

50 0 

60 0 

60 

0 





Mbmosandums : Besides salary and diet, such as are not provided with apart- 
ments, are allowed house rent; viz. at Bengal, £30 per ftTmnm ; 
at Bombay, £30. 

The above salaries and aUowanoes are exclusive of any emolu¬ 
ments from a chiefship, or any other ofiftce or employ. 

The words * rest in Council * at Bengal include 7, at Fort St. 
Qeorge 7, and at Bombay 6 members. 

Satfr India B[ousx : \ John Hoolb, 

Thz Jlih Jun^ J77S. J AuiUor cf Indian AatiaunU. 





APPENDIX E 


Extracts from a Letter written by Mr. Verelst on the 
Eve of Resigning his Governorship, to John Cartier, 
Esq. ANiJ THE Gentlemen of the Council of Fort 
William, dated December 16th, 1769, giving a Pic¬ 
ture OF THE Contemporary Condition of Bengal ^ 

“ The ascendency of the English in Hindostan, is 
in the number of those events which are distinguished 
by a series of fortunate and unforeseen occurrences; not 
the result of any fixed or connected plan of policy. A 
colony of merchants, governed by laws, and influenced by 
principles merely commercial; have acquired a political 
title and influence over a country, which for extent, popu¬ 
lousness, and annual revenue, may be compared to many 
the most consequential states of Europe ; that commerce 
which was once prosecuted in subjection to a t3a‘annical 
government, ever ready to take advantage of our weakness, 
and to construe the slightest omissions into encroach¬ 
ments, is now but a secondary consideration; and the 
native authority being too weak to controul the power 
which our agents derive from our name, the rights of 
the natives have been generally superseded. The subs¬ 
tantial have declined risking their property in trade under 
such disadvantages, and the poor and industrious receive 
but a faint encouragement to their labours; we see, we 
feel, the increasing poverty of the country, from the 
diminution of specie, as well as the slowness and partiality 
of its circulation ;. 

» Vide Verelet, A View of the Bise, Progress, and Present Stole of the Snglish 
Oovemtnent in Bengal (1772), App. No. 2XV11, pp. 120-24. 
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The native government is now fallen in the eyes 
of the inhabitants, yet such restrictions have hitherto 
cramped our proceedings, as to prevent us from taking 
that intimate part which our present character and dignity 
require. 

“ In the infancy of our settlement, with all our care and 
prudence, we could ill defend ourselves from the forged 
accusations or open attacks of the government; we looked 
no farther than the provision of the Company’s investment; 
we sought advantages to our trade with the ingenuity, 
I may add, selfishness of merchants. All our laws were local 
and municipal, reaching no farther than our own exigencies 
and conveniencies; all our servants and dependents were 
trained and educated in the same' notions; the credit of 
a good bargain was the utmost scope of their ambition. 

“ No sooner did wo begin to feel our own strength, than 
our successes followed one another with such rapidity, as 
to advance us from a state of obscurity or mediocrity, to 
power, affluence, and national reputation. At length we 
saw ourselves, though yet under the name of merchants, 
masters and administrators of a legislative authority: 
we began to plan, direct, and inspirit every measure of 
government, whether with regard to foreign treaties or 

domestic regulations... But this was rather a 

temporaiy than a solid situation; and we soon discovered, 
that though our acquisitions had been made in so short 
a space as scarcely to be paralleled, considering their 
immensity, yet a well digested system was necessary to 
introduce permanency in our establishment. The defects 
and imperfections of which were too apparent to escape 
our observation. Our dependents, accustomed to apply 
their talents to present gain, and to extract advantages 
from the smallest opening, assumed an importance proper* 
tionable to oiu' successes, grew iminoderate, and disclaimed 
their de^ndency on the native government. 
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“ In this situation we could not retract without 
exposing ourselves to a second stage of obscurity, perhaps 
lower than the first. Our circumstances impelled us 
forward, and the grant of the Dewanny became as much 
an object of necessity as it was of advantage. Thus we 
insensibly broke down the barrier betwixt us and govern¬ 
ment, and the native grew uncertain where his obedience 
was duo. (Such a divided and complicated authority 
gave rise to opprassions and intrigues unknown at any 
other period; the officers of government caught the 
infection, and being removed from any immediate controul, 
proceeded with still greater audacity. 

“ In the mean time we were repeatedly and |)eremp- 
torily forbid to avow any public authority over the officers 
of government in our own names, and enjoined to retain 
our primitive characters of merchants with the most 
scrupulous delicacy. 

“ The consequences are but too evidently exemplified 
in the decline of commerce and cultivation, the diminution 
of specie, and the general distresses of the poor; a train 
of evils which could only have sprung from the above 
causes, since every advantage of a long and uninterrupted 
tranquility has been on our side. Experience must convince 
the most prejudiced, that to hold vast possessions, and 
yet to act on the level of mere merchants, making immediate 
■gain our first principle; to receive an immense revenue, 
without possessing an adequate protective power over the 
people who pay it; to be really interested in the grand 
and generous object, the good of the whole, and yet to 
pursue a narrow and partial end;—are paradoxes not to 
be reconciled, highly injurious to our national character, 
dangerous to the brest defended establishment, and absolute¬ 
ly bordering on inhumanity. 

“ The people give us the labour of their hands, and in 
return we owe them our protection; common prudence, 
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as well as laws of society, require that those obligations 
should be reciprocal, or the tie must soon be dissolved; 
for the firmest security of every government is the affections 
of the people; and for obtaining them, there never, perhaps, 
presented a more favourable opportunity, or more noble 
field, than what the English possess in Bengal. The mild¬ 
ness of our government, properly diffused over these 
provinces, will form so conspicuous a contrast to Mahomedan 
despotism, that it must bind them to us and our cause 
for ever. 

“ To form such an administration, I not only think 
possible but easy. I would propose that, from the admission 
of a member into Council, he put an entire conclusion 
to his trade; and, in lieu of it, that he receive a certain 
allowance, chargeable upon the country; which allowance 
should be augmented in proportion to the improvements 
made, and its internal prosperity : a method of reward 
the most honourable that can bo devised for those that 
are to receive it, and the most beneficial to the community, 
being unincumbered with the consequences, anxieties, and 
relations of private affairs. The members of administration 
will have a more undivided attention to the public, and 
their orders be more thoroughly respected, and more 
vigorously obeyed, etc., etc.” 




APPENDIX F 


Form of Instructions to hr issued by the Resident 
AT THE Durbar to the several Supra visors ^ 


I’o 

Mr. 

Sir, ' 

As the Board have judged it exjiedient to appoint 
supra-visors on behalf of the Company in each particular 
province, with a view to ascertain in a minute, clear, and 
comprehensive manner, a variety of circumstances which 
intimately concern the welfare of the country ; the province 

of.is hereby placed under your 

inspection, and the following objects are pointed out and 
distinguished under respective heads, as a direction for 
your conduct, and an explanation of the service expected 
from you in your d('partmcnt. 

1. A Summary History of the Proviiice 

You are to collect, under this head, the form of the 
ancient constitution of the province, compared with the 
present; an account of its possessors or rulers, the order 
of their succession, the revolutions in their families, and 
their connections; the peculiar customs and privileges 
which they, or their people—have established and 
enjoyed; and, in short, every transaction which can serve 
to trace their origin and progress, or has produced any 
material changes in the affairs of the province. 

1 Extract of Fort William Select Cofnmittpe proceedings, dated August 
ICth, 1769, in H, Verclst, op, cit.^ Appendix (No. 134), pp. 227-39. 
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2. The State, Produce, and Capacity of the Lands 

The first measure which should occur to your attention 
in an enquiry of this nature, is to procure a complete 
Hiistabood, or rent-roll, with the number of Begahs, or 
measures of land, contained in each district, according to 
the original surveys and measurements, and the method 
in which they were laid out and appropriated. The next 
is to fix the ancient boundaries and divisions. This being 
completed, you may proceed to trace the alterations which 
chance, favour, art, or oppression, have gradually procjhicod 
in the face of the country until the present time. Many 
portions of land have been added to, or separated from 
the ancient divisions ; these should be rigidly scrutinized 
and carefully noted. The Zemindars have enjoyed consi¬ 
derable tracts rent free, on various preteucos, and for various 
purposes. The abuses in the bestowal and sale of Talooks 
are notorious, being generally the reward of the creatures of 
government, obtained by unwaiTantable means, and held 
with extraordinary immunities. I’lie titles of the present 
possessors should therefore be examined, together with the 
valuation of such lands before they became Talooks, and 
before their owners acquinsd that independent footing . 
so that some judgment may be formed of their real revenue, 
and in what degree the limitation of the grant is exceeded 
by the quantity now held. Charitable and religious 
donations, which successive princes have made, many 
through zeal, but most through vanity,—^for no incon¬ 
siderable part of some districts ; and as it may reasonably 
be supposed, that in a course of years the produce of such 
benefactions has been misapplied and perverted, or that 
the particular persons or societies, in whose support they 
were granted, have fallen or decayed,—it is expected that 
you diligently search into and report their true state. 
You are also to particularize the extent, production and 
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value of Jagheers; the titles of the present possessors, 
etc. as in the Talooks. Of the lands called Coss, which 
are under the immediate superintendence of government, 
for want of farmers. Of the Comar, which are lands culti¬ 
vated by contract. Of the Ryotty, which are tenanted 
and cultivated by the natives on the spot. And of the 
waste lands, distinguishing such as are cleared, and have 
been neglected through a decrease of popidation, from 
such as are covered with Jungle.^ 

These informations, provided they be derived from 
genuine authorities, and confirmed by an accurate ins])ection 
of your own, will enable you to compute wliat the produc¬ 
tions of the country, deducting the consumption of the 
inhabitants, will yield for tlio purposes of commerce; 
and how far the wc-alth and prosperity of it may be 
augmented by an (mcourageincMit l)eing given to tlie culture 
of any particular article, either as a necessary of life, or 
as a material in manufactures. 

3. The amount of the Hevenuex, the Ce/^ses, or arbitrary 
Taxes, and of all demands whatsoever which are made on 
the Ryot, either by Government, Zemeendar, or Collector, 
ivith the manner of collexiing them ; and the gradual rise of 
every new impost. 

One capital grievance being the inequality of assess¬ 
ments arising from the multitude of Talooks, and sequester¬ 
ed lands above-mentioned, you are to penetrate through 
the chicanery of those employed, and acquire an exact 
detail of every particular tax or cess; noting in what 
particular part of the country the burthen falls, where 
partial exemptions are allowed, and what is the equitable 
proportion to the whole. Another grievance, which is 
equal to the former, is the variety of demands which the 
collector, from the Aumil and Zemeendar to the lowest 


1 Wood, high grasss or reeds. 
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Pyke, impose without any colour or licence from the 
government; some of which have been so long exacted 
and paid, that the Ryots begin to imagine the oppression 
is sanctified by government, and is not the mere fraud 
of the collectors. The multiplying of superfluous agents 
and inferior collectors may be also deemed a source of 
extortion; and it is a very essential part of your duty to 
inform yourself in what respect their numbers have been 
causelessly increased ; to enumeiute their perquisites, and 
how much they may bo sinJ 2 )osed to exceed them. As 
likewise the expence and arrangement t)f (Jauts and pubfic 
markets, with the duties (•ollected at each upon the 
inhabitants or traders, and the application of sums to 
be levied. 

Drogahs, Cutwalls, and Pykes, maintained for the 
protection of the tenants, are, it is to be feared, too often 
the instruments of their o]i])rcssion ; at least fall very 
short of answering tlie end j>roi)oscd by them. Accounts 
should be taken of their number and expence, how they 
are arranged, and how paid. 

A third and equally important object of your attention, 
under this head, is to fix the amount of what the Zemeendar 
receives from the Ryot, as his income or emolument; 
wherein they generally exceed the bounds of moderation, 
taking advantage of the personal attachment of their 
people, and of the inefiicacy of the present restrictions 
upon them ; since the presence of the Aumil more frequently 
produces a scene of collusion than a wariness of conduct. 
When the sum of the produee of the lands, and of each 
demand on the tenant, is thus ascertained with certainty, 
the proportion of what remains to him for the support of 
his family, and encouragement of his industry, will clearly 
appear, and lead us to the reality of his condition. 

Amongst the chief effects which are hoped for from 
your residence in that province, and which ought to employ 
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and never wander from your attention, are to convince 
the Ryot that you will stand between him^and the hand 
of oppression ; that you will be his refuge and the redresser 
of his wrongs; that the calamities he has already suffered 
have sprmig from an intermediate cause, and were neither 
known nor permitted by us: that honest and direct 
applications to you will never fail producing speedy and 
equitable decisions : that, after supplying the legal due of 
government, he may be secure in the enjoyment of the 
remainder ; and, finally, to teach him a veneration and 
affection for the humane maidms of om* government. 


4. The Regulation of Cmnrmrce 

Equal intricacy and similar combinations will be* 
found to oppose your progress in this work. The power, 
the artifice, the complicated connections of public and 
private agents, Pycars, and Dellols, will all unite in preserv¬ 
ing their usurpations on the manufacturer and Ryot; 
which they have hitherto done by precluding their access 
to our tribunals, and destroying every kind of intercourse 
between them and us. That one enquiry may precede 
another without confusion, or blending different causes 
with different effects, you should open your discoveries 
with an estimate of the productions of every district, 
both in quantity and kind; the amount of manufactures 
and the number of manufacturers employed in each branch, 
with the annual duties collected on them; not confining 
yourself to the present time, but recurring to past years; 
that, at one view, you may discern their state of increase 
and decrease; and by remarking the prices and qualities 
at distinct periods, you will in like maimer become 
acquainted with the improvement or decline in the quality. 

Your next consideration is to find the channels through 
which the several articles, produced by the joint labour of 
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the manufacturer and cultivator, have been diffused. 
The proportion which fell to the shares of the English, 
French, Dutch, and other foreigners, as well as to the 
native merchant; likewist> what was retained for the con¬ 
sumption of the districts themselves; concluding this 
research with a comparative view of the rise and fall in 
the demand, and stating the ballance of the trade as it 
occasionally varied in favour of one or the other merchant. 
After you have advanced thus far, the most difficult and 
consequential task still remains for you to surmount; 
which is, to lay o])en and abolish the several species of 
imposition which are practised by Gomastahs, Pycars, 
Dellols, and the whole chain of agents through whose hands 
the articles of mci’chandize pass from the loom of the 
'manufacturer, or the store-house of the cultivator, to the 
public merchant or exporter ; so that clandestine agreements 
and extraordinary demands may no longer exist, to the 
utter des[)ondency of the poor ; but a way being opened 
for them to deal with the fair trader, their industry may 
be quickened by the certainty of their profits. 


5. Tlte Administration of Justice 

It is difHcidt to deteimine whether the original customs 
or the degenerate mannei's of the Mussulnien have most 
contributed to confound the principles of right and wrong 
in these provinces, (jertain it is, that almost every decision 
of theirs is a corrupt bargain with the highest bidder. The 
numerous offences which are compromised by fines have 
left a great latitude for unjust determinations. Trifling 
offenders, and even many condemned on fictitious accusa¬ 
tions, are frequenty loaded with heavy demands, and capital 
criminals are as often absolved by the venal judge. Your 
conduct in all capital offences should be to enforce justice 
where the law demands it, checking every composition by 
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fine or mulct; and where any disputes arise in matters 
of property, you should recommend the method of arbitra¬ 
tion to any other; and inculcate strongly in the minds 
of the people that we are not desirous to augment our 
revenue by such impositions, but to acquire their cionfidence 
by the equity and impartiality of our proceedings, and by our 
tenderness for their happiness. 'Phe arbitrators should 
be men chosen by the parties themselves, and of known 
integrity, and whose circumstances may suppose them 
exempt from venality, and promise best to insure their 
rectitude. In capital crimes, the sentence should, before 
execution, be referred to me, and by me to the ministers, 
that they may ultimately approve or mitigate it, according 
to the peculiarity of the case. You are farther to observe, 
that the want of regular registers of all causes and deter¬ 
minations has encouraged the natural propensity of the 
judge to bribery and fraud, by making him easy wit 
respect to any future prosecution on a rehearing of the 
cases which have been thus partially determined. Whereas, 
whilst a refero.'ico to records is alwcxys open, he must live 
in perpetual fear of detection. One of these registers 
should be lodged in the principal Cutcherry of the province, 
and an authenticated copy transmitted to Murshed-abad. 
As to suits on account of revenues, those will, we arc 
flattered, be much obviated in future by the hapjiy conse¬ 
quences of our possessing a real, local, and uiiflisguised 
knowledge of the country ; which we promise ourselves from 
the investigations above-mentioned, and from your diligence 
and exactness in the performance of the several duties. 

For the Ryot being eased and secm’cd from all burthens 
and demands but what are imposed by the legal authority 
of government itself, and future Pottahs ^ being granted 
him, specifying that demand; he should be taught that 


* Loasos. 
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he is to regard the same as a sacred and inviolable pledge 
to him, that he is liable to no demands beyond their amount. 
There can, therefore, be no pretence for suits on that account; 
no room for inventive rapacity to practise its usual arts : 
all will be fair, open, regular. Every man will know what 
he can call and defend as his own ; and the spirit of lawless 
encroachment subsiding, for want of a field for exercise, 
will be changed into a spirit of industry; and content and 
security will take place of continual alarms and vexations. 

I shall now proceed to give you such instructions for 
effecting the above points, as experience has proved to 

be most eligible; .” [Then follow minute 

and detailed instructions under each of the above heads. 
The letter concludes as follows.] 

Having now spoken to aU points which at present 
occur, and are looked for from your appointment, I shall 
here subjoin some remarks on the importance of the object, 
and your own conduct in the pursuit of it. 

Your commission entrusts you with the superintondance 
and charge of a province, whose rise and fall must consider¬ 
ably affect the public welfare of the whole. The exploring 
and eradicating numberless oppressions which are as grievous 
to the poor as they are injurious to the government; 
the displaying of those national principles of honour, faith, 
rectitude, and humanity, which should ever characterise 
the name of an Englishman; the impressing the lowest 
individual with these ideas, and raising the heart of the 
Ryot from oppression and despondency to security and 
joy, are the valuable benefits which must result to our 
nation from a prudent and wise behaviour on your part. 
Versed as you are in the language, depend on none, where 
you yourself can possibly hear and determine. Let access 
to you be easy, and be careful of the conduct of your 
dependents. Aim at no undue influence yourself, and 
0 h eck it in all others. Great share of integrity, disinterested- 
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neSB, assiduity, and watchfulness is necessary, not only 
for your own guidance, but as an example to all others; 
for your activity and advice will be in vain unless confirmed 
by example. Carefully avoid all interested views by com¬ 
merce, or otherwise, in the province, whilst on this service ; 
for, though ever so fair and honest, it will awaken the 
attention of the designing, double the labour of developing 
stratagems, and of removing burthens and d’scouragements 
with which the commerce of the country in general has 
been loaded. You have before you a large field to establish 
both a national and private character ; lose not the oppor¬ 
tunity, which is to be temporary only, for your whole pro¬ 
ceedings will be quickly revised ; a test which the board con¬ 
sider due to themselves, as a confirmation of the propriety 
of their choice ; to you, as an act of justice to your conduct; 
and to the public, for the security of its interests. As 
the extent and importance of yotir tnist are great, so in 
proportion will be the approbation or censure, arising 
from your good or ill conduct in it, be attended with unusual 
distinction or particular severity. Sentiments which I 
convey to you, to show the degree of confidence the Board 
repose in your integrity and abilities; but by which I 
mean not the remotest suspicion, either in them or myself, 
of your disappointing their expectations. 

You are to be careful to acquaint me, or the resident 
at the Durbar for the time being, with every material 
circumstance worthy of remark; your correspondence 
must, consequently, be regularly and closely kept up; 
and you are to follow all such farther orders as I may 
judge neces'^ary to send you. 

I wish you succ ss in this undertaking, and am. 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 


68—1304B 
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REaULATIONS FOB THE SETTLEMENT AND COLLECTION OF 

THE Revenue—Passed on May 14th, 1772 ^ 

1st. That the farms shall be let for the fixed tenn 
of five years, to commence from the 1st of this instant, 
Bysaac 1179, or the 10th April, 1772. 

2nd. That the farms shall consist of entire Pergnnnahs, 
provided they do not exceed the annual amount of one 
lack of rupees; in which case, they shall be divided into 
such equal proportions, as shall reduce the amount of each 
considerably below that sum, unless the acknowledged 
responsibility and good character of the farmer shall support 
his pretensions to rent the whole Pergxinnah ; and that 
all villages or portions of lands, which have been hitherto 
let in separate farms, shall be re-annexed to the Pergunnahs 
to which they originally belonged. 

3rd. That a Committee of the Board shall be appointed 
to go on a circuit throiigh the province, and to form the 
Bundibust or settlement at the Sudder Cutcherry of each 
district. 

4th. 'That the said Committee shall consist of the 
President and four Members from the Board, viz^ Messrs. 
Middleton, Dacres, Lawrell, and Graham. 

5th. That the settlement of the districts of Hugly, 
Hedgelee, Calcutta Pergunnahs, Burdwan, Midnapore, 
Beerbhoom, Bisscnpore and Pacheat, shall be determined 
by the remaining Members of the Board. 


1 Vide Fifth Report from the Committee of Secrecy of the House of 
Commons (December 1st, 1772 to November 30th, 1773), appointed ** to enquire 
into the State of the East India Company, etc. 
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6th. That as the Company have determined to stand 
forth as Duan, the servants employed in the management of 
the collections shall be henceforward styled “ Collectors”,— 
instead of the present appellation of “ Supervisors.” 

7th. That a fixed Dewan shall be chosen and 
nominated by the Board, who shall be joined with the 
collector in the superintendency of the revenues. That 
he shall keep separate accounts of the collections, according 
to the established forms of the country, countersign all 
orders circulated in the Mofussil, all receipts granted to 
the farmers, and all invoices and accounts transmitted 
to the Sudder. 

8th. That the collector shall not use his own private 
seal in the execution of the business ; but that a general 
seal be struek, with a proper inscription, in the name 
of the Company, as Dewan of the provinces; and that 
one be lodged with each collector, to be by him affixed 
to all public deeds and orders, where the custom of the 
country and rules of the service render it necessary. And 
wherever this seal is affixed, the collector shall attest it 
with his name. 

9th. That neither the Collector nor Dewan shall send 
Sepoys, Peons or any other persons with authority, into 
the lands belonging to the farmers, excepting only on such 
occasions as shall indispensably require it for the main¬ 
tenance of the peace or the immediate execution of justice, 
in which the authority of the farmer shall be insufficient; 
that on such occasions a warrant under the public seal, 
and signed by the collector, shall be given in writing to 
the officer employed, and be recorded in the judicial 
proceedings, with the reasons for issuing it; but that no 
person be summoned on ordinary occasions, except by a 
Tullub Chitty to the farmer, or order, requiring him to 
produce the person summoned in a certain space of 
time. 
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10th. That the farmer shall not receive larger rents 
from the Ryots than the stipulated amount of the Pottahs, 
on any pretence whatsoever ; and that for every instance of 
such extortion, the farmer on conviction, shall be compelled 
to pay back the sum which he shall have so taken from 
the Ryot, besides a penalty equal to the same amount 
to the Sircar ; and for a repetition or a notorious instance 
of this oppression of his Ryots, the farmer’s lease shall 
be armuUed. 

11th. That the farmer’s payments to government 
shall in like manner be ascertained and established, and no 
demand be made upon them above what shall be expressed 
in the Doul or rent-roll delivered them with their lease. 

12th. That no Mhatoots or assessments, under the 
name of Mangun, Baurie Gundee, Sood or any other Aboab 
or tax, shall be imposed upon the Ryots; and that those 
articles of Aboab which are of late establishment, shall 
be carefully scrutinized, and at the discretion of the 
Committee abolished, if they are found id then nature to 
be oppressive and pernicious. 

13th. That all htazzars and iSalamies, which are usually 
presented at the lirst interview as marks of subjection and 
respect, be totally discontinued, as well to the superior 
servants of the Company and the collectors, as to the 
Zemindars, farmers and other officers. 

14th. That the old farmer shall settle his accounts 
with such of the Ryots as are forth-commg, in the presence 
of the new farmer or his agents, and the balances which 
shall be proved shall be on account of the new farmer. 

15th. That a Mohrir, or writer of accoimts, shall 
be appointed on the part of the government to every 
farm, who shall take an account of aU the receipts of the 
rents with the farmer, and transmit the same monthly 
to the collector at the Sudder Cutcherry of the province, 
but without any authority to interfere in the collections. 
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16th. That the collector bo forbid, on pain of dis¬ 
mission from his office, to bo concerned directly or indirectly, 
in the purchase or sale of grain. 

17th. That no Peshcar, Banyan, or other servant, 
of whatever denomination, of the collector, or relation 
or dependant of any such servant, bo allowed to farm 
lands, nor directly or indirectly to hold a concern in any 
farm, nor to be security 'for any farmer; that the 
collector bo strictly enjoined to prevent such practices; 
and that, if it shall be discovered that any one, under a 
false name, or any. kind of collusion, hath found means 
to evade this order, he shall be subject to a heavy fine, 
proportionate to the amount of the farm, and the farm 
shall bo re-let or made Khass : and if it shall appear, that 
the collector shall have countenanced, approved, or connived 
at a breach of this regulation, he shall stand, ipso-facto, 
dismissed from his collectorship; neither shall any 
European, directly or indirectly, be permitted to rent 
lands in any part of the country. 

18th. That it be given in especial charge to the 
committee to find out some means of preventing the 
practice of lending money on exorbitant usury, by which 
the Ryots are often nivolved in heavy debts, without 
the hope, or scarce the possibiJity of relief ; and not only 
the fruits of their industry, but often the farmer’s dues 
(which in effect, are those of the state) become the property 
of the money-lenders. That in the meantime the collector 
be forbid, on pain of removal from his office, either to lend 
money himself, or to suffer his Banyan, or any other of his 
servants or dependants, to lend money to the Zemindars, 
Talukdars, farmers. Ryots, or any other person whatever, 
within the district of which he shall have charge. That 
in like manner the Zemindars, Talukdars, Shiedars, and 
other officers of the government, be forbid to lend money 
to the Ryots: And that all debts contracted contrary to 
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the tenor of this order, after the publication of it, shall be 
void: That this restriction is not to prevent the farmer 
from affording the usual and necessary aids of Tuccabee 
to the Ryots, but the premium of such advances be 
fixed at two per cent, 'per mensem, and payment received, 
not in kind, but in money. 

19th. And to relieve the farmer from the necessity of 
borrowing money for the payment of his Kists or instalments, 
that the Kistbundee for the ensuing leases be so regulated, 
as that Kists may be made payable at the usual periods of 
the harvest, proportioned to the estimated quantity and 
value of the crops, and as local circumstances shall direct. 

20th. That to enable the Committee to fix the 
necessary establishments in each district for its safeguard 
and protection, and presorvuig peace and tranquility, the 
collector be instructed to prepare and have in readiness 
accurate accounts of the (’hakaran lands, together with a 
detail of the purposes for which they have been allotted, 
and their opinion of the number of land-servants it will 
be necessary to retain for the .service above expressed. 

21st. That all Zemindaroe Chowkies shall be abolished, 
and none kept but such as immediately depend on the 
government under the Puchuttera, Buckshbunder, and 
Shahbunder, subject to such regulations as shall be hereafter 
established. 

22nd. That orders bo sent through the channel of the 
board of revenue to the collectors, to publish the substance 
of the above resolutions, with lists of the Pergunnahs respec¬ 
tively under their charge, or other divisions proposed for 
farm by the second resolution : and to advertise for sealed 
proposals, from such as are willing to take farms to be 
delivered in at the Sudder Cutoherry of each district, by 
the 1st of Sawan or 10th of July, excepting the provinces 
of Nuddea and Jessore; the proposals for the former of 
which to be delivered in at Kishnagur the 1st of Assar, 
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or 10th of June; and for the latter the 6th of Assar or 
16th of June. 

23rd. That orders be also sent to the collectors to 
prepare an exact and explicit rent-roll of each farm, arranged 
in Pergunnahs, together with full account of all charges, 
Sudder and Mufussul, accompanied with an explanation 
of their use, and reasons for their being deemed necessary. 
To render the rent-roll more perfect, they are further to 
prepare a separate account, tracing the Jumma of each 
farm to the highest value it has ever stood at, and assigning 
the cause of its decrease to the present standard. 

24th. That as the supervisorship of Dacca, not only 
from the extent of its limits and the magnitude of its 
revenue, but also from its being entirely composed of a 
multitude of inconsiderable Zemindarces, or Taluks, appears 
to be a charge of too complicated a nature to be managed 
by the Chief at Dacca, at the present seat of its residence, 
with proper care and success ; and as it appears further, 
that many of the subsidiary districts, aimexed to the 
other supervisorships, are in their situation so distant 
and scattered as to be liable to the same inconveniences, 
the committee shall be authorized, so to regulate the 
Dacca province, and those subsidiary districts, as to bring 
them into a proper compass for the management of a 
collector, and within the scope and efl&cacy of these regu¬ 
lations. 

Additional Regulations regarding the Settlement— 
Passed on May 28th, 1772 

That such farmers as desire it, shall be permitted to 
pay their Kists immediately into the Treasury at Calcutta, 
instead of the Sudder Cutcherry of the District; but in 
such case the payments shall be made in ready money, 
not in bills; nor shall a longer delay be allowed in the 
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payment after the expiration of the stipulated term of 
the Kist, than twenty days for the most distant parts 
of the province, and a proportionate time for the rest. 

That the offices and forms which are now established, 
for the administration of justice in the districts of the 
province, shall be examined and new regulated, upon 
such a footing as shall be most conducive to the security of 
property, and the general ease of the people, by facilitating 
the access to justice, by expediting its decrees, and rendering 
equal right to all men. If the party in any cause shall 
not be satisfied with the decree of the court of the district, 
he shall be allowed an immediate appeal to the governor 
in Calcutta, where the cause shall be reheard, and finally 
decided, by Courts duly constituted for the purpose. 

That all persons shall have access to the papers of 
the Jumma, Wassil, Baukee, at the Sudder Ciitcherry of 
each district and at the collector’s office in Calcutta. 

Resolved, that those be also translated into the Bengali 
and Persian languages, and sent to Moorshedabad, with 
directions to add to the advertisement. That all persons 
shall have access at the Sudder Cutcherry of each district, 
to the rent-roll, and Jumma-Wassil-Baukee accounts. 
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Short Titles op some Important Regulations of 1793 
(Cornwallis Code) 

Passed on 1 May, 1793 :—I. A Regulation for enacting 
into a Regulation certain Articles of a Proclamation bearing 
date, the 22nd of March, 1793, declaring the assessment 
of land revenue in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to be permanent. 

II. A Regulation for abolishing the Courts of Maal 
Adawlut or Revenue Courts, and transferring the trial 
of the Suits which were cognizable in those Courts to the 
Courts of Dewanny Adawlut; and prescribing rules for 
the condxict of the Board of Revenue and the Collectors. 

III. A Regulation for extending and defining the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Dewaimy Adawlut, or Courts 
of Judicature, for the trial of Civil Suits in the first instance, 
established in the several Zillahs, and in the cities of Patna, 
Dacca, and Moorshidabad. 

TV. A Regulation defining and elaborating the 
procedure in the Courts of Dewanny Adawlut. 

V. A Regulation for establishing four Provincial 
Courts of Appeal for hearing appeals from decisions passed 
in the several Zillahs, and the three City Courts, and 
defining their Powers and Duties; and prescribing rules 
for receiving and deciding upon appeals, and other causes 
of which they are declared to have cognizance. 

VI. A Regulation extending and defining the powers 
and duties of the Coiirts of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
and prescribing Rules for receiving and deciding upon 
appeals from the decisions of the Provincial Courts of 
Appeal. 

S9—13S4B 
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VII. A Regulation for the appointment of Vakeels 
or native pleaders in the Courts of Civil Judicature in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

VIII. A Regulation for re-enacting, with modifications 
and amendments, the rules for the Decennial Settlement 
of the public revenue payable from the lands of the 
Zemindars, independent Talookdars and other actual 
proprietors of land, etc. 

IX. A Regulation for re-enacting with alterations and 
modifications, the Regulations passed by the Governor- 
General in Council on December 3rd, 1790, and subsequent 
dates, for the apprehension and trial of persons charged 
with crimes or misdemeanours. 

9|c 4c 3ie )ie 4c 

XII. A Regulation for the appointment of the Hindu 
and Mahomedan law officers of the Civil and Criminal 
Courts of Judicature. 

ale 4c 4c 4c 4c 

XIV. A Regulation for the recovery of arrears of 
the public Revenue assessed upon the lands from Zemindars 
and other actual proprietors of land. 

4c 4c 4c 4e 4c 

XVII. A Regulation empowering Landholders to 
distrain and sell the personal property of undor-farmers. 
Ryots and others for arrears of rent or revenue, and for 
preventing Landholders from confining or inflicting corporal 
punishment on their undertenants to enforce pa 3 rment. 

XVIII. A Regulation for preserving the records 
of the Civil and Criminal Courts. 

* )|« 4t 

XX. A Regulation for empowering the Zillah and 
City Courts, the Provincial Courts of Appeal and the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and the Nizamut Adawlut, 
to propose regulations regarding matters coming within 
their cognizance. 
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XXII. A Regulation for re-enacting, with alterations 
and amendments, the regulations passed by the Governor- 
Gteneral in Council on December 7th, 1792, for the estabhsh- 
ment of an efficient poUce throughout the country. 

XXIII. A Regulation for raising an annual fund for 
defraying the expense of poUce establishments entertained 
under Regulation XXII of 1793. 

3*5 Hs He * * 

XXVlll. A Regulation for prohibiting British subjects 
(excepting King’s officers serving mider the Presidency 
of Fort William and Civil covenanted servants of the 
Company and their military officers) residing at a greater 
distance from Calcutta than ten miles, unless they render 
themselves amenable to the Courts of Dewanny Adawlut, 
in civil suits which may be instituted against them by 
any of the descriptions of persons mentioned in Sec. 7, 
Regulation ill, 1793 ; and for enabhng British subjects to 
recover any demands recoverable under the Regulations 
which they may have upon such persons. 

He Hs ^5 H: H: 

XXXI. A Regulation for re-enacting the rules passed 
on the 23rd of July, 1787, and subsequent dates, for the 
conduct of the Commercial Residents, and Agents, and 
all persons employed in the provision of the Company’s 
Investment. 

He H5 ^ 3*5 * 

XXXVIII. A Regulation for re-enacting, with modi, 
fications, such parts of the Rule passed on the 27th of June, 
1787, as prohibits covenanted civil servants of the Company 
employed in the administration of justice, or the collection 
of pubhe revenue, lending money to Zemindars, and others 
holding farms immediately of Government, or the imder- 
farmers, or Ryots, etc., and for re-enacting with alterations, 
the existing rules prohibiting Europeans of any description, 
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holding possession of lands that may be mortgaged to them, 
or purchasing or renting lands for any purpose without 
the sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 

^ ^ ^ t 

XL. A Kegulation for granting commissions to 
Natives to hear and decide civil suits for sums of money 
or personal property, of a value not exceeding fifty sicca 
rupees; and prescribing rules for the trial of the suits, and 
enforcing the decisions which may be passed upon them. 

He 9k 

XLI. A Regulation for forming into a regular code 
all Regulations that may be enacted for the internal 
government of the British territories in Bengal. 

[Note .—There were altogether fifty-one Regulations 
passed on the same date.] 
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Extracts from the Governor-General’s Notes for an 
Official Despatch, to be forwarded to the Court 

OF Directors, with respect to the Foundation 
of a College at Fort William 

Fort William, 10 Julv, 1800 ^ 

“ The British possessions in India now constitute one 
of the most extensive and populous empires in the world. 
The immediate admmistration of the Government of the 
various provinces and nations composing this empire, is 
principally confided to the European civil servants of the 
East India Company. 

The duty and policy of the British Government in 
India, therefore, require that the system of confiding the 
immediate exercise of every branch and department of 
the government to Europeans, educated in its own service, 
and subject to its own direct control, should be diffused 
as widely as possible, as well with a view to the stability 
of our own interests, as to the happiness and welfare of 
our native subjects. This principle formed the basis 
of the wise and benevolent system introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis, for the improvement of the internal government 
of the provinces immediately subject to the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

2. In proportion to the extension of this beneficial 
system, the duties of the European civil servants of the 
East India Company are become of greater magnitude and 


* See Home MiteelUnwm Series, No. 4S1, pp. 03-142 (I. 0. R.). See also ParUa- 
tneatary Paper (House of Commons), Vol. X of 1812-13, pp. 3-18. 
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importance. The denominations of writer, factor and 
merchant, by which the several classes of civil service are 
still distinguished, are now utterly inapplicable to the 
nature and extent of the duties discharged, and of the 
occupations pursued by the civil servants of the Company. 

3. To dispense justice to millions of people of various 
languages, manners, usages and religions ; to administer 
a vast and complicated system of revenue throughout 
districts equal in extent to some of the most considerable 
Kingdoms in Europe; to maintain civil order in one of 
the most populous and litiguous regions of the world; 
those are now the duties of the larger proportion of the 
civil servants of the Company. The Senior Merchants, 
composing the five Courts of Circuit and Appeal under 
the Presidency of Bengal, exercise in each of those Courts 
a Jurisdiction of greater local extent, applicable to a 
larger population, and occupied in the determination of 
causes infinitely more intricate and numerous than that 
of any of the regularly constituted courts of justice in 
any part of Europe. The Senior or Junior merchants, 
employed in the several magistracies and Zillah Courts, 
the writers or factors filling the stations of registers and 
assistants to the several courts and magistrates, exercise, 
in different degrees, functions of a nature either purely 
judicial or intimately connected with the administration 
o^ the police, and with the maintenance of the peace and 
good order of their respective districts. Commercial and 
mercantile knowledge is not only unnecessary throughout 
every branch of the judicial department, but those civil 
servants who are invested with the powers of magistracy, 
or attached to the judicial department in any ministerial 
capacity, although bearing the denomination of merchants, 
factors or writers, are bound by law, and by the solemn 
obligation of an oath, to abstain from every commercial 
and mercantile pursuit; the mercantile title which they 
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bear, not only affords no description of their duty, but is 
entirely at variance with it. 

4. The pleadings in the serveral courts, and all 
important judicial transactions, are conducted in the native 
languages ; the law which the Company’s judges are boxmd 
to administer throughout the country, is not the law of 
England, but that law to which the natives had long been 
accustomed under their former sovereigns, tempered and 
mitigated by the voluminous regulations of the Governor- 
General in Council, as well as by the general spirit of the 
British constitution. These observations are sufficient to 
prove, that no more arduous or complicated duties of 
magistracy exist in the world, no qualifications more various 
or more comprehensive can be imagined, than those which 
are required from every British subject who enters the 
seat of judgment within the limits of the Company’s empire 
in India. 

5. To the administration of the revenue, many of 
the preceding observations will apply with equal force; 
the merchants, factors, and writers employed in this 
department, also are bound by law to abjure the mercantile 
denomination appropriated to their respective classes 
in the Company’s service ; nor is it possible for a collector 
of the revenue, or for any civil servant employed under 
him, to discharge this duty with common justice either 
to the state or to the people, unless he shall be conversant 
in the language, manners, and usages of the country, and 
in the general principles of the law as administered in the 
several courts of justice. In addition to the ordinary 
judicial and executive functions of the judges, magistrates, 
and collectors, the judges and magistrates occasionally 
act in the capacity of governors of their respective districts, 
employing the military and exercising other extensive 
powers. The judges, magistrates, and collectors, are also 
respectively required by law to propose from time to time 
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to the Governor-General in Council such amendments 
of existing laws, or such new laws as may appear to them 
to be necessary for the welfare and good government of 
their respective districts. _In this view, the civil servants 
employed in the departments of judicature and revenue, 
constitute a species of subordinate legislative council to 
the Governor-General in Council, and also a channel of 
communication by which the government ought to be 
enabled at all times to ascertain the wants and wishes of 
the people. The remarks applied to these two main 
branches of the civil service, namely, those of judicature 
and revenue, are at least equally forcible in their application 
to those branches which may be described under the 
general terms of the Political and Financial Departments; 
comprehending the offices of the chief secretary, the various 
stations in the secretary’s office, in the treasury, and in 
the office of Accountant General, together with all public 
officers employed in conducting the current business at 
the seat of government: To these must be added the 
diplomatic branch, including the several residencies at 
the courts of our dependent and tributary princes, or of 
other native powers of India. 

6. It is certainly desirable, that all these stations 
should be filled by the civil servants of the Company; 
it is equally evident, that qualifications are required in 
each of these stations, either wholly foreign to the commer¬ 
cial habits, or far exceeding the limits of a commercial 
education. 

7. Even that department of this empire which is 
denominated exclusively commercial, requires knowledge 
and habits different in a considerable degree from those 
which form the mercantile character in Europe; nor can 
the Company’s investment ever be conducted with the 
greatest possible advantage and honour to themselves, 
or with adequate justice to their subjects, unless their 
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commercial agents shall possess many of the qualifications 
of statesmen, enumerated in the preceding observations. 
The peace, order, and welfare of whole provinces may be 
materially affected by the malversations or even by the 
ignorance and errors of a commercial resident, whose 
management touches the dearest and most valuable interest, 
and enters into the domestic concerns of numerous bodies 
of people, active and acute from habitual industry, and 
jealous of any act of power injurious to their properties 
or contrary to their prejudices and customs. 

8. The civil servants of the English East India 
Company therefore can no longer be considered as the 
agents of a commercial concern, they are in fact the ministers 
and officers of a powerful sovereign; they must now be 
viewed in that capacity, with reference not to their nominal 
but to their real occupations ; they are required to discharge 
their functions of magistrates, judges, ambassadors and 
governors of provinces, in all the complicated and extensive 
relations of these sacred trusts and exalted stations, and 
under peculiar circumstances which greatly enhance the 
solemnity of every public obligation, and aggravate the 
difficulty of every public charge. Their duties are those 
of statesmen in every other part of the world, with no 
other eharacteristic differences than the obstacles imposed 
by an unfavourable climate, a foreign language, the peculiar 
usages and laws of India, and the manners of its inhabitants. 
Their studies, the disciplines of their education, their 
habits of life, their manners and morals, should therefore 
be so ordered and regulated as to establish a just conformity 
between their personal consideration and the dignity and 
importance of their public stations ; and a sufficient corres¬ 
pondence between their qualifications and their duties. 
Their education should be founded in a general knowledge 
of those branches of literature and science, which form 
the basis of the education of persons destined to similar 
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occupations in Eupore; to this foundation should be 
added an intimate acquaintance with the history, languages, 
customs and manners of the people of India; with the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo codes of law and religion; and 
with the political and commercial interests and relations 
of Great Britain in Asia. They should be regularly 
instructed in the principles and systems which constitute 
the foundation of that wise code of regulations and laws, 
enacted by the Governor-General in Council, for the purpose 
of recurring to the people of this empire the benefit 
of the ancient and accustomed laws of the country, 
administered in the spirit of the British constitution. They 
should be well informed of the true and sound principles 
of the British constitution, and sufficiently grounded in 
the general principles of ethics, civil jurisprudence, the 
law of nations and general history, in order that they may 
be enabled to discriminate the characteristic differences 
of the several codes of law administeied within the British 
empire in India; and practically to combine the spirit 
of each in the dispensation of justice and in the maintenance 
of order and good government. Finally, their early habits 
should be so formed, as to establish in their minds such 
solid foundations of industry, prudence, integrity and 
religion, as should effectually guard them against those 
temptations and corruptions, with which the nature of this 
climate, and peculiar depravity of the people of India, will 
surround and assail them in every station, especially upon 
their first arrival in India. The early discipline of the 
service should be calculated to counteract the defects of 
the climate, and the vices of the people, and to form a 
natmal barrier against habitual indolence, dissipation and 
licentious indulgence ; the spirit of emulation, in honourable 
and useful pursuits, should be kindled and kept alive by 
the continual prospect of distinction and reward, of profit 
and honour ; nor should any precaution be relaxed in India, 
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which is deemed necessary in England, to furnish a sufficient 
supply of men qualified to fill the high offices of the state 
with credit to themselves and advantage to the public. 
Without such a constant succession of men in the several 
branches and departments of this government, the wisdom 
and benevolence of the law must prove vain and inefficient. 
Whatever course and system of discipline and study may 
be deemed requisite in England to secure an abundant and 
pure source for the efficient supply of the public service, 
tho peculiar nature of our establishments in the East 
(so far from admitting any relaxation of those wise and 
salutary rules and restraints) demands that they should 
be enforced with a degree of additional vigilance and 
care, proportioned to the aggravated difficulties of the 
civil service, and to the numerous hazards surrounding 
tho entrance of public life in India. 

9. It is unnecessary to enter into any examination 
of facts to prove, that no system of education, study, or 
discipline, now exists either in Europe or in India, founded 
on the principles, or directed to the objects described in 
the preceding pages : But it may be useful in this place 
to review the course through which the junior civil servants 
of the East India Company now enter upon the important 
duties of their respective stations, to consider to what 
degree they now possess or can attain any means of 
qualif 3 dng themselves sufficiently for those stations, and 
to examine whether the great body of civil servants of 
the East India Company at any of the residencies, can 
now be deemed competent to discharge their arduous and 
comprehensive trusts in a manner correspondent to the 
interests and honour of the British name in India, or to 
the prosperity and happiness of our native subjects. 

10. The age at which the writers usually arrive 
in India, is from sixteen to eighteen. Their parents or 
friends in England, from a variety of considerations, are 
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naturally desirous not only to accelerate the appointment 
at home, but to despatch the young man to India at the 
earliest possible period. Some of these young men have 
been educated -with an express view to the civil service 
in India, on principles utterly erroneous, and inapplicable 
to its actual conditions; conformably to this error, they 
have received a limited education, confined principally to 
commercial knowledge, and in no degree extended to those 
liberal studies which constitute the basis of education of 
pubhc schools in England : even this limited course of 
study is interrupted at the early period of 15 or 17 
years. 

11. It would be superfluous to enter into any argument 
to demonstrate the absolute insufficiency of this class of 
young men to execute the duties of any station whatever 
in the civil service of the Company, beyond the menial, 
laborious, unwholesome, and unprofitable duty of a mere 
cop 3 dng-clerk. Those who have received the benefits of 
a better education, have the misfortune to find the course 
of their studies prematurely interrupted at the critical 
period when its utility is first felt, and before they have 
been enabled to secure the fruits of early application. 

12. Both descriptions of young men, those whoso 
education has been originally erroneous and defective, 
and those the early promise of whose studies has been 
unseasonably broken, once arrived in India, are equally 
precluded from the means, either of commencing a new 
and judicious course of study adapted to their own situation, 
or of prosecuting that course which had been unseasonably 
interrupted. Not only no encouragement is offered by 
the present constitution and practice of the civil service 
to any such pursuits, but difficulties and obstacles are 
presented by both, which render it nearly impossible for 
any young man, whatever may be his disposition, to pursue 
any systematic plan of study, either with a view to remedy 
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the defects, or to improve the advantages, of hia Ibrmer 
education, 

13. On the arrival of the writers in India, they are 
either stationed in tlie interior of the country, or employed 
in some office at the presidency, 

14. If stationed in the interior of the country, they 
are i)laced in situations which require a knowledge of the 
language and customs of the natives ; or of the regulations 
and laws, oi' of the general principles of jurisprudence, or 
of the details of the established system of revenue, or of 
the nature of the Company’s investment, or of many of 
these branches of information combined. In all these 
branches of knowledge, the young writers are totally 
uninformed ; they are consequently unequal to their 
prescribed duties. 

15. Positive incapacity is the necessaiy result of 
these pernicious habits of inaction; the principles of 
public integrity are endangered, and the successful adminis¬ 
tration of the whole government exposed to hazard. Tliis 
has been the unhappy com'se of many who have conceived 
an early disgust, in provincial stations, against business 
to which they have found themselves unequal, and who 
have been abandoned to the effects of dishonesty and 
sloth. 

16. Even the young men whose dispositions are the 
most promising, if stationed in the interior of the country 
at an early period after their arrival in India, laboru’ under 
great disadvantages. They also find themselves unequal 
to such duties as require an acquaintance with the languages, 
or with the branches of knowledge already described. 
If intensely employed in the subordinate details of office, 
they are absolutely precluded from reviving any former 
acquirements, or from establishing those foundations of 
useful knowledge, indispensably necessary to enable them 
hereafter to execute the duties of important stations with 
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ability and credit; harassed with the ungrateful task of 
transacting papers and accounts, or with other equally 
fatiguing and fruitless labours of a copying-clerk or index- 
maker, their pursuits of useful knowledge cannot be 
systematic, if attempted in any degree ; their studies must 
be desultory and irregular; and their attention to any 
definite pursuit is still more distracted by the uncertainty 
of the nature of those employments to which they may 
hereafter be nominated. No course of study having been 
pointed out by public institution, no selection prescribed 
by authority, of the branches of knowledge appropriated 
to each department and class of the service; diligence is 
lost for want of a guide; and the most industrious are 
discouraged by the apprehension, that their studies may 
prove fruitless, and may frustrate instead of promoting 
their advancement in the public service. 

17. When their rank in the service has entitled them 
to succeed to offices of importance, the current duties of 
those offices necessarily engross their whole attention. 
It is then too late to revert to any systematic plan of study, 
with a view to acquire those qualifications,' of which, in 
the ordinary discharge of their official functions, they 
feel the hourly want. 

19. AU those descriptions of young men, upon their 
first arrival in India are now exposed to a disadvantage the 
most perilous which can be encountered at an early period 
of life. Once landed in India, their studies, manners, morals, 
expenses or conduct, are no longer subject to any degree 
of regulation or direction ; no system is established for 
their guidance, improvement, or restraint; no authority 
has been constituted with either the duty or power of 
enforcing any such system; and they are abandoned at 
the age of sixteen or eighteen, with affiuent incomes, to 
pursue their own inclinations, without the superintendence 
or oontroul of parent, guardian, or master, often without 
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a friend to advise or admonish, or even to instruct them 
in the ordinary details and modes of an Indian life.... 

25. Under all these early disadvantages, without 
rule or system to direct their studies; without any 
prescribed object of useful pursuit connected with future 
reward, emolument or distinction : without any guide to 
regulate or authority to control their conduct, or to form, 
improve, or preserve their morals ; it is highly creditable 
to the individual characters of the civil servants of the 
East India Company, that so many instances have occurred 
in various branches and departments of the civil service 
at all the presidencies, of persons who have discharged their 
public duties with, considerable respect and honour. 

26. It has been justly observed, that all the merits 
of the civil servants are to be ascribed to their own charac* 
ters, talents and exertions, while their defects must be 
imputed to the constitution and practice of the service, 
which have not been accommodated to the progressive changes 
of our situation in India, and have not kept pace with the 
growth of this empire, or with the increasing extent and 
importance of the functions and duties of the civil 
servants. 

27. The study and acquisition of the languages have, 
however, been extended in Bengal and the general knowledge 
and qualifications of the civil servants have been improved. 
The proportion of civil servants in Bengal, who have made 
a considerable progress towards the attainment of the 
qualifications requisite in their several stations,- appears 
great, and even astonishing, when viewed with early 
disadvantages, embarrassments, and defects of the civil 
service. But this proportion will appear very difierent 
when compared with the exigencies of the state, with the 
magnitude of these provinces, and with the total number 
of civil servants which must supply the succession to the 
great offices of the government. It must be admitted 
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that the great body of the civil servants in Bengal, is not 
at present sufficiently qualified to discharge the duties 
of the several arduous stations in the administration of 
this empire ; and that it is peculiarly deficient in the judicial, 
fiscal, financial and political branches of the government. 

28. The state of the civil services of Madras and 
Bombay is still more defective than that of Bengal; various 
causes have concurred to aggravate in an extreme degree, 
at both these presidencies, all the defects existing in the 
civil service of Bengal; while many circumstances peculiar 
to these presidencies have favoured the growth of evils 
at present unknown in this. 

31. That the civil or military service of the East 
India Company has supplied pei-sons (lalculated to meet 
all the wonderful revolutions of affairs in India, is a circum¬ 
stance not to be attributed to the original or peculiar 
constitution of either service at any period of time ; that 
constitution has undergone reixvated allerations, at the 
suggestion and under the direction of the great characters 
which it has prodticed, and it has still been found answerable 
to every new crisis of an extraoi’dinary nature. But it 
must never bo forgotten, that the successive efforts of these 
eminent personages, and the final result of various revolu¬ 
tions and wars, have imposed upon the East India Company 
the arduous and sacred trust of governing an extensive 
and populous empire. It is true that this empire must 
be maintained in some of its relations, by the same spirit 
of enterprize and boldness which acquired it. But duty, 
policy, and honour require, that it should not be 
administered as a temporary and precarious acquisition; 
as an empire conquered by prosperous adventure, and 
extended by fortunate accident, of which the tenure is as 
uncertain as the original conquest and successive extension 
were extraordinary ; it must be considered as a sacred 
trust, and a permanent possessioh. In this view, its 
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internal government demands a constant, steady, and regular 
supply of qualifications, in no degree similar to those which 
distinguished the early periods of our establishment in 
India, and laid the foundations of our empire. The stability 
of that empire, whose magnitude is the accumulated result 
of former enterprize, activity and revolution, must be 
secured by the durable principles of internal order; by a 
pure, upright, and uniform administration of justice; by 
a prudent and temperate system of revenue; by the 
encouragement and protection of industry, agriculture, 
manufacture and commerce; by a careful and judicious 
management of every branch of financial resource; and 
by the maintenance of a just, firm, and moderate policy 
towards the native powers of India. To maintain and 
uphold such a system in all its parts, we shall require a 
succession of able magistrates, wise and honest judges, 
and skilful statesmen, properly qualified to conduct the 
ordinary movements of the great machine of govern¬ 
ment. 

33. The early education of the civil servants of the 
East India Companj'^ is the source from which will ultimately 
be derived the happiness or misery of our native subjects ; 
and the stability of our government will bear a due propor¬ 
tion to its wisdom, liberality, and justice. 

34. From the preceding discussion, it appears, that 
the actual state of the Company’s civil service in India 
is far removed from perfection or efficiency, and that the 
cause of this defect is to be found principally, if not ex¬ 
clusively, in the defective education of the junior civil 
servants, and in the insufficient discipline of the early stages 
of the service. The facts which have been reviewed in the 
course of this discussion, furnish the main principles on 
which an improved system of education and discipline 
may be founded, with a view to secure the important ends 
of such an institution. 
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The defects of the present condition of civil service 
may be comprised under the following heads :— 

First, an erroneous system of education in Europe, 
confined to commercial and mercantile studies. 

Secondly, the premature interruption of a course of 
study judiciously commenced in Europe. 

Thirdly, the exposed and destitute condition of young 
men on their first arrival in India, and the want of a 
systematic guidance and established authority to regulate 
and controul their moral and religious conduct in the 
early stages of the service. 

Fom^hly, the want of a similar system and authority 
to prescribe and enforce a regular course of study, under 
which the young men upon their arrival in India, might be 
enabled to correct the errors or to pursue and confirm the 
advantages of their European education, and to attain a 
knowledge of the languages, laws, usages and customs 
of India ; together with such other branches of knowledge 
as are requisite to qualify them for their several stations. 

Fifthly, the want of such regulations as shall establish 
a necessary. and inviolable connection between promotion 
in the civil service, and the jiossession of those qualifications 
requisite for the due discharge of the several civil stations. 

48. Under all these circumstances, the most deliberate 
and assiduous examination of all the important questions 
considered in this paper, determined the Governor General 
to found a collegiate institution at Fort William, by the 
annexed regulation. 

49. This regulation comprises all the fundamental 
principles of the institution. The detailed statutes for 
the internal discipline and good government of the college, 
will be framed gradually as circumstances may require. 

50. A common table and apartments are to be 
provided in the College, for all the civil servants who may 
be attached to the establishment. 
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61. The benefits of the establishment are extended 
to the junior civil servants of Fort St. George and Bombay, 
who will be directed to proceed to Fort William, as soon 
as the accommodations requisite for their reception shall 
have been provided. 

59. While attached to the institution, the junior 
servants will have the most ample means afforded to them 
of completing the European branch of their education, 
or of correcting its defects; of acquiring whatever local 
knowledge may be necessary for that department of the 
service, in which (after mature reflection on their own 
inclinations and talents) they may determine to engage; 
of forming their manners, and of fixing their principles 
on the solid foundations of virtue and religion. 

62. It is intended, that the allowance of every civil 
servant of less than three years’ standing, being a student 
in the College, should be brought to one standard of three 
hundred rupees per month, without any allowance for a 
moonshy. 

70. The reasons which induced the Governor-General 
to found the College without any previous reference to 
England were these ; his conviction of the great immediate 
benefit to be derived from the early commencement even 
of the partial operation of the plan. 

71. His experience of the great advantages which 
had been already derived by many of the young men from 
their attendance on Mr. Gilchrist, in consequence of the 
first experiment made on a contracted scale, with a view 
to a more extended institution. 

72. His anxiety of imparting to the very promising 

young men, arrived from Europe within these last three 
years, a share of the advantages described in this paper; 
and his solicitude to superintend the foiindation of the 
institution, and to accelerate and witness its first 
effects. 
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74. With regard to the funds for defraying the 
expense of the institution, the Governor-General does not 
intend, without the sanction of the Honourable Court of 
Directors, to subject the Company to any expense on account 
of the institution, beyond that which has already received 
their sanction, independently of the institution. 

77. The expense of the institution will be provided 
for by a small contribution from aU the civil servants in 
India, to be deducted from their salaries. This resource 
will probably be sufficient for all present purposes, with 
the addition of the fund now applied to the moonshies’ 
allowance, and of the profits to be derixod from a new 
arrangement of the government printing press. 

78. The Governor-General has not deemed it proper, 
in the first instance, to subjeet the Company to any additional 
expense on account of the institution; the Honourable 
Court of Directors will however reflect, that this institution 
is calculated to extend the blessings of good government 
to many millions of people whom Providence has subjected 
to our dominion; to perpetuate the immense advantages 
now derived by the Company from their possessions in 
India; and to establish the British empire in India on 
the solid foimdations of ability, integrity, virtue and 
religion. The approved liberality of the Honourable Court 
will therefore certainly be manifested towards this institu¬ 
tion, to an extent commensurate with its importance. 

81. The early attention of the Governor-General will 
be dii’ected to the Mahomedan College founded at Calcutta 
and to the Hindoo College estabhshed at Benares. In 
the disorders which preceded the fall of the Mogul empire, 
and the British conquests in India, all the public institutions 
calculated to promote education and good morals were 
neglected, and at length entirely discontinued; the institu¬ 
tions at Calcutta and Benares, may be made the means 
of aiding the study of the laws and languages in the College 
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at Fort William, as well as of correcting the defective moral 
principles too generally prevalent among the natives of 
India. 

82. An establishment of Moonshies and native 
teachers of the languages, under the control of the collegiate 
offices at Fort William, will Ijc attached to tin; new College, 
and the young nu n will be supplied from the establishment, 
instead of being left (as at present) to exercise their own 
discretion in hiring such Moonshies as they can find in 
Calcutta or in the provinces. 

90. The Governor-Ccnoral means to recommend, that 
the Court of Directors should hereafter nominate all persons 
destined for the civil service at any of the Presidencies 
in India, to be Students of the College at Fort William ; 
to each studentship (as has already been observed) will 
be annexed a salary of 300 rupees, together with apart¬ 
ments and a common table; it will be for the Honourable 
Court to decide, whether the ultimate destination of the 
student to the civil establishment of Bengal, Fort 8t. 
George or Bombay, sliall be specified in the original appoint¬ 
ment to the Studentship at the College of Fort William : 
it would certainly be more advantageous to the public 
service that no such appointment should bo made in 
England, and that the ultimate destination of each Student 
should be determined in India under the authority of the 
government on the spot, according to the inclination and 
acquiicment of the students respectively. The improved 
state of the Civil Service at Fort St. George, and the indis¬ 
pensable necessity of introducing the same improvements 
into the service at Bombay, will speedily render the civil 
service at each of those x^pesidencies no less advantageous 
and respectable than that of Bengal. 

91. The Governor-General highly applauds the wisdom 
of the late order of the Court regulating the rank of the 
Cadets for the artillery, according to the period of time 
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when they may be respectively reported to be qualified 
for commissions, under the institutions of the academy 
at Woolwich; it would be a most beneficial regulation to 
declare, that the rank of all students appointed to the 
College of Fort William, in the same season, should be 
regulated according to their respective progress in the 
prescribed studies of the college, and to the public testi* 
monials of their respective merit, established according 
to the discipline and institutions of the college. 

92. If the Court of Directors should approve the prin¬ 
ciples and objects of this institution, and should accordingly 
order the Governor-General to endow it with a rent charge 
upon the land revenue of Bengal and Mysore, it would 
be a gracious act to relieve the civil service in India from 
the tax which the Governor-General intends to impose 
on the public salaries for the support of the College. The 
tax will indeed be very light, but the Court of Directors 
may probably be of opinion that such an institution 
as the present ought to be supported, rather by the muni¬ 
ficence of the sovereign of the country than by any 
diminution, however inconsiderable, of the established 
allowances of the public officers. 


Fort William, ^ 

August 18th, 1800. 


Sd/- Wellesley 
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Regulation IX (1800)* 

A Regulation for the foundation of a College at Fort 
William in Bengal, and for the better instruction of the 
junior civil servants of The Honourable The English East 
India Company, in the important duties belonging to the 
several arduous stations to which they may be respectively 
destined in the administration of justice, in the general 
government of the British Empire in India, passed by 
the Governor General in Council on the 10th July, 1800. 

“ Whereas it hath pleased the Divine Providence 
to favour the counsels and arms of Great Britain in India 
with a continued course of prosperity and glory; and 
whereas, by the victorious issue of several successive wars, 
and by the happy result of a just, wise, and moderate 
system of policy, extensive territories in Hindostan, and 
in the Decan, have been subjected to the dominion of 
Great Britain ; and under the government of The Honour¬ 
able The English East India Company, in process of time 
a great and powerful empire has been founded, comprehend¬ 
ing many populous and opulent provinces, and various 
nations, diflFering in religious persuasions, in language, 
manners, and habits, and respectively accustomed to be 
governed according to peculiar usages, doctrines and 
laws; and whereas the sacred duty, true interest, honour 
and policy, of the British nation require, that effectual 
provision should be made at all times for the good govern¬ 
ment of the British empire in India, and for the prosperity 

* Extraot, Bengal Judicial Consultations, dated July 10, 1800, quoted in P. P., 
VoL of 1818-1813, pp. 18-21, Also Homo Misc. No. 487 (I. O. B.), pp. 147-162, 
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and happiness of the- people inhabiting the same; and 
many wise and salutary regulations have accordingly 
been enacted from time to time by the Governor-General 
in Council, with the benevolent intent and purpose of 
administering to the said ])eople their own laws, usages 
and customs, in the mild and benignant spirit of the British 
constitution : and whereas it is indispensably necessary, 
with a view to secure the due execution and administration 
of the said wise, salutary, and benevolent regulations in 
all time to come, as well as of such regulations and laws 
as may hereafter be enacted by the Governor-General 
in Council, that the Civil Servants of the Honourable The 
English East India Company, exercising high and important 
functions in the government of India, should be properly 
qualified to discharge the arduous duties of their respective 
offices and stations ; should be sufficiently instructed in 
the general principles of literature and science, and should 
possess a competent knowledge, as well of the laws, govern¬ 
ment, and constitution of Groat Britain, as of the several 
native languages of Hindostan and the Docan ; and of the 
laws, usages and customs of the {provinces which the said 
civil servants respectively may be appointed to govern : 
And whereas the early intemiption in Europe of the 
education and studies of the persons destined for the civil 
service of the Honourable The English East India Company, 
precludes them from acquiring, previously to their arrival 
in India, a sufficient foundation^ in the general principles 
of literature and science, or a cotnpetent knowledge of 
the laws, government, and constitution of Great Britain ; 
and many quahfieations, essential to the proper discharge 
of the arduous and important duties of the civil service 
in India, cannot be fully attained, otherwise than by a 
regular course of education and study in India, conducted 
under the superintendence, direction, and controul of the 
supreme authority of the government of these possessions ; 
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And whereas no public institution now exists in India, 
under which the junior servants appointed at an early 
period of life to the civil service of The Honourable The 
East India Company, can attain the necessary means of 
qualHying themselves for the high and arduous trusts 
to which they are respectively destined; and no system 
of discipline or education has boon established in India 
for the purpose of directing and regulating the studies of 
the said junior servants, or of guiding their conduct 
upon their first arrival in India, or of forming, improving, 
or preserving their morals, or of encouraging them to 
maintain the honour of the British name in India, by a 
regular and orderly course of industry, prudence, integrity 
and religion : The most Noble Richard Marquis Wellesley, 
Govemor-Goneral in Council, deeming the establishment 
of such an institution, and system of discipline, education, 
and study, to bo requisite for the good government and 
stability of the British empire in India, and for the 
maintenance of the interests of The Honourable The 
English East India Company, his Lordship in Council 
hath therefore enacted as follows : 

II. A College is hereby founded at Fort William in 
Bengal, for the better instruction of the junior civil servants 
of the Company in such branches of literature, science, 
and knowledge, as may be deemed necessary to qualify 
them for the discharge of the duties of the different offices 
constituted for the administration of the government 
of British possessions iii the East Indies. 

III. A suitable building shall bo erected for the 
College, contaiumg apartments for the superior officers, 
for the students, for a library, and for such other purposes 
as may be foimd necessary. 

IV. The Governor-General shall be the Patron and 
Visitor of the College. 

02—18048 
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V. The members of the Supreme Council, and the 
Judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and of the 
Nizamut Adawlut, shall be the Governors of the College, 

VI. The Governor-General in Coimcil shall be trustee 
for the management of the funds of the College ; and shall 
regularly submit his proceedings in that capacity to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors. 

VTI. The Comptrolling Committee of Treasury shall 
be the Treasurers of the College, 

VTIT. The Accountant-General and Civil Auditor 
shall be respectively accotintant and auditor of the accounts 
of the College. 

IX. The Advocate-General and the Honourable 
Company’s Standing Counsel, shall be the law officers of 
the College. 

X. The immediate government of the College shall 
be vested in a Provost and such other officers as the Patron 
and Visitor shall think proper to appoint, with snch salaries 
as he shall deem expedient. The Provost, Vice-Provost, 
and all other officers of the College, shall be removable 
at the discretion of the Patron and Visitor. 

XI. The Provost shall always be a clergyman of the 
Church of England, as established by law. 

XII. Every proceeding and act of the Patron and 
Visitor shall be submitted to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, and shall be subjected to their 
pleasure. 

XIII. The primary objects of the Provost shall be, 
to receive the junior civil servants on their first arrival 
at Fort William, to superintend and regulate their general 
morals and conduct, to assist them with his advice and 
admonition, and to instruct them in the principles of the 
Christian religion, according to the doctrine, discipline, 
and rites of the Church of England, as established by 
law. 
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XIV. The Patron and Visitor shall establish such 
professorships with such endowments as shall be judged 
proper. 

XV. Professorships shall be established as soon as 
may be practicable, and regular courses of lectures 
commenced in the following branches of literature, science, 
and knowledge : 

Languages : Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Hindoostanee, 
Bengali, I’ehnga, Mahratta, Tamul, Canara, Mahomedan 
Law, Hindoo Law, Ethics, Civil Jurisdiction, and the Law 
of Nations, English Law. 

The llegulations and Laws enacted by the Governor- 
General in Council, or by the Governors in Council at 
Fort St. George and Bombay respectively, for the civil 
government of the British territories in India. 

Political Economy, and particularly the commercial 
institutions and interests of the East India Company. 

Geography and Mathematics. 

Modem languages of Europe. 

Greek, Latin and English Classics. 

General History, Ancient and Modern. 

The History and Antiquities of Hindoostan and the 
Decan. Natural History. Botany, Chemistry, and Astronomy. 

XVI. The Patron and Visitor may authorise the same 
professor to read lectures in more than one of the enumerated 
branches of study, and may at any time unite or separate 
any of the said professorships or may found additional 
professorships in such other branches of study, as may 
appear necessary. 

XVII. The Provost and Vice-Provost, after having 
remained in the government of the College for the complete 
period of seven years, and any professor after having read 
lectures in the College for the complete period of seven 
years, or of twenty-eight terms, and after having res¬ 
pectively received, under the hand and seal of the Patron 
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and Visitor, a testimonial of good conduct during that 
period of time, shall be entitled to an annual pension for 
life, to be paid either in Europe or in India, according 
to the option of the party. 

XVIII. All the civil servants of the Company who 
may be hereafter appointed on the establishment of the 
Presidency of Bengal, shall be attached to the College 
for the first three years after their arrival in Bengal, and 
during that period of time the prescribed studies in the 
College shall constitute their sole public duty. 

XIX. All the civil servants now on the estabhshment 
of the Presidency of Bengal, whose residence in Bengal, 
shall not have exceeded the term of three years, shall be 
immediately attached to the College for the term of three 
years, from the date of this regulation. 

XX. Any of the junior civil servants of the Company 
in India, whether belonging to the establishment of this 
Presidency, or to that of Foi’t 8t. George, or of Bombay, 
may be admitted to the benefits of the institution by 
order of the Governor-General in Council, for such term, 
and imder such regulations, as may be deemed advisable. 

XXI. Any of the junior military servants of the 
Company in India, whether belonging to the establishment 
of this presidency, or that of Fort St. George, or of Bombay, 
may be admitted to the benefits of the institution by order 
of the Governor-General in Council, for such term, and 
under such regulations, as may be deemed advisable. 

XXII. In the College at Port William, four terms 
shall be observed in each year; the dmation of each term 
shall be two months. Four vacations shall also be 
established in each year; the duration of each vacation 
shall be one month. 

XXIII. Two public examinations shall bo holden 
annually, and prizes and honorary rewards shaU be 
publicly distributed by the Provost, in the presence of the 
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Patron and Covernors, to such students as shall appear 
to merit them. 

XXIV. Degrees shall be established, and shall be 
rendered requisite qualifications for certain offices in the 
civil governments of Bengal, Fort 8t. Geogre, and Bombay; 
and promotion in the civil service shall be the necessary 
result of merit publicly approved, according to the discipline 
and institutions of the College. 

XXV. Statutes shall be framed by the Provost of 
the College, under the superintendence of the Governors 
of the College, respecting the internal regulation, discipline 
and government of the College; but no Statute shall be 
enforced until it shall have been sanctioned by the Patron 
and Visitor. The statutes so sanctioned shall be printed, 
according to a form to be prescribed by the patron and 
visitor. 

XXVI. The Patron and Visitor shall be empowered 
at all times, of his sole and exclusive authority, to amend 
or abrogate any existing statute, or to enact any new 
statute from the regulation, discipline and government 
of the College. 

XXVII. A regular statement of all salaries, appoint¬ 
ments, or removals of the officers of the College, shall be 
submitted by the Patron and Visitor of the College at the 
expiration of each term, to the Governor-General in Council, 
and by the Governor-General in Council to the Honourable 
Court of Directors; printed copies of Statutes enacted 
by the Patron and Visitor shall also be submitted to the 
Gk)vernor-General in Council and to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, at the same periods and time, and 
in the same manner. 
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by (/ornWallis to ])repare plan for 
division of the country into collector- 
ships, 197 ; constituied by Cornwallis 
at Presidency, 373 ; organised for 
Madras and N. \V. P., 374 
Board of Tratlc. tk»uit. directs forma¬ 
tion of, 136 ; j'oorgauisod (.’orn- 
M^allis, 138; abolished in 1833, J38n; 
reorganised, 189; position of, in 
(Wnwallis's time, 293 
Bombay Presidency, instructions of 
jimior servants in, long neglected, 
292; government of, directed to 
commiuiicate a plan ibr instruction 
in languages, 292; Moimtstuart 
Elphinstono assumes charge of govern¬ 
ment of, 292 ; Elphinstone's proposal 
for establishment of a t'olJego in, 
negatived by Court, 293 ; Court agrees 
to arrangement for instruction in 
languages of civil servants made by 
Govominent of, 294 ; A t'ommittee 
of Examiners for examining civil 
servants in country languages in, 294 
Bonds, forms of, executed by (Com¬ 
pany’s servants in early period, 
App. A. 409-414 

Bureaucracy, transfer of power frtun 
elective imrliament t(.), 11 
Burgess, J., on the history of the 
privilege of private trade, 78n 
Buxar, battle of, 75 
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Calcutta, unsatisl'actory state of lutuii- 
cifMil affairs in, 71 

Campbell, iSir Ceurge, liis opinion 

about F. W. Crtllogo. 272; on tho way 
X)atronago was oxoroiscnl by Directors, 
327 ; on Kllonborough's preference 
for military servants to civilians, 344n 
Corey, W. H., on indisciplino among 
Comx>any's servants, 5t)n 
Cartier, John, 74, Ax^p. E, 445 
Ceded districts, 109, 110, 113, distin- 
guislied from Dewamiy lands, 01 
Charles II, grant of a Charter to Com¬ 
pany by, 08 

Chokeys, 80, (‘losing do>^'n urged by 
Court, 131 

(./hrist’s Hospital, 27, 30 
(Uvi! Sor\'ants, different grades of, and 
their mode of axopointment in the 
early fwriod, 21 ; scales of seen ri ties 
given by, 24 ; taking of oath by, 25 ; 
no provision for systematic training 
in early period, 28 ; degraded morals 
of, 28 ; insecurity in conditions of 
service of, 43 ; rigorous discipline of 
(?onix)auy‘s, 44 ; jiraotice of receiving 
gifts and i^resents among, 48, 82; 
not allowed to stay in India after 
resigning from sore ice, 49 ; restric¬ 
tions in the matter of leave of, 61-53 ; 
low morals of, 55-60, 01-02 ; luxuriinis 
manner of living of, disaj^proN'ed by 
Court, 50; trade abuses among, 
57-58 ; legislative function of Com¬ 
pany’s, 00-67 ; judiiual function of, 
07-09 ; duties in connection with 
niunicixml administration, 70 ; duties 
and x^owers in relation to defence 
aiul ollence, 72 ; their designations, 
73 ; as king-makers of Bengal, 70; 
practice of private trade, 77-82; 
practice of lending money at high 
rates of interest, 85; compensated 
for loss from withdrawal of Dustucks, 
132, 135; arrangement for teaching 
country language to, 244 ; of Bengal 
ordered to be attacheil to Fort 
William College for throe years, 253 ; 
acquaintance with revenue regula¬ 
tions expected of, in Bombay Presi¬ 
dency,. 296; Haileybury College as 
the only source of supply of, 305, 
309; tlio question of education of, 
subjected to discussion between Court 
and Board of Control, 309 
Civil Service (Company’s), distinguished 
from ‘ Indian Civil Service,* 2; 

‘ Covenanted ’ and ‘ Uncovenanted,* 

2, 4; distinguished from military, 

3, 18; as ‘ government * and ‘ ad¬ 
ministration,* 10 ; origin of the term, 
18n; its relation to military service, 
19; in the early period, 20-21; 
gradation of, in mercantile stage, 30; 
promotion by seniority, 30, 32, 33 ; 


emoluiuonts not adequate, 35, 38, 
39 ; steady iiicroaso in number, 37 ; 
miscellaneous allowances of, 37; 
improved moral tone of, 335-37 ; J. W. 
Kaye on transfortnaiion in character 
of, 330-37: designation of officers 
in, and their scales of salaries, 390-98 ; 
change in character in three distinct 
j)erio(is, 399 

(Covenanted branch of, shortage 
exr>erienced, 300; superior oihees 
reserved only for, 232, 306, 347 
(‘live, Lord, on the need of vigilance 
against prodominaiico of military 
service, 20n : on the cause of pre- 
valence of corruption among Com¬ 
pany’s serx’ttuts, 05 ; gets money and 
jagir, 70 ; gives a x^icture of corruption 
uinoug Company's servants, 80 ; 
decides to undertake Dewanny, 87 ; 
and adiniriistrativ'o reform, 92-93 ; 
gets (‘ovonants against receix^t of gifts 
and prosetits executed, 48, 93 ; and 
the problem of fair remuneration of 
civil servants, 96-97 ; to Court on 
the x>lttu of ‘ Society of Trade,’ 97-98 
Collectors, * Siix)ervdsorK ’ styled as, 
142 ; restri<dlons on, 143; asked to 
(collect information and x>reparo rent- 
roll for eacrl) district, 143 ; withdrawal 
of, on tlioir handing over (Oiargo to 
Provincial (knimnls, 151, 108; preside 
over IVovinc'ittl Diwaui (.-ourts, 100 ; 
exercise control over Provincial 
Fouzdari (.’ourts, 100 ; become pivots 
of administrativ e machinery, 168; 
Stuart and Shore on the question of 
restoration of, 192; increase in fimc- 
tions and powers and remuneration 
undor the plan of 1787, 198 ; forbidden 
to trade, 190; of Mai 

Adawluts assigned to, 201 ; (’oriiwallis 
not happy about c.oinbiiiation of 
rev^emio and judicial functions in, 215 ; 
in charge of both rov'oiiuo settlement 
and collection, 393, Ai>p. G, 459, 
461, 4(53 

(.’•oinmercial Residents, 203, 204, 205 

Commissioners of Revenue and CJirouit, 
o£hce of, created in 1829, 374; 

Bentinck’s Government decides to 
create posts of, 385; their duties 
and functions, 387-88 

(Jommitteo of (Circuit, appointed, 142; 
principles for the guidance of, 143; 
commercial functions of, 144n; on 
the defects of indigenous system of 
judiciary, 162; on the underlying 
principles of the plan of Justice of 
1772, 165; appointment and cons¬ 
titution of, App. G, 458 

Committee of Revenue, 160, 169; 

replaced by the Board of Revenue, 
189, 190; suggests taking the assist¬ 
ance of Collectors in conducting 
settlement ojperations, 191; instructed 
by Governor General in- Council to- 
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divide hiizzorry mehals into oolleetor- 
Ahips, 194 

(Jcimmittee of Trade, 102, formed to 
manage the inland trade in salt, 
etc., 99 

Competitive system, advocated by many 
witnesses at Parliamentary enquiry, 
.320-27 ; opposed by Directors, 328 ; 
Macaulay on merits of, 329-30; 
A. J. Balfour on merits of, 330-31 ; 
Lord Haldane’s remarks on, 331-32; 
introduc.ed by Act of 1853, 332 

Comptroller of Investment, olYico of, 
created by Hastings, 133 

Controlling C^'ommittcje of Kevonue, 
appointment of, ]20n, 142 

Cornwallis, Lord, .5, 6, 138, 183 ; 

lid vantages over Hastings as cause 
of his success, 184n; described as 
ilrst ‘ Parliamentary Governor- 
General,’ 185; Court’s instructions 
to, 195 ; directs Board of Revenue 
to prepare plan of division of the 
country into collectorships, 197 ; on 
the urgency of coinmertiial reform, 
2()2-.3 ; holds poor oiiinioii about 
natives, 207, 232 ; on the urgency 
of reform of criminal justice, 208; 
upholds (Company’s authority to alter 
Miiiiammadaii criminal law, 209; 
proposes transfer of criminal judiciary 
from natives to Company’s servants, 
210-11 : effects reorganisation of police 
establisliineiit, 211 ; on the need of 
an efficient police force for prevention 
of crimes, 212; not happy about 
combination of re von no and judicial 
powers ill (Collectors, 215 ; eiiiphasisos 
the iinportaiico of judiciary in a»l- 
ministrative system, 215, 370; on 
the eausf.> of undue im]K>rtanee being 
attaclisnd to revenue business to tho 
neglei’t of judicial function, 216; 
regards (concentration of executive 
authority in the Colloctors as a menace 
to liberty of people, 217 ; pleads for 
liberal salaries to Colloctors, Judges 
and officers of courts, 220, 228-30; 
guiding principles of administrative 
reorganisation effected by, 226; on 
his achievements in administrative 
reorganisation, 226; fight against 
patronage, 230-32 ; against partici¬ 
pation of natives in lawmaking, 233 ; 
and tho Reforms of 1793, 235 ; forced 
to appoint native commissioners, 383 

Cornwallis ('!odo, systematising reforms 
in diffonmt branches of administration, 
221 ; Seton Karr on, 222 ; Regula¬ 
tions of, App. H. 465-68 

Council at the Presidency, procedure 
for conducting business, 18 

Councils * of Revenue, at Murshidabad 
and Patna, 124-125; abolition 
resolved iipon, 144 

Courts of Cinuiit, abolished by Bentinck, 

381 


Court of Directors, enjoining economy 
in establishments, 40-41, 188; (daim- 
ing exfdusivo authority in the matter 
of increase of emoluments of civil 
and military servants, 42 ; insistence 
on rules of discipline among Com¬ 
pany’s servants, 59, 62-63 ; on the 
limitation of the privilege of private 
trade, 81 ; orders execution of a new 
covenant against receipt of gifts and 
presents, 84 ; diffident about en- 
tnisting Company’s servants with 
Dowanny, 88-89 ; rejects Clive's plan 
of ‘ Society of Trade,’ 101 ; decides 
on assumption of direct w)sponsibility, 
108 ; approves of the wdiomo of 
supervisors, 119: orders the assump¬ 
tion of responsibility <»r Dowanny. 
127 ; urges freeing tradf.t of Bengal 
from restrictions, 130; directs im¬ 
mediate withdrawal of Diistiu'ks, 130 ; 
orders withdrawal of Colloctors, 148 ; 
issues Letters ot‘ Instructions to 
(Jornwalli.s, 1115-97 ; directs (’ornwallis 
to make a secret en(.juiry into abuses 
in t^oinniorcial Department, 204 ; in 
favour of <nnployment of natives in 
interior districts in preference to 
British subjects, 233 : approves of a 
more extensive plan of education 
proposed by Wellesley, 247-48 ; dis- 
appro\'es of Wellesley’s procoduj*e in 
founding F. W. (’ollego without its 
saiKJtion, 264 ; controversy witli 
Board of (.•oiitrol on the question of 
(continuance of F. \V. C>>llege, 269-72 ; 
persuaded to estabJisli in England a 
,-College for training of civil sor\'ants, 
274 ; to Bengal Govermnerjt about 
complaints of indiscipline among 
students of F. W. College, 277 ; on 
the advisability of discontinuance of 
F. W. (College, 283 ; directs abolition 
of F. W. College, 286 ; to Bengal on 
their resolve to found Hailey bury 
(’ollego, 299 ; proposid of intrcxluciiig 
limited coinpetiticm for admissioti to 
Haileybury disapproved by, 310; 
proposes abolition of Haileybury 
College, 310-11 ; their rede in appoint¬ 
ment reduced only to a fourfold 
jiomination under Act of 1833, 315; 
gets the operation of limited com¬ 
petition suspended by fresh legislation, 
315 ; insists on a policy of employing 
Indians and enlarging their powers, 
354 ; against replacement of patronage 
by competitive principle, 328 ; urges 
more extensive employment of native 
agency in Judicial Department and 
liberal salaries, 357-58 ; orders 
Governments in India to devise plan 
for education of people, 361-62; 
outlines edu(;ational policy for India, 
365-66 

Covenant, entered into, l)etw'eon the 
Civil Servants and tho Company at 
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appointment, 23; forms of, snbs- 
cribcKl by civil servantn in different 
perioda, App. B. 415-36 

Covenanted <Mvil service, 2, 4 (#<?<? nho 
under ‘civil service’) origin of the term, 
347 ; reservation by statute of superior 
posts to members of, 347 ; John 
Adam on sliortage in, 348 ; employ¬ 
ment of men outside, 347-50 ; line 
of div'^isioii between, and tiie un- 
covonanted, 350 

(Covenanted servant, origin of the term, 
23 

D 

Dalhonsie, Lord, 338, 340, 344, 406 ; ; 
condemns exclusion of uncovenanted | 
servants from all higher appointments, | 
351 ; motive behind his policy of ; 
annexation, 405 ' 

Deputy Collectors, office created in • 
1833, 374 ; 393 

Deputy Magistrates, office cremated in ! 
1843,374; 393 i 

Dewan, duties and functions of, App. I 
G. 459 ! 

Dewanny, granted by 8hah Alam, 90 : 1 
administered through native agency, ' 
91 ; 

Dewanny Suddor Adawlat, 169, 173, ' 
174, 190; constitution of, 167; sus- < 
I^ended till 1780, 171 ; 

Directors, family connections detonnin- | 
ing noininatioiis by, 327 ; order of ' 
abolition of F. \V. Collcgo, 263; | 
admission to Hailoylniry C.-ollege ! 
dependent on noiniiuitiou of, 302 | 

Diwaiii Courts, constitution and juris¬ 
diction of, 166 ; presideil over by 
Judges, 190 

Double government, system of, 91 ; 
failure of, 106 

Dual goveriiinont, 5 

Dundas, H., 231, 246, 248; Cornwallis 
to, on inadeciuate reniuueration of ! 
civil servants, 227 

Dustucks, for carrying on trade free | 
of duty, 79 ; abuse of, 80-81 j 


£ 

East India Company, The, low salaries I 
and low standard of morality of civil I 
servants of, 5; private character ; 
overlaid with public, 7 ; incorporation | 
in 1600, 13 ; its title confirmed in | 
1833, 14 ; early organisation, 14-16 ; 1 
early office organisation, 16-17; as 
de facto soverei^, 75; reasons for 
parliamentary interference in the 
affairs of, 170 ; increasing demand of 
public opinion at home for Parlimen- 
tary interference with, 185-86 
Elphinstone, Moimtstuart, 340n, 358, | 
402 ; assumes charge of government of { 


Bombay Presidency, 292; issues a 
circular to junior servants regarding 
proficiency in languages, 292-93 ; 
his proposal for establishment of a 
College for junior civil servants 
negatived by Court, 293; stresses 
the need of an educational system for 
natives, 404 

Ellenborough, Lord, 340, 344, reorga¬ 
nised the secretariat, 372 

F 

Factories, 15 

Fort St. George, College of, 297, esta¬ 
blished for instruction of civil servants 
in languages, 200; management 
v'ested in a Board at Prestdeiicy, 290 ; 
two public examinations held every 
year, 290 ; no professors or lecturers 
at, 291 

Fort William College, Wellesley's Minute 
on the foundation of, 237 ; opened 
in 1800, 250; original constitution 
oi‘, 250 ; duties and powers of Provost 
of, 251 ; syilabuB of study at, 251-52, 
260; public examinations at, 253; 
civil servants of Bengal ordered to be 
attaciied to, 253 ; College Coimcil to 
be in charge of academic side of, 255 ; 
liberal allowance given to students at, 
255 ; suitability for training of civil 
servants, of a specialised institution 
like, 258 ; not given a fair trial on 
account of Dimdors’ opposition, 258 ; 
mixed course of studies followed in, 
259 ; combination of education and 
discipline at, 259 ; patronage system 
bar to securing of a good average 
ability and also discipline in students 
of, 261 ; provision of finance for, 
263 ; (yourt orders abolition of, 263, 
286-87 ; Court disapproves Wellesley’s 
procedure in founding College without 
their sanction, 264 ; reasons for post¬ 
ponement of orders of abolition of, 
266-267 ; (jontroversy between Court 
and Board of Control on the question 
of continuance of, 269-70 ; Sir George 
Campbell on, 272 ; retrenchment in 
its establishment, 274-76, 285 ; reports 
to Court about prevalence of in¬ 
discipline among students of, 277; 
discussion between Court and Govern¬ 
ment on the subject of habits of 
extravagancie and indebtedness among 
students of, 279; Court on the 
advisability of discontinuance of, 
283; opinion of College CoTincil 
about, 285 ; standard of examination 
in, not less difficult than at other two 
presidencies, 297; Wellesley’s Des- 

r tch regarding foundation of, App. 

469-86 ; Regulation IX of 1800 for 
foundation of, App. J. 487-03 
Foster, Sir W., on tne relation between 
President and Council at Sur^t^ 15n: 
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on the development of the Company'^ 
civil service, 19n; on the origin of 
the term * writer,’ 30n ; on the origin 
of the principle of seniority regulating 
promotion of civil servants, 3 In 
Kox, 186 ; coalition ministry of, and 
patronage of Directors, 243 
Froe Merchants, 93, 93n, 96, 135 
Fryer, Dr. J., an account of Surat 
factory in the seventeenth century, 
16 ; on Jbhe Presidency, 17 
Furruk-Siyar, Emperor, grant of privi¬ 
lege of private trade free of duty made, 
by, 78 

G 

General Committee of Public InstriKitioii, 
formed (1823) for promotion of 
education among natives, 302 
Gilchrist, John, 263, 264 ; offers to teach 
HiiKlusthani to C?ompany’s servants, 
24.5 

Goinostahs, 58, 93, 133, 203 ; abuse of 
the privilege of private tra<le by, 79 
GordorL, General, 11 

Grant, Cliaries, Cliairuian t)f Board of 
(^.ontrol, proposed to qualify patronage 
of Directors by a limited competition, 
309-10 

Grant, Sir John Peter, 378 
Grant. K., on poor emoluments of Civil 
Servants, 39; on inadequate remu¬ 
neration of civil servants as cause of 
corruption, 104-6; on Haileybury 
College, 319 


H 

Haileybury College, report of Committee 
of Correspondence (of Court) on the 
proposed institution, 298-99; Court 
to Bengal on their resolve to found, 
299; foundation laid on May 12, 
1806, 299 ; statutory status given to, 
by Charter Act of 1813, 299 ; oonsti- 
tution of, under Statutes and Regula¬ 
tions of 1816, 300 ; immediate superin¬ 
tendence vested in a College Council, 
301 ; executive officers of, 3()1 ; 
students, on admission, to subscribe 
to a declaration to abide by its 
Regulations, 301 ; admission depen¬ 
dent on nomination of Directors, 302 ; 
preliminary entrance examination for 
admission to, as a check on patronage, 
303; syllabus of study at, franwd 
with reference to auties in Indian 
Service, 305; the only somco of 
supply for Company’s Service till 
1868, 305, 309; abolition proposed 
by Court, 310-11; estimate of total 
expenditure of, aeoording to Auber’s 
evidenoe before Parliamentary Select 
Ck>mmittee, 312n; conflicting views 
about efficacy of, for providing special 
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training for Indian Service, 318; P. 
Aubor on, 318; R. Grant on excel¬ 
lence of, 319; James Mill on, 319 ; 
suggestions for improvements of, 319- 
20 ; F. J. Halliday on the desirability 
of assembling together youths at, 
323; abolished by Act of 1855, 333 
Haldane, Iiord, remarks on competitive 
system, 331-32 

Halliday, F. J., on the desirability or 
otherwise of assembling together 
youths at Haileybury College, 323 ; 
on the question of usefulness of 
Haileybury, 324-25; advocates re¬ 
union of oflices of Magistrate and 
Collector, 378 

Hatuilton, (Captain, on unfair trade 
dealings of Company’s servants, 57- 
58 ; on Mayor's Court at Madras, 70-71 
llardinge, Lord, .338; his notification 
of Ot!tober, 1844, 367 
llarington, J. H., 279n, 281 ; pressed for 
increase of covenanted servants, 356 
Hastings, Lord, 338, 339, 340, 401 ; 
closing down of military department 
of F. W. Ct>llego not favoured by, 
280 ; on the future of British rule in 
iticlia, 402-03 

Hastings, Warren, 5, 6 ; effects an over¬ 
hauling of the administrative system, 
107 ; effects reforms in all branches 
of the Company’s activity, 128 ; sets 
about commercial reform, 129, 132- 
36; justifies creation of office of 
Comptroller of Investment, 134; 
Revenue reforms of, 138-42 ; to Court 
on the complexity of revenue adminis¬ 
tration, 141 ; Plan of Revenue ad¬ 
ministration of, 142-46; on the 
working of the plan of revenue, 147- 
48 ; to L. Sulivaii on the temporary 
Revenue plan of 1773, 153 ; not 
enthusiastic about Provincial Councils, 
153 ; his distrust of Collectors and 
zeal for centralisation, 160-61 ; reasons 
for imder taking judicial reform, 
161-63; wanted reform and not 
demolition of indigenous judicial sys¬ 
tem, 164 ; to Dupre on the difficulty 
attendant on withdrawal of Collectors 
from districts, 177-78 ; to Court on 
the cause of prevalence of corruption 
among Company’s servants, 178-79; 
his attempt at purification of the 
service, 182 ; foundation of civil 
service laid during the regime of, 182 ; 
Cornwallis takes up the work of, 184 ; 
justifies interference by Company with 
native laws, 209n; comriients on 
Wellesley’s scheme of education, 252 
Hoare, Sir Samuel, on the Indial Civil 
Service, 12 

Holwell, 50, 50n; condemns the policy 
of non-intervention pursued by Com¬ 
pany, 108 

Hunter, Sir W., on the duties of super¬ 
visors, 118 
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Indian Civil Service, Lloyd George on, 
1 ; both * government" and * adininiH- 
tration/ 1 ; distincjtion between ‘ Civil 
Services * and the, 2; concorned 
with general administration, 3 ; Sir 
Samuel Hoare on, 12 (see aim ' ( 7ivil 
Service ’ and * Civil Servants’) 

J 

Jenkins, Richard, 321, 322 ; dissents from 
the view of iniijority of Directors on 
question of abolition of Haileybury 
College, 312-13; his plea for giving 
Haileybury a further trial, 313-14 
Johnston, Sir Alexander, on the best 
poii(‘.y to be pursued by Britain in 
India, 404 

Joint Magistrates, office created by 
Bentinck, 379 

Judges, invested with magisterial 
powers, 176; preside over local Civil 
Courts, 190: judicial and magisterial 
fiuictions of Collectors transferred to, 
21^; of Circuit, 218; suable for 
illegal acts, 220; empoworod to 
propose Regulations, 220 
Judge-magistrates, their fimctions after 
Cornwallis’s time, 375 ; their magis¬ 
terial jurisdiction transferred to 
Collectors, 376 

Judicial reform. Plan of justice of 1772, 
underlying principles of, 165 
Juggut Set, 84 

K 

Kaye, J. W., on slenderness of early 
civil establishments, 17n; on fear of 
predominance of military service, 20 ; 
on the practice of red\iction of pay of 
servants in bad years, 43; on the 
transformation in the character of 
Civil Service, 336-37 ; pays tribute to 
Non-regulation system of adminis¬ 
tration, 345 

Khalsa, transferred to the Presidency, 
144 ; plfim for conducting business of, 
145; office of, transferred to Com¬ 
mittee of Revenue, 156 

L 

Lawrence, Henry, 344, 345; guiding 
principles of administration set forth 
by, 346 

Lawrence, John, 344, 345 
Leave regulations, of Civil Servants, 
stringency in the early period, 50 
Limited competition, in recruitment 
provided for by Act of 1833, 314; 
proposal of, abandoned, 315 
Lloyd George, on Indian Civil Service, 1 
London Board of Examiners, 311; an 
alternative source of supply of Civil 


Servants, 306; appointed under Act 
of 1826, 307 ; poor standard of 
examination held by, 307 
Lyall, Sir Alfred, in justification of 
grant of wide powers to Company by 
Chartor, 68 ; on failure of the system 
of double government, 106-07; on 
the Act of 1773, 170; on the r6le of 
Cornwallis as ‘ First Parliamentary 
Governor Gk>neral,’ 185 

M 

Macau, Capt. T., advocates competition 
in place of patronage, 326 
Macaulay, T. B., on merits of competitive 
system, 329-30 ; appointed Chairman 
of the Committee for making regula¬ 
tions regarding competitive system, 
332; his minute on education in 
India, 362-63 

Mackenzie, Holt, 279n, 28] ; urges 
introduction of competitive principles 
326-27 ; advocates liberal policy in 
administration, 358-59 ; on the un¬ 
satisfactory nature of control exercised 
over executive and fiscal business in 
districts, 385 
Moconochie, Bir E., lln 
Mocphersoii, Sir John, 22, 191, 196, 
interm government of, 184; his 
minute on administrative reorganisa¬ 
tion, 193 

Madras Presidency, arrangements made 
in, for education of junior civil 
servants, 289-90 ; College established 
for instruction of civil servants in 
country languages, 290; Rules for 
constitution and organisation of 
College of Fort St. George, 290 
Mai A&wluts, presided over by Collec¬ 
tors, 201 ; abolished, 218 
Malcolm, Sir John, 34()n, 358, 402; on 
harmfulness of the practice of receiving 
presents by civil servants, 96; on 
vital need of constant supply of best 
administrators for preservation of 
empire in India, 236; on the best 
system of selection of public servants, 
237 ; on the wisdom* of policy of 
increasing employment of Indians, 
356 ; sponsors the case for admission 
of upper classes of Indians in ad¬ 
ministration, 404 
Marshman, J. C., 304 
Mayor’s Court, 67; superseded by 
Supreme Court, 67n 

Melvill, Principal nf Haileybury College, 
304 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, 340n, 358, 386, 402 
Mill, James, deprecates system of edu¬ 
cation at Haileybury, 319 
Minto, Lord, 338, 339 
Mir Kasim, installed as Nawab, clash 
with Company, 80; 81 
Monokton Jonas, M. E., 164 $ on 

Hastings’s policy ^of specialisation in 
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sorvioe, 133<34 ; on Hastings’s notion 
of liberty suited to different peoples, 
104 

Muhammad Reza Khan, 120, 210; 

narrative of, regarding the demand 
of presents from Nawab by members 
of Council, 83 ; criminal jurisdiction 
vested in, 172 

Muir, Ramsay, 338 ; on achievements of 
Wellesley in organising administration 
in newly acquired territories, 341 
Municipal Corporation, created first at 
Madras, 70 

Munro, Sir Thomas, 340ii, 344, 385, 402 ; 
on the ultimate goal of British rule in 
India, 359-00 ; argues for promotion 
of natives to higher offices, 300 
Mimsifs, 390; their niimbor and juris¬ 
diction enlarged in 1821, 384 

N 

Napier, 8ir Charles, 344 
Nazem-O-Dowlla, 81, 82, 85 
New Conipivny, The, incorporated by 
Charter in 1(598, 14 ; amalgamation 
with the old Company, 14 
Nizamat Sudder Adawlut, constitution 
of, 167 ; removed to Calcutta, 210 
Non-Regulation System, specicd charac¬ 
teristics of, 343 ; as followed in the 
Pimjab, 346-40 

North, coalition ministry of, and 
patronage of Directors, 243 

O 

Oath, subscribed to, by Directors against 
nomination to civil service for a 
consideration, 239 

P 

Patronage, of Directors, its beginning in 
early eighteenth century, 22 ; abuses 
of, stimulates urge for scrutiny into 
its affairs, 186; Fox’s India Bill 
directed against, 186; Cornwallis’s 
fight against, 230-32; Wellesley’s 
scheme of education of Civil Servants 
directed against, 238 ; traffic in, 240 ; 
stands in the way of securing a good 
average ability in students at F. W. 
College, 261; bar to enforcement of 
discipline in F. W. College, 261 
Permanent Settlement, of 1793, 187, 
system of Bengal rejected for Madras 
and Bombay, 341 

Philosophical Radicals, probable m- 
fluence of their philosophy on Parlia- 
menteuy legislation of 1833, 406 
Pitt, 90n, 186 
Plassey, Battle of, 76 
Police, Reorgauisation effected by 
Cornwallis, 211; Regulations of 1792, 
213 

Presidencies, 14, 16 


President, bound by a majority in 
the Council, 15 ; and Council at Surat, 
promulgate regulations of discipline, 
59-61 

Principal Sadr. Amin, office of, created in 
place of European Registers in 1831, 
389 ; mode of appointment, 390-91 

Private trade, interdiction on, 44, 47 ; 
relaxation of rules prohibiting, 46; 
origin of the practice of, among civil 
servants, 77 ; its extension to inland 
trade, 78 

Proclamation, Queen’s, in 1858, 7 

Pronouncement, of August, 1917, 8, 9 

Provincial autonomy, changed position 
of civil service under, 10 

Provincial Civil Service, 3 

Provincial (Councils of Revenue, under 
Revenue plan of 1773 to replace 
Collectors, 151 ; unsatisfactory work¬ 
ing of the system of, 154-55; 
dissolved, 155 ; judicial functions of, 
limited to mvenue cases only, 173 . 

Provincial Courts of Appeal, 220, esta¬ 
blished in 1790, 218; abolition of, 
381, 382 ; qualification for judgeships 
of, 382; original civil jurisdiction of, 
raised in 1808, 382 

Public Service Commission, of 1886-87, 
3, 353 

R 

Ramsbotham, on the work of Collectors, 
160 

Registers, origin and evolution of the 
office of, 375n 

liegulation system, distinguished from 
Non-Rogulation system, 342 

Remembrancer of the Criminal Courts, 
177 

Resident at the Durbar, 103, 106, 113, 
117, 118; as collector of the king’s 
revenue, 91 ; functions of, 9In, 117n ; 
Instructions to Supervisors issued 
by, App. F. 449-67 

Revenue administation. Plan of 1772, 
146, App. G. 458-64; new Plan of 
1773, in two parts, 160; Plan of 
1781, 155-56 

Roy Royan, acting as a check on Indian 
Dewans in districts, 145 

S 

Sadr. Amins, 390, creation of office of, 

383 ; jurisdiction of, raised in 1821, 

384 

Salaries, ■ Directors’ policy of paying 
poor, and allowances of civil servants, 
App. C. 437-441 ; scale of, App. D. 
442-44 

Scheme of Supervisors, formulated by 
Select Committee, 111; approved and 
enforced, 116; Constitutional signi¬ 
ficance of, 118-19; ' aj^roved by 
Clourt, 119; practical difficulties ex- 
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perienoed in working of, 120 ; causes 
of failure of, 122*23 
Secretariat, recreated under one Secre¬ 
tary General, 223 ; same organisation 
of, for India and Bengal, 371 ; its 
course of development, 372; each 
province builds up a separate, 373 
Select Committee, 98, 110, 111; to Court 
advocating transfer of Dewanny ad¬ 
ministration to Company, 87-88; 
division of fun<;tions between the 
Council and, 92; to count on the 
spirit of insubordination among the 
Bengal Servants, 94-9;j 
Seton Karr, W. S., on Cornwallis ('^ode, 
222 

Shah Alain, Moghul £m{>eror, grants 
Dewanny by a Phirman, 90 
Shi tab Roy, 91 

Shore, Sir John, 191, 100, 232, 338; 
criticises the Revenue Plan of 1781, 
158; on the iinprovod morale of 
service, 180, 235; on the position 
of Collectors, 192 

Society of Trade, jilan of, as a solution 
of problem of adequate remuneration 
of Company’s servants, 97-100; 
Directors reject the plan of, 101 
Stanley, Lord, directs reimion of offices 
of magistrate and collector in Bengal, 
378-79 

Statutory Commission, Indian, on the 
system of district administration, 9 
Stuart, 196 ; his minute on the question 
of restoration of collectors, 192; 
submits a plan for revenue collection 
and union of offices of Collector and 
Judge, 192 

Sudder Courts, reconstitution in 1801 
and reasons thereof, 380-81 ; amal¬ 
gamation of, with Supreme Court, 381 
Sujah Cawn, 114 
SuUvan, L8, 153, 179 
Superintendent of Police, 387; post 
instituted for three Divisions in 1808, 
376; abolished (1829), 375 
Supervisors (also Suparvisors), duties of, 
113-14, 118 ; instructions to, 115-16; 
right of private trade conceded to, 

117 ; relations witli Indian Collectors, 

118 ; title changed to Collectors, 142, 
Form of instructions issued to, App. 
F. 449-67; App. G. 469 

Supreme Court, 67n, 170, 171, 174, 219; 

established under the Act of 1773, 165 
Surat, 16n; settlement at, 14; accoimt 
of factory at, 16 


T 

Teignmouth, Lord (See cdao under Sir 
John Shore) to Lord Momington on 
unproved moral tone of civil service, 
335-36 


U 

Uncovenantei Civil Service, 2, (See also 
under Civil Service) development of 
the, 349; organised as a regular service 
and officially recognised, 352; official 
definition of, 353 

V 

Verelst, H, on the civil servants in Bengal 
in the eighteenth century, 29; on 
the chan^d position of the Company, 
74; against the policy of non-inter¬ 
vention, 109; to John Cartier on 
contemporary condition of Bengal, 
App. F. 445-48 

W 

Wellesley, Marquis of, feels necessity of 
a system of training for c?ivil servants 
in India, 237 ; his sc^heme of education 
as a corrective to the vicious system 
of patronage, 238, 243 ; decides to 
give systematic training to writers 
after nomination, 243 ; notifies require¬ 
ment of a knowledge of country 
languages as essential for some posts 
in civil service, 245; to Dundas 
intimating his intention to adopt a 
plan for improvement of civil service, 
246; attributes inefficiency in ad¬ 
ministration to defective education 
of civil servants, 247, 256; Court’s 
approbation of a more extensive plan 
of education proposed by, 247-48; 
Hastings’s comments on the scheme 
of education of, 252; on causes 
of shortcomings of the civil service, 
257 ; provides for finance of Fort W. 
College, 263 ; argues against abolition 
of F. W. College, 267 ; his preference 
for one central institution instead of 
three, 268; an imperialist without 
crudeness, 273 ; on F. W. College as 
source of continuous supply of civil 
servants, 273 ; his Despatch regarding 
foundation of Fort William College, 
App. I. 469-86 

Wheeler, J. T., on the life of civil 
servants at Calcutta in early period, 
73; on oppressive conduct of 
Gomostahs, 19n ; on the cause of 
failure of Supervisors, 123 

Wood, Sir Charles, ^proposes introduction 
of open competition, 332 

Writers, form a grade in the Company’s 
civil service, 30; Foster on the origin 
of the term, 30n 

Z 

Zemindar, origin of the office of, for 
Calouttn, 69o 
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